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CHAPTER I. 


O* the night of the 5th of December, 1882, the first fierce storm of 
the winter was raging in Brooklyn. 

The wind howled and shrieked, and drifting snow clung in crusts 
on the windows. But the fire burned furiously in John Olmstead’s 
library, where he sat in a comfortable arm-chair, his slippered feet on 
the fender, supposed to be listening while his nephew, Robert Stanton, 
read aloud to him. 

The old man was called “crusty” at large, and crusty he surely 
was. He stood well up among the wealthiest men in Brooklyn, and, 
having been a widower almost all his life, he had become so thoroughly 
accustomed to his own way that he had outlived even the passing sug- 
gestion that there could by any possibility be any other way. 

He was supposed to be listening. His eyes were fixed in a fierce, 
determined stare upon the glowing coals. His forehead was furrowed. 
His right hand wandered restlessly over his left arm and shoulder, as 
though seeking the seat of something that was out of order there. 

He was supposed to be listening, but he was not listening. His 
mind was working back some two-and-twenty years, on a night very 
much like this one, only later in the winter, when he sat before the fire 
in that same library and read a letter disclosing, to his horror, the fact 
that he had a two-year-old nephew. 

Then it took another jump backward, indefinitely, and he thought 
of the mother of the boy, his only sister Mary. From childhood he 
had supported her; but when his beautiful young wife died and he 
really needed a sister to help him manage his grand home, Mary de- 
liberately deserted him to marry a farming fellow from away in some 
romantic, unknown obscurity,—a fellow whose only prospects lay in a 
few miserable, mortgaged acres. 
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It was made all the worse by the fact that Mary had stubbornly 
refused to marry Thaddeus Braddon, John Olmstead’s best friend, who 
had been her devoted lover from girlhood, who was then in the West, 
coining a great fortune, ready to return to Brooklyn to live the moment 
Mary said the word. 

John Olmstead remembered how he had spoken his mind to Mary, 
and how the only effect it had was that never another word did he hear 
from her or her husband till the letter that came on that stormy night, 
twenty-two years before, written by the selectmen of the.unknown ob- 
scurity, announcing that his sister had died two years and her husband 
a week before, leaving nothing but debts and one male child, two years 
old, named Robert Stanton. It notified him that the child would be © 
held for a limited period subject to his order, and, in default, would be 
advertised and manipulated as town’s poor. 

Of course the “thing,” as John Olmstead called it, was brought to 
his Brooklyn mansion and properly cared for, but he had conceived 
such a dislike, at the start, that Robert Stanton grew up and actually 
left for college before the lack of him about the house opened his 
uncle’s eyes to the fact that under his supposed dislike there had 
sprung up a great, unreasoning, unbounded fondness for the boy. 

From that moment there was nothing too good for his nephew, in 
the old man’s estimation, and the happiest days he had known since 
his wife died were when Stanton came back, after graduating from the 
Law School, settled down in the old home, and opened an office in 
New York. 

The young lawyer was not a model done in wax, but a very fair 
result of the conditions under which he had been developing. He was 
rugged, honest, and refined. He had not the remotest idea of the 
meaning of such words as self-denial or self-sacrifice, or of such a 
quality as patience in suffering or adversity. 

The utter lack of feminine influence about the house left the genial 
and social side of his nature wholly undeveloped. He thought society 
a bore, and society thought him cold and proud. Unlimited financial 
resources overburdened him with persistent friends till he easily fell 
into a way of holding every one at arm’s length and constantly pushing, 
lest they should come too near and annoy him. 

He was generous because it was agreeable. It relieved him of a 
surplus that would otherwise have been burdensome; it rid him, quickly 
and easily, of disagreeable things in the line of philanthropic tramps. 
Wholly unwitting, he won for himself a reputation for phenomenal 
liberality, which, connected with his many conflicting characteristics, 
produced the universal conviction that he was sure to develop into a 
prodigy of genius. cas 

His habits were scrupulously circumspect, chiefly, no doubt, necause 
any others would have forced him, more or less, into some sort of 
society ; and underneath it all were sound, native common sense and a 
rare adaptability to his profession. 

Thus far the only disagreeable phase of life to which he had been 
obliged to submit was his uncle’s determination that he should marry, 
which effectually established in him a determination never to do any- 
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thing of the kind. It was not conscious stubbornness. It was simply 
unbroken nature, instinct. 

This was the path over which the old man’s thoughts were wander- 
ing while his right hand wandered over his left arm and shoulder and 
sometimes down along his left leg and knee. 

Stanton noticed the inattention, and once or twice glanced up, be- 
tween the lines. He fancied his uncle was not feeling well, and would 
have been glad to offer some relief, but perfect health was the one thing 
upon which John Olmstead prided himself and which it was never safe 
to question. His one boast, always pushing his fingers through his 
white hair, was that he had never consulted a physician in his life. 

The tall clock in the corner began striking ten, and the clock in the 
great tower, a few blocks away, joined it, a single stroke behind. One 
was regulated by John Olmstead, the other by the official time-keeper, 
and for more than twenty years they had told the same story as they 
were telling it to-night. 

Stanton paused for an instant, glanced at his uncle, dropped his 
book, and sprang to the arm-chair. 

The old man’s face was flushed. His forehead was wet. He was 
awake, but he breathed like one sleeping too heavily. In a wild stare 
his eyes were fixed on his left hand. 

With his right hand he clutched the sleeve of the left arm, lifted it 
a little way, and let it fall, muttering,— 

“Dead, Robert. Dead.” 


Stanton ‘~_ Sam, the general man-servant, whispering, “ Dr. 


Morton, Sam. quick.” 

Sam staggered out into the raging storm, his mind struggling with 
the fact that the master was ill, much as his body struggled in the drifts. 
He was trying to do two things at once, which was always too much 
for him, and between the two he blundered, and rang the bell at the 
door of the Rev. Dr. Borden’s home. 

John Olmstead was not a communicant, but he was a highly valued 
and respected supporter of Dr. Borden’s church. The good doctor 
opened the door himself. Sam shouted, from the storm, “ Mr. John 
Olmstead is sick, sir. Come quick.” Then, discovering his mistake, 
he started away, without a word of explanation, to summon Dr. 
Morton. 

A single glance told the physician why he had been called. He 
asked a few questions, chiefly to test the mind and the face-muscles, 
looked into the patient’s eyes, and, kneeling, began to manipulate the 
left leg and arm. 

“ Well ?” said John Olmstead, impatiently. 

D-, Morton did not stop his examination, but spoke slowly. 

“T should say it was a slight stroke of apoplexy, probably caused 
by an immaterial hemorrhage on the brain. There is still sensation 
= I think it will steadily return, and in two or three weeks you 
wil]—— 

He was testing the pulse in the right wrist. Quickly he followed 
it to the elbow, and his face changed as he uncovered the patient’s 
chest and began a careful examination about the heart. 
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“Well?” Olmstead muttered, nervously. 

As though thinking aloud, being called upon for an opinion before 
it was fully formed, the physician replied, — 

“‘There’s an enlarged area of heart-dulness and an accentuated 
second sound and murmur. I’m afraid the apoplexy came from heart 
disease and arterial degeneration. Are you under treatment for your 
heart ?” 

“‘ Never had a doctor in my life,” John Olmstead muttered. 

“Your heart must have given you a great deal of trouble.” 

“ Never troubled me at all.” 

“ No shortness of breath ?” 

“Of course. I’m growing old.” 

“ Haven’t you had to sit down after climbing stairs ?” 

“T’m too heavy for stairs. I gave up leaving the ground-floor, 
long ago, unless there is an elevator.” 

“ Doesn’t excitement give you palpitation ?” 

“Sometimes. I smoke too much.” 

“Cold feet ?” 

“Only recently.” 

“ Cough ?” 

“Of course, when I am out of breath.” 

Dr. Morton sat down facing the patient, with his back to the fire. 

“Every one has weak points, Mr. Olmstead,” he said. ‘“‘ Yours is 
your heart.” 

“Do you mean that I’m in a condition where I might go without 
warning?” the old man asked, nervously, seeming suddenly to grasp 
the situation. 

Dr. Morton watched his face thoughtfully for a moment, and 
answered ,— 

“Yes.” 

“Robert,” Olmstead called, in a weak, trembling voice, “go for 
Judge Russell. Bring him back with you at once.” 

“Ts my mind right? Can I make my will?” he asked, as soon as 
Stanton left the room, and, being reassured by the physician, he sat in 
silence till Judge Russell came and they were left alone together. 

“‘T should have taken your advice,” he began, “ but fortunately it 
is not too late. I hoped that Robert would marry first and that the 
other one would die. Don’t mention the other one’s name in the will. 
Say ten thousand dollars to the next heir after Robert, if he will sur- 
render all claims and those papers.” 

He paused for a moment to gather strength. Slowly he mentioned 
some minor bequests, three men to act as trustees, and added, “ Let the 
rest be held in trust for Robert for ten years. Let him have the use 
and income, and if he marries let it all be his at once.” 

“Tf he should not marry in the ten years——” Judge Russell asked. 

“He will, he will,” Olmstead exclaimed. “He'll not be such a 
fool. If he don’t—if he don’t care for me or the money, then let it go 
where it will. The other one can’t get it if he signs off for the ten 
thousand, and I don’t care who else has it if Robert don’t want it. 
Write quickly. I’m not well. I feel afraid.” 
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The rest returned and did what they could for the patient while 
Judge Russell wrote. The storm was still increasing, and to add to it 
the fire broke out which destroyed the great building supporting the 
tower with the clock which had so long kept pace with the clock in 
Olmstead’s library. 

Thousands must still remember how the hands of that clock moved 
steadily while all the building beneath it was wrapped in flame; how 
the great bell rang, clear and loud, above the storm, above the roaring 
and hissing of the water, above the groaning and throbbing of the 
engines and the shouting of the men ; how it struck the hour of mid- 
night, like a grand, triumphant peal, less than two minutes before the 
roof and the walls fell in with an awful crash, stopping the wheels but 
leaving the tower with its burden still standing, like a grim minaret 
rising out of the ruins; for there was something ghostly in those long 
black fingers that for days remained there, solemnly pointing to two 
minutes past twelve. 

The engines were heard above the storm, in the library, and the 
glare tinged the curtains closely drawn over the long windows; but 
the fire received little attention from the anxious ones gathered there. 

When the writing was finished, Olmstead read the will, and, in a 
more natural voice, remarked,— 

“Tt is correct. Give me the pen.” 

The Rev. Dr. Borden signed as the first witness, and a moment later 
Judge Russell handed the pen to Sam. 

Sam was unused to writing. The solemn scene, the intense excite- 
ment, a vague sense of responsibility, bewildered him, and he made 
slow work at it. Judge Russell could hardly endure the delay. He 
had left his wife with a sick child at home, without so much as telling 
a that he was going out. He glanced at his watch as he handed Sam 
the pen. 

re Great heavens! it’s twelve o’clock. Hurry, man, hurry,” he 
whispered. 

Sam tried to hurry, and was so much the slower in consequence. 
The tall clock and the clock in the tower were striking. He nervously 
fingered the pen till they had ceased. Stanton was kneeling by the 
arm-chair, holding his uncle’s hand. Dr. Borden stood behind the 
chair, with a word for comfort or courage when it could be spoken. 

As the last stroke sounded, Olmstead turned his head, resting on 
the back of the arm-chair, till his eyes looked up at the portrait of a 
beautiful woman, hanging above the fire, and slowly he repeated,— 

“‘ Twelve o’clock, and all is well.” 

At last Sam finished writing. Judge Russell bent over him, took 
the pen, wrote for an instant, and 

Suddenly the room seemed to vibrate and shudder. The dull out- 
lines of the windows glared brighter than the lights of the library. 
The awful crash of the falling walls and the shriek of the crowd about 
them sounded. Judge Russell caught up the will and hurried from 
the house. Stanton felt a twinge contract the hand he was holding: 
forgetting the years that had made a man of him, he laid his cheek 


upon it. 
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Dr. Morton glanced at the patient’s face, reached his heart, waited 
a moment, and, laying his hand on Stanton’s shoulder, said,— 

“My friend, it is over. He is gone.” 

Reverently Dr. Borden repeated the dying words,— 

“Twelve o’clock, and all is well.” 





CHAPTER II. 


THE natural adjustments which time brought about had little com- 
fort for John Olmstead’s nephew. The one disagreeable feature in the 

t which he had not been able to put away was his uncle’s determina- 
tion that he should marry. Now the whole world seemed to have risen 
up to carry on the argument. . 

It was natural enough that social attention should be more drawn 
to him than ever, and especially to be expected that the trustees, Judge 
Russell and Dr. Borden, knowing of the condition hanging over him, 
should lose no opportunity to present such of their friends as might aid 
him to meet it. Stanton failed to grasp the natural philosophy of it, 
however, and simply realized a state of things that was intensely dis- 
agreeable. The fact that his uncle, being dead, was yet speaking, only 
held him the more firmly iv instinctive resistance, and where John 
Olmstead’s arguments failed there was little hope that the rest of the 
world could succeed. The only result was that Stanton shrank more 
and more from society, and delved deeper and more earnestly in his 
profession. 

It was an excellent thing for his progress at the bar, and he really 
began to develop into what every one had predicted,—something of a 
prodigy. Straightway it began to be commonly acknowledged that he 
was one of the shrewdest cross-examiners in the State. It only tended, 
however, to make society more charitable with his eccentricities and 
more relentlessly adoring. 

A weak man would have yielded at once; a strong man never. 
Stanton was neither. He had elements of strength, but he was not 
strong. 

After five years of it he said to himself, “I believe that the only 
way to make life worth living is to have a wife to attend to the social 
side. There’s no sense in a social side, anyway. What does it amount 
to? But it is, and apparently it is something that always will be. I 
can’t attend to it. But I’m always expected to, and evidently I’ve 
either to keep on making excuses or making myself miserable, all my 
life, or else to find a wife who will attend to it for me.” 

Obviously he had not the faintest conception of what the agony 
was all about, nor had his uncle’s will anything whatever to do with 
his considerations. They were carried on upon lines of pure and un- 
adulterated instinct,—just as a young duck pokes its flat bill about ina 
stupid search for the delicious mud which it has never seen nor heard 
of, except in the sweet babble of some soft nursery clucking over its 


pipped egg. ; 
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“T wonder how the thing should be brought about,” Stanton mut- 
tered, as he lay on the sofa in the library, smoking and dreaming. 

Even then the innocently stupid fellow did not dream that he was 
doing precisely what every one was bent on having him do; if he had, 
he would not have done it. In fact, he never even fully realized how 
the thing was done, it was so quickly and easily accomplished when once 
he turned his attention that way. But that was immaterial. It was 
surely done. He unquestionably became engaged, and it was a great 
relief to him to know and to have others know that so much progress 
at least had been made towards the relief from society which he 
sought. 

The really strange thing about it was that it was a love-match. 
At least the Lombards all said so, and every one admitted that the 
were the last people in the world to be influenced by any man’s me 
lions,—which proved to be the case, a little later. 

The immediate effects of the engagement were not in precise line 
with the final results he sought, but he reasoned with himself, “I sup- 
pose it’s a fellow’s duty to the lady he’s to marry to go with her into soci- 
ety, just as it’s his duty to stay with her at home after they’re married ;” 
so the poor, deluded fellow honestly, earnestly, and patiently plunged 
into a grand whirl of social life at Miss Lombard’s side, only longing 
to have the transition state over with, that he might arrive at the stage 
where he could be let alone. 

Stanton had hardly adjusted himself to this when another disagree- 
able feature presented itself. Young Lombard, his future brother-in- 
law, was a client of his whom he had always considered an ideal busi- 
ness man; but it suddenly appeared that he was also an ideal society 
man. It was simply a side of him with which Stanton had never 
chanced to come in contact. He insisted upon putting him up at two 
fashionable clubs. 

“T’m already a member of the professional club, over in the city,” 
he ory “That has some point to it. But what’s the sense of a social 
club? 

“It’s a good place to meet the fellows and kill an hour or two of 
an evening, now and then,” Lombard urged. 

“But I haven’t half time enough as it is, without killing any,” 
Stanton objected. Still, he allowed himself to be put up. There was 
really no help for it; it occurred to him, too, that there was a certain 
undefined duty which a fellow owed to the brother of a lady he was 
about to marry; and Lombard took it upon himself to see that, after 
he was once well inside, he was not allowed to become a dead letter. 

“Tt’s astonishing what a difference it makes with a fellow whether 
it’s business or society he’s at,” Stanton reflected, as he watched young 
Lombard, at the clubs. “He has a wonderful facility in adjusting 
himself and permeating everything. I haven’t a bit of it. Bat it’s 
something a man ought to have, I suppose, especially if he is about to 
be married. If I could only be let alone, I should rather like to drop 
in here occasionally and look on. I might pick up some of that facility 
myself, in time.” 

The thing which he abhorred most intensely and received most 
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abundantly was flattery. Next to that he disliked being questioned. 
It is often the case with an expert at cross-examinations. 

One evening at the club Stanton was fortunate enough to meet a 
man who was not a bore. His name was Richard Raymond. He 
was engaged in the insurance business in the far West, and knew the 
country, even to the Pacific coast, with all the wonders and treasures 
of its vicinage, as well as Stanton knew New York or Brooklyn. He 
gave him more entertaining and valuable information in five minutes 
than he had often obtained at the club in an entire evening. 

He knew Stanton, too, and said some very clever things about him, 
but he said them in such a clever way that they were not at all offensive. 
He didn’t stop the moment he had said them and bow and smirk and 
wait on a broad grin till Stanton had succeeded in saying something 
equally silly in contradiction or reciprocation. 

Stanton smiled as he sat contentedly listening, and commented with 
himself, “ If he were to digress to insurance, now, and ask me to take 
out a policy in one of his companies, I presume I should do it.” But 
Mr. Raymond did not digress. He hardly mentioned insurance again. 
Speaking of minerals, however, he said that he had brought on a fine 
collection ; it was at the hotel, and if Stanton cared to walk home that 
way and stop for a moment he should be glad to show it. 

The collection proved thoroughly entertaining, and when, in the 
course of conversation upon it, the subject of California wines was 
touched, it appeared that Raymond had brought on some choice samples 
of these too, in proof of a pet theory that with proper care in prepara- 
tion, and proper age, the vineyards of the Pacific could be made to rival 
the vintage of the world. 

While he was speaking of it he poured out a glass of the wine. 
This was a little different ; for among other social habits which Stanton 
had. never contracted was the habit of drinking. 

“T have very rarely tasted wine, and should be no judge,” he said, 
in an effort courteously to decline; but when Raymond gently but 
firmly insisted, it occurred to him that there was something of a social 
duty in accepting hospitality, after he had been accepting so much other 
entertainment, and he drank the wine, much as he would have taken 
out a policy in one of the insurance companies. 

Unacquainted as he was with wine, Stanton was forced to admit 
that it was a wonderful product. Before he realized what he was 
doing, he had sees a fresh cigar and made himself comfortable in 
one of Raymond’s upholstered arm-chairs. 

It seemed but a moment later when he opened his eyes with a start 
and a confused chagrin at the conviction that he had actually dropped 
asleep while Raymond was talking; but his eyes once open rested full 
upon Sam, who was laying his morning mail upon his dressing-case, 
and over Sam’s shoulder upon the clock, which declared that it was after 
ten. 

Six days out of seven Stanton entered his office on the stroke of 
nine, and this was not the seventh day. 

Seeing that Sam had noticed his open eyes, he simply remarked, 
“T am ready for my bath, Sam ;” but when the man went out to pre- 
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pare it, the young lawyer rose slowly and stood looking into his own 
tace in the mirror, as though he might learn from it something which 
he very much wished to know. 

“Society !” he muttered, in unutterable disgust, and began slowly 
poking the letters about that he might read the postmarks. 

It is pleasant to have broad shoulders upon which to lay the burden 
of our shortcomings, even the overloaded shoulders of Society. 

One letter attracted his attention, more from its weight than from 
the fact that the handwriting was Miss Lombard’s. It had evidently 
been delivered by messenger. He opened it mechanically and held in 
his hand Miss Lombard’s card and their diamond engagement ring,— 
nothing more. 

“Is it broken, I wonder?” he muttered, slowly turning the ring 
over, before it dawned upon him that it was the engagement, not the 
ring, which was obviously the broken thing. 

A creature of instinct, following instinct, he stretched himself, 
yawned, and went into the bath-room, saying to himself, “Thank 
heaven, there’ll be no more society, no more clubs, no more wine, for 


As Sam was leaving the bath-room, Stanton turned upon him and 
asked, abruptly, “ Was I brought home drunk last night, Sam ?” 

Too sharp a question or command had always bewildered Sam, and 
always would. A man often speaks the truth when he is bewildered. 
Sam muttered, “ Yes, sir,” and then wished he had denied it. 

“ Did the Lombards bring me home?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Sam; and, as there was nothing more, he went out 
to kick himself about for the rest of the day. 

At the office Stanton found a letter from the elder Lombard. He 
half expected it. He swung his chair into the best light and made 
himself secure in the seat before he opened it; but it was very short. 
He read,— 

“Dear Sir,—After the disgraceful exhibition which you made of 
yourself at our home last night, my daughter wishes me to say that 
love or respect from her would be no longer possible. Kindly allow 
all intercourse with our family to cease with this letter. We require 
no explanation and would accept no apology.” 

Slowly tearing it in pieces, Stanton said to himself,— 

“T rather like that letter. It’s very much to the point, and there’s 
no ambiguity ; but I wish I knew how I got myself to his house and 
what I did there. I probably shall know, some day, and things will 
adjust themselves. They always do.” 

They did adjust themselves, but not precisely as he anticipated. 
The first intimation of an adjustment came to him through the news- 

per, in the announcement of the marriage of Miss Lombard and 
r. Richard Raymond. 
‘ He thought of the glass of wine, and with a shudder sprang to his 
eet. 
Presently he was restlessly pacing the room, muttering, “ Absurd. 
Simply impossible. Why shouldn't he marry her if he wants to? 
Why shouldn’t she marry him? He can tell her more in ten minutes 
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than most men could in an hour. She’d have been bored to death shut 
up with me. Upon my word, I believe it was fortunate all round. 
I’ve had enough of society. I’m satisfied. I’ve come near enough 
to marriage to know that I’m not adjustable. It’s an excellent place 
to stop. 
_. Thereupon he stopped walking, tried to stop thinking of that glass 
of wine, and, having at last fully made up his mind about marrying, 
he expressed it so plainly to the trustees, the judge, and the clergy- 
man, when they attempted to renew their effort, and, indeed, to soci- 
ety at large, that the hint was finally taken. He was set down as 
—" and John Olmstead’s will went out of sight and out of 
mind. 

Stanton realized that the time was coming when some distant rela- 
tive of his uncle’s would appear and claim the property, and he was 
quite content that he should have it. 

“T’d_ like to keep this house, because it’s home,” he said to him- 
self. “But that can easily be arranged. It is neither modern nor 
well located to tempt one who has recently come into a large fortune. 
oe lay aside enough to purchase this property, and they can have 
the rest. 

With that he dropped the entire matter, to rest until he should 
receive notice that the term of his possession had expired, leaving the 
income from the estate, as deposited for him by the trustees, to ac- 
cumulate for the future purchase. 

Life actually began to assume for him a certain degree of serenity. 
He read of the sudden death of Mrs. Raymond in the far West, and 
honestly felt sorry for her husband ; but a little later the serenity was 
sadly and suddenly disturbed by a confession from a client for whom 
he had been doing some charity work in the courts. 

In his own rough way, the fellow tried to return the favor which 
Stanton had been doing him by confessing that, some years before, he 
was in charge of the furnaces of a hotel when, late one night, a guest 
called him up to his room, showed him a man helplessly drunk, gave 
him fifty dollars and a glass of brandy, and secured his services in 
carrying out a little joke. The joke consisted in taking the man to 
the engine-room, covering him with dirt and dilapidating him gener- 
ally, then taking him in a carriage to a certain address and leaving 
him in the hands of the master of the house, with the message that he 
had been dragged out of a fight in a low dance-hall and had given 
that number when asked where he should be taken. 

“And you was him, an’ I done it,” the man ejaculated, coming 
laboriously to the end. 

Not a muscle of the lawyer’s face moved till he had locked the 
door behind his penitent client. Then, with his fists clinched and 
crowded into his pockets for safe-keeping, he walked slowly up and 
down the room. 

For the first time in his life he knew what anger—hatred—meant. 
, If Richard Raymond had come into his office a would have killed 

im. 
A new sentiment had taken such entire possession of him that for 
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a time he had absolutely no control over himself, and the only good 
fortune of it was that he fully realized the fact. 

He walked and walked and struggled with himself for hours, 
before he dared unlock that door. At — the anger was driven 
into his heart, but it only waited,—a most disagreeable companion,— 
waited for its victim. 

Late in the fall he saw him, for the first time, walking slowly, on 
the opposite side of Broadway. 

With his fists clinched, his heart throbbing, his teeth ground hard 
against each other, Stanton ran across the street. 

He was utterly unconscious of what he even wished to do when 
they should meet; but they did not meet. Raymond was nowhere to 
be seen when he reached the pavement. He was glad of it afterwards. 

“Broadway would have been a bad place to do anything,” he 
muttered, as he walked away ; and thereupon he asked himself, for the 
first time, what it was that he proposed to do. To his surprise, he 
found the solution extremely difheult. 

It was still unsettled when, a few weeks later, he walked up the stone 
steps of his home, late in the afternoon, to find Sam waiting at the door. 

Sam had grown gray in the service of two generations, and was 
more closely iHentified with that house than the young master, in his 
own estimation at least. 

His face was even whiter than his hair as he labored through the 
information that an officer had invaded the sacred library and had 
calmly taken possession of everything in the name of a new heir. 

“Tt’s only a matter of form, Sam,” Stanton remarked. “I had 
forgotten it, but this is the day that my rights expire. I shall pur- 
chase this house, however, and everything will go on as usual.” 

He waited a moment in the hall, to calm himself, for in spite of 
his-prearranged plans there was something, either in the suddenness of 
the announcement or the manner of it, which disturbed him. It was 
the one spot in the world that was dear to him ; the one place he loved ; 
the one corner he held sacred. It was invaded by an officer, another, 
who for the moment, at least, had an undeniable right. 

He entered the library. A man rose and handed him a legal 
document. 

He turned to the light and opened it. One instant his eyes rested 
upon the paper. Then it fell from his hands. For a moment he 
stood there, motionless; then, leaving the paper on the floor, he turned 
from the library without a word, left the house, and like a drunken 
man staggered down the street. 





CHAPTER III. 


THERE were only two words on the paper which Stanton saw. It 
was covered with writing, but he saw only two words,—the name of 
the claimant,—Richard Raymond. He didn’t know where he was 
going, but realized, at last, that he was again in his office; though by 
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this time the great building was almost deserted and the cold Decem- 
ber twilight was growing into night. 

The very impotency of his rage made it more intense and bitter, 
and the last development added fuel in the obvious fact that it was 
not even love for the woman which had tempted the man, but a plot, 
from the beginning, a plot to secure the property; a plot which had 
been carried out.: Robert Stanton had silently, helplessly walked out 
of his own library and his own house at the command of Richard 
Raymond, peacefully surrendering all to him. 

He thought of the revenge he had been planning. 

“He is prompt,” Stanton muttered. “My possession does not ex- 
pire until midnight. Hm. What of it?” 

A little later he repeated, “‘ Ten years ago to-night,” and the spirit 
which came with the thought softened the hard lines on his face for an 
instant. 

« “If I were to marry before midnight he’d lose it now.” 
’ For a moment he walked more rapidly, then stopped short. 

“ Ask a woman to marry me within six hours, to save a fortune? 
I think not. 

“Tf I had only a few hours more I might do something, but 


now——” 


He stopped again, this time before the window, and stood looking 
out over the flickering and flashing lights. He didn’t see them, 
though. He was thinking of his uncle, for the hard lines left his 
face again. 

“Twelve o’clock, and all is well,”’ he repeated, and, suddenly turn- 
ing from the window, left the gas burning and the door unlocked and 
hurried away. 

Dr. Morton looked up anxiously as Stanton entered his office a 
little later. His face was deathly pale. Without noticing the physi- 
cian’s extended hand, he asked,— 

“Do you recall my uncle’s death ?” 

There was but one construction which a physician could place upon 
such a combination of incidents, and he replied, in a soothing tone,— 

“Certainly, Mr. Stanton, certainly. Be seated, sir. It was a 
trouble which is unmanageable only in advancing years. It was——” 

“Do you remember the night and all the incidents?” Stanton 
interrupted. 

“Why, yes, yes. It was the night of the storm and the fire. I 
remember, certainly.” 

“ And the moment of his death ?” Stanton asked, hurriedly. 

“T don’t know—let me see. There was the stroke of apoplexy, 
and later the heart-failure——” 

“The storm ” Stanton began. 

‘“‘ Was only an incident, Mr. Stanton. Matters had simply reached 
a crisis and waited an excuse. Had the heart trouble been taken in 
time——” 

“ You are sure that the death was not from the apoplexy ?” 

“ Positively. In spite of thousands of reports to the contrary, it 
is a law that never has been and never will be violated that a man 
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cannot die of simple apoplexy in less than forty-eight hours after the 
shock.” 

“Then the immediate cause of his death was——” 

“ Heart-failure, Mr. Stanton. Nothing else. It was simply the 
crash of those falling walls. Up to that moment he was improving. 
It made even our strong hearts stop for an instant. Have you noticed 
anything in yourself making you fear inherited tendencies ?” 

“Nothing whatever. You must excuse me. I am in haste,” 
Stanton replied. 

“Your face was very pale when you came in. Now it is pain- 
fully flushed. You should keep an eye on the action of your heart, 
and——” 

“T will bear it in mind,” Stanton replied as he left the office. 

He stopped next at Mr. Borden’s, Tat the clergyman was away, 
and there was no time to lose. He hurried on to Judge Russell’s. 

“ Hello, Stanton,” the forgiving old man exclaimed. “It’s years 
since you’ve honored us with a social call. Come out in the sitting- 
room. The wife’s there by an open fire.” 

“Not to-night, judge,” Stanton said, with something almost a sigh. 
“T’m out of hours, but I must consult you professionally. It’s about 
the date of my uncle’s death.” 

“Why, goodness, man, I don’t remember exactly, this minute. I 
have it at the office, and can give it to you the first thing in the morn- 
ing. Or send over and get the date of the will. He died the same 
night, you know.” 

“T have the date of the will. What I want is what you personally 
remember.” 

“Hm. Well, I remember the storm and the fire, that night. 
My Ruth was very sick, and the wife was with her when you came for 
me, and I went with you without so much as telling her, not thinking 
I’d be gone a half-hour; but it was after twelve before I left your 
house. I left suddenly when those walls fell in. The fire was near 
us, and I knew the wife would be frightened. Why, I didn’t even 
know of your uncle’s death till the next morning. But, if the date 
of the will and the storm and the fire are not enough, look up the 
death certificate. My memory wouldn’t help anything.” 

“The date on the death certificate is the same as the will,— 
December 5, 1882,” Stanton replied. 

“Well,” the judge muttered. “And—Stanton! For heaven’s 
sake! That was ten years ago to-night! Oh, Stanton, are you 
crazy ?” 

“T think not,” said Stanton. 

“You are! You are!” cried the judge. “Do you know that 
some one else will claim the property ?” 

“The papers were served to-day.” 

“Do you know who the claimant is?” 

“TI met him once, a year ago,” said Stanton. The judge was too 
excited to see the muscles of his face contract. 

“ Met him once, did you?” the judge almost shouted, with a sneer. 
“ Met him the time he walked away with your wife, did you? Well, 
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sit down, young man, and keep quiet. I have something to say to 
you. I’m pledged to your uncle never to speak, but I will. You 
deserve it. Your uncle and your mother were turned out of their 
home when your mother was only a child, to make room for a daughter 
born to their step-mother. They never saw their father again, or their 
half-sister ; but years afterwards a fellow named Raymond—the father 
of the one you met—settled down on John Olmstead, calling himself 
his brother-in-law, loafing on him, living on him, cheating him, even 
forging his name time and again. Why, for the last ten years of his 
life John Olmstead couldn’t be forced to repeat the name of Raymond. 
But this son, by some rascality, got hold of some papers that were 
frauds from the beginning, only there was no way to prove them s0 
except by bringing into court the life-history of your uncle’s wife, 
and he would never hear of that fora moment. He let them bleed 
him instead. 

“Now your uncle loved you and did everything in his power 
for you. He wanted you to marry, and he had aright to. It was 
common sense, and it wasn’t common sense for you to stick it out this 
way. When he died he left you everything, on the one condition that 
you would marry within ten years. No man could have been left 
freer to take his time and make his choice. He left this Raymond ten 
thousand if he’d give up those papers and sign off his claim. But he 
wouldn’t take it. He was playing for the whole. No one else thought 
you’d be such an eternal fool as to stand out for ten years against your 
uncle’s wishes, your friends, and common sense. 

“He kept his eye on you, and when you did almost blunder into 
marrying he deliberately walked off with your wife. He didn’t want 
the woman. Oh, no. Lombard thinks he already had another wife, 
out West. At all events, before she’d been out there long she wrote 
back that she’d made a terrible discovery and was coming home at 
once. She never reached home. Young Raymond was not with her 
when she started, but his father followed her. She died, suddenly, on 
the way. No one found out what it was that she discovered, but Lom- 
bard satisfied himself that she was murdered, and that it was the old 
Raymond who did it. He disappeared, and nothing could be found 
of him till it was told that he jks year or more ago, in California. 

“ Now the son comes up for his reward, and you have paid it.” 

With a savage grunt Judge Russell rose, stuffed his hands deep 
into his pockets, and stood glaring at John Olmstead’s nephew. 

Slowly Stanton rose too, and, speaking deliberately, replied,— 

“You knew that I was ignorant of this, but you expected me to 
follow a course, because you saw the reason for it. If I had known, 
before, what you have kindly told me now, I might have done very 
differently. I am accustomed to weigh important questions for myself 
and to act upon my own judgment, not on the judgment of others; 
and if you would find the real cause for*this property’s going into the 
wrong hands, look for it in the obnoxious persistency of those who 
attempted to drive me into marriage when the only rational ground 
which they could urge or I could see was the securing to myself of 
John Olmstead’s millions, It was not a way that it pl me to 
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make a fortune. And now, Judge Russell, if we have each of us 
spoken plainly enough to be understood, I am anxious to revert to my 
original question : Can you recall any further minute detail concerning 
my uncle’s death ?” 

“No, I cannot,” replied Judge Russell. “And it would not 
make a whit of difference if I could. It was the night of the 5th of 
December, 1882. There’s proof of it which no testimony could shake. 
The law is against you, and it’s your own fault.” 

“T came on a question of facts, not of law,” Stanton remarked, 
calmly. ‘“ How do you know that my uncle was alive when you left 
the room ?” 

“T heard him speak while your man Sam was writing his name. 
I remember looking back to see if he was calling me.” 

“Tt may seem strange to you, Judge Russell, but the incidents of 
that night were painfully impressed upon my mind. I remember that 
you looked at your watch at about that time. Do you recall it?” 

“Certainly. It was just as I was handing Sam the pen. I re- 
member it well for the shock it gave me to find that it was so late. It 
was precisely twelve o’clock.” 

““'You are sure of it ?” 

“Of course. I even remember, now, wondering if something was 
not wrong with my watch, and that the clock began striking while I 
was looking. With the first stroke Sam jumped. He was taking the 
pen, and between us it fell on the paper. You'll find the blot it made 
right over the name of the first witness. Look, and you’ll see that I 
have a good memory.” 

“You are correct about it, sir; and it stands this way,” Stanton 
said, speaking slowly. “While you were handing Sam the pen you 
know that the clock and your watch agreed that it was twelve. Later, 
while Sam | was writing, you are confident that you heard my uncle 
s —_—— 

“Stanton! By all that’s great! It was the sith of December 
when he died!” Judge Russell cried. 

tel thought that your memory could shake the evidence,” Stanton 
replied. 

“Oh, Stanton, make the most of it. You’ve a chance yet,” said 
the judge, grasping his hand. 

“The time is short,” said Stanton. “I’m going by myself to think 
it over. Only one thing I can say to you, Judge Russell: I would 
rather not live to hear the clocks strike twelve to-morrow night than 
fail to foil the plans of Richard Raymond.” 





CHAPTER IV. 


TuEsDAY, December 6, 1892, the morning edition of the New 
York Herald contained sixteen pages, which is fifteen more than the 
average mind can benefit by attempting to absorb, of any daily news- 


paper. 
Vou. LXI.—2 
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In an obscure column, under the head-line “ Personal,” there ap- 
peared, among others, this advertisement : “ A young man wants a wife. 
Must marry Tuesday. Answer before noon. Malcolm. Herald. 
Up-town.” 

A messenger-boy waited to receive the replies, find the applicants, 
and direct them to call in person at the office of Robert Stanton, legal 
representative of this indefinite Malcolm. 

It seemed well arranged and promising, and as Stanton entered his 
office that morning, after an unsatisfactory night at a hotel, a smile of 
sad satisfaction lifted his upper lip from the tips of his excellent teeth. 

He touched the bell, and his office-boy, not over-bright, appeared 
at the inner door connecting the private room with the main office. 
There was another door, marked “ Private,” leading from the inner 
office directly into the hall. 

“Some women may call to seea Mr. Malcolm,” he said. “TI repre- 
sent his interests. You are to show them in one at a time, in the order 
of their coming. When I have done with one I will ring. Don’t let 
another come in till you hear the bell. See?” 

Not a muscle seemed to move in the blank, stupid face, as the boy 
muttered “ Yesser” and closed the door. Then, however, a great grin 
instantly divided his face and his eyes opened almost too wide for 
his head to hold them. He dropped into his chair, and, clutching the 
office copy of the morning Herald, he quickly hunted up and read again 
a little two-line advertisement: “A young man wants a wife. Must 
marry Tuesday. Answer before noon.” 

“Gee whiz!” he muttered. “ A weddin’ inde fam’ly. An’ ter-day’s 
Tuesday, or I’m a sinner. Hi! but here’s No. 1. Cracky, she’s a 
corker. He’s struck it rich, sure ’nough.” 

Instantly he pulled every atom of expression out of his face. Ap- 
proaching a woman hesitating in the open door, he said,— 

“Good-mornin’, um. Lookin’ fur de Mr. Malcolm as adetised in 
de mornin’ Herald, um? Right dis way, um. He’s a-waitin’ right in 
here.” 

He opened the door of the private office. The lady timidly entered. 
He closed the door again, and with a broad grin retreated to his chair 
to wait for the next and listen for the bell. 

Inside, the two faced each other for a moment in bewildered silence. 

Each naturally looked for something of a wolf at the opposite 
end of such an advertisement, and each was naturally perplexed at the 
excellently adjusted sheep’s clothing. 

Stanton was the poorest possible judge of woman if she was out 
of the witness-stand, and he was too thoroughly bewildered to be half 
so good a judge as usual. He saw a face the like of which it seemed 
to him that he had never seen before, with keen, quick eyes, lips curving 
scornfully yet almost ready to laugh, and something about it which 
frightened him. 

He was so thoroughly bewildered that when the woman recovered 
sufficiently to remark, “ This is Mr. Malcolm, I believe?” Stanton hesi- 
tated, hung his head, and, looking at the floor, replied,— 

“Why, yes—or, rather, no, not exactly.” 
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It was an excellent reply. 

“Oh, indeed. I didn’t suppose that you were exactly Mr. Mal- 
colm,” she exclaimed, with a pointed twist to “exactly.” “But you are 
the one who wrote the advertisement, exactly, aren’t you?” 

“ Why—yes, madam, I did write it,” he replied, with marked accent 
on the “ write.” 

Her eyes sparkled. Her head was thrown back. Her lips were 
surely laughing, but the curve of scorn was better defined, too, and 
made him detest himself without in the least realizing why. 

With an excellent imitation of his “write,” she said,— 

“Tt doesn’t matter, after all, sir, who did the writing. You are 
the man who thinks that he wants a wife, I’m sure.” 

The tips of Stanton’s teeth appeared under his moustache as he 


Tt was not even a professsional smile, but very like the smile of a 
school-boy who is about to be flogged and is trying to keep back the 
tears as long as possible. 

“You seem to me to be ashamed of it,” she said. 

“A little. Yes.” 

“Do you wish that you hadn’t advertised ?” 

“On some accounts I begin to.” 

“Do you want to take it back ?” 

“ Not exactly.” 

“You do really want a wife, then?” 

“Yes.” 

“Tsita question with you of home or of money ?” 

“Money.” 

“ Are you looking for a rich wife?” 

“No. The poorer she is the better.” 

This was the first redeeming feature that Stanton had been able 
to bring out, and he did it so vigorously that the lady hesitated an 
instant. He took advantage of the pause to reverse the order of exer- 
cises, relieving himself of the disagreeable task of answering questions 
by asking them himself. 

“I presume, madam, that you called in response to the advertise- 
ment ?”” 

“T called to see you concerning it, yes.” 

“You are looking for a husband ?” 

“T was more looking for the man who thought he wanted a wife.” 

“ Are you prepared to marry at once?” 

“Qh, dear! that depends.” 

“Upon what, madam ?” 

“Why, the man, of course.” 

“ Do you want money ?” 

“Qh, no, indeed. I could easily support a husband.” 

“A protector ?” 

“Not a bit.” 

“ An adviser ?” 

“If I did, surely I know better than to marry a lawyer.” 
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“Ever married before?” 

“No, sir.” 

“ Been deserted, betrayed, anything of that——” 

“ Never.” 

Stanton changed the subject. 

“Want to be sure of having ‘ Mrs.’ on your tombstone?” 

“Not unless I’ve given it a good trial first on my visiting-cards.” 

“TI don’t believe that you really want a husband at all.” 

That was a mistake. Stanton saw it in an instant; but it was too 
late, for the lady had seen it too and taken advantage of it. 

“Tsn’t it because you don’t really want a wife at all, yourself,—a 
real wife?” 

“ Practically, perhaps.” 

“ And yet you must marry ?” 

“ Before midnight, to-night.” 

“You are a lawyer?” 

“T am.” 

You look like an honest man.” 

“T try to be, so far as it is compatible with my profession.” 

“You surely wouldn’t intentionally wrong a woman ?” 

“No, madam.” 

“You are in some legal tangle that can be settled only by your 
having a wife at once?” 

“ Precisely.” 

“You want her for a specific, legal purpose, and then you have no 
further use for her?” 

“ Yes.” 

“What do you propose to do with her then ?” 

“T supposed that such an advertisement would call out individuals 
to whom a large sum of money would be ample compensation for the 
services required.” 

“You propose to pay her to act as your legal wife, to meet some 
law, and then to sink into oblivion ?” 

“T imagine that such an arrangement would be pleasanter than 
the possession of a husband, without money, to some women.” 

“ Pleasanter than the possession of some husbands and their weight 
in diamonds, to any woman.” 

“Than myself, for example. Yes, madam.” 

“ But it’s not a high grade of courtship, is it?” 

“ No, madam.” 

“ And you don’t expect to secure a woman worthy to be a wife.” 

“No, madam.” 

“You know that you are casting pearls to swine, yet you seem to 
ignore the possibility that they will trample them under their feet and 
turn again and rend you.” 

“ Possibly I had not thought far enough into the future.” 

“Surely you’d not respect the woman who sold her life to the 
bondage of a wife without a husband, in exchange for your gold ?” 

“T should hardly need to respect her.” 

“ Would you respect yourself, moving about as a man in the world, 
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with a woman of whom you were ashamed living somewhere as your 
legal wife?” 

Stanton had reached a point of desperation. He rose from his chair 
as he replied, — 

“Madam, your line of argument is correct. I appreciate it and 
agree with it; but don’t carry it on any further for a moment, or you 
will shake me from my position, when perhaps I had better not be shaken. 
Allow me briefly to lay before you the incidents and arguments which 
brought me to actasIdid. Possibly you may then agree with me. At 
least I am convinced that I shall value your opinion.” 

The story was told, and came to an end with a sigh and the remark,— 

“T vowed, last night, that, if I could prevent it, Richard Raymond 
should not have the property. The possibility of reaching some one 
through such an advertisement presented itself. I simply realized that, 
with no desire to marry, I was sacrificing nothing, and hoped to find a 
woman similarly situated, to whom an abundance of money would be 
a blessing sufficiently appreciated.” 

The lady’s eyes had lost their sparkle, but not their fire. Her lips 
had lost their color and their smile and curves of scorn. They were 
firmly pressed together, and there were strength and character in them. 

“Sir,” she said, hardly above a whisper, “ you really have no right 
to place such a condition before a woman and ask her judgment. By 
nature she is turned too easily to sympathy or prejudice to be held 
responsible for her opinion in such a case.” 

“ At least you mean that you appreciate my position ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ And my desire to accomplish the end in view ?” 

“ Yes.”’ 

“Surely you would not advise the risk of life-long misery to the 
woman, regardless of myself, in an attempt to secure what you call a 
real wife on such short notice ?” 

“No.” 

“Very well. That is where I stood, with the only means to accom- 
plishing the end the condition that I be married before midnight.” 

“Then, sir——” She hesitated. Her eyes were fastened on a spot 
in the rug. He waited, feeling his heart beating, and wondering why. 
A moment, and she added, “It shall be done.” 

“Madam i 

“Don’t speak to me, please,” she said, lifting her hand without 
raising her eyes. “I am only a woman, and there are reasons why 
this touches me deeper than I wish. I know of one who will serve 
your purpose perfectly. You can trust her. She will neither fail nor 
deceive you; but I know that there is a condition she will require. 
Give me your promise that you will accept it, and I will send her to 

ou. 

“ What is it?” Stanton asked. 

“T cannot rightly put it for her. She will have to tell you for her- 
self after she has performed her part.” 

“ But suppose it were something that——” 

“T will be responsible that you can easily perform it, without em- 
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barrassment, and that it shall in no way touch your pride, your name, 
your home, or your fortune.” 

“That is more than I ask, madam. However, I agree to accept 
the condition, and will see to it, also, that my obligations are properly 
met. 

“ Never mind : just write down what you will need toknow. Her 
name is Esther Thorndike. She was never married. She was born 
of honest American parents in Albecco, Colorado, December 1, 1867. 
Her good name is without a blemish. She will meet you at the main 
entrance to this building at nine o’clock to-night. You can trust her.” 

How much later Stanton never knew, he started like one waking 
from a dream. 

He knew that she was gone. He had seen her go. She left the 
room by the private door opening on the corridor: yet he read again 
paper lying on his desk to convince himself that it was not all a 

ream. 

“Esther Thorndike,” herepeated. “Squint-eyed, one-legged, hunch- 
backed—something of the sort, I suppose; but what does it matter? 
It’s a rather good idea. She was a remarkable woman. The most 
remarkable woman I ever met. She must have come for this Esther 
Thorndike at the start. If I hadn’t been a fool I should have known 
that she never came on such an errand for herself.” 

He looked at his watch with an exclamation of surprise, caught up 
his hat and coat and hurried towards the door, bethought him of a 
word to his office-boy, turned quickly and opened the other door, then 
started back with a veritable gasp, and stood shaking. 

The boy had tilted his chair against the door, the better to protect 
the entrance to his master’s sanctum while waiting for the sound of the 
bell. The sudden opening of the door sent him headlong into the 
private office. M3 

Stanton did not notice it, but in speechless, nerveless consternation 
stood looking across the room, where, against the wall, in the order of 
their coming, the boy had arranged a dozen applicants. 

They were young and old, white and—and there was one black one 
among them. 

At the head of the line stood a bedizened duchess from back of 
Green Street. She was a scarred and brazen veteran. At the other end 
stood a young girl, her eyes on the floor and her cheeks flushed with 
shame as she crouched away from the rest. 

“Good-mornin’, Mr. Malcolm,” said the duchess, stepping forward. 
“You’ve got a good show to pick from, and you’d best be about it, 
for her that’s to be merred the day orter be gettin’ her togs on P.D.Q.” 

“ Ladies” Stanton gasped, and then he stopped to shudder. 

He would have begun in almost any other way, but he remembered 
that they were all there upon his invitation ; there as his guests; there 
to consult with him about becoming his wife. He was too recently 
under the philosophy of his first caller not to appreciate the situation. 

“Ladies,” he said again, “you must excuse me. I have already 
made my selection.” And in the simple instinct of self-preservation 
he pushed the door to and locked it, for the duchess, with clinched 
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fists and purple face, was approaching him. Having locked the door, 
he turned and fled. 

Going down in the elevator, he overheard a whispered conversation 
between the operator and a neighbor’s office-boy. 

“Dat’s him. Dat’s de Malcolm. Catch on? Ishow’d yer de ad.” 

“Come off. His’n name’s Stanton. He’s some. Whatcher givin’ 
us ?” 

“S’pose he a jay, ter hook his own name to a gag like dat? He’s 
him all de same, an’ don’tcher furgit it. Oh, but de gang o’ doves I’ve 
took up!” 

Stanton left the elevator almost on a run, and pushed into the crowd, 
but the boy seemed still following him. He was sure his eyes were 
fixed on him. He knew his feet were close behind him. He almost 
thought that he could hear him saying to every one he met, “ Dat’s him. 
Dat’s de Malcolm. Catch on?” . 

Till now Raymond had not entered into his calculations. Suddenly, 
while pushing his way through the crowd, it occurred to him as a most 
reasonable thing that he might have discovered his error and be on the 
alert. 

“Tf he should ‘catch on,’ he could easily stop the best plans I could 
lay, till after twelve o’clock, at least,” he muttered; and, with that 
thought connecting the two, the phantom boy behind him suddenly 
became a spy of Raymond’s, following him to the registrar’s. He 
changed his plans, hurried to Jersey City, and even took the precau- 
tion to engage the services of an obscure clergyman whose name he 
chanced to know. 

“Fool,” he muttered, on the way back. “ He’d think of Jersey 
City as quickly as I did. I'll throw him off the track.” 

To do this he made the record in New York, and, the idea still 


progressing, continued the plan by securing a permit from the Brooklyn 
office, and then began the arduous task of waiting till eight o’clock. 





CHAPTER V. 


For a man who has never had the leisure to appreciate the uses of 
a social club, absolute inaction, on the very verge of intense action, is 
intolerable torment. Thinking of anything was utterly out of the ques- 
tion. He did not dare to return to his office. He was afraid of the 
elevator-boy. The sun was never so procrastinating. He dined slowly 
and mechanically at the city club, and still it was not time. He or- 
dered a carriage and drove to the main entrance of the office building. 
Still there was time ; but there might not be later, and, to avoid unneces- 
sary delay or conversation at the last moment, he carefully instructed 
the driver that when he returned and entered the carriage he was to 
= at once, without a word, and drive as rapidly as possible to the 
erry. 
“When we reach the other side I will tell you further where to go,” 
he said, and turned away ; and still there was time to kill. 
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The driver laid the instructions away in the vacant corner of his 
brain where he stored such things, and forthwith went to sleep. 

Stanton shrank into the darkest corner of the gloomy entrance and 
went on waiting. 

The shrinking was only a matter of instinct. His course and his 
chances had appeared more and more doubtfil with each half-hour. 
There’s nothing like immoderate waiting to make a coward of a man; 
and, besides, it began to appear quite possible that if John Olmstead 
could speak he would say, “ Let the other one have it, Robert, rather 
than try to save it in such a way as this.” 

For the hundredth time he tried to fashion Esther Thorndike,—the 
poor deformed creature who was to throw herself away just to serve his 
purposes. 
“Confound it, it’s a shame,” he muttered. “I’ve been a blind, 
selfish brute. I'll tell her so, when she comes, and send her away again. 
It must be eight o’clock. Ha! there’s the clock striking, at last. She’s 
late. Women are not to be trusted, anyway. I——” 

A messenger-boy touched his arm, repeating the name “ Malcolm ?” 
in a questioning way, and holding out an envelope. 

With a shrug of his shoulders the young lawyer took it and turned 
it slowly over in his hands. There was no doubt about whom it came 
from or that she was not coming herself. He forgot that a moment 
before he had been earnestly planning to set her free at once, and, 
muttering a fragment of the lines containing “ Women and the fools 
who have faith in them,” he actually put the envelope in his pocket, 
unopened, and was turning away, when the boy asked him for the 
answer. 

‘“‘ Answer?” he remarked, looking down in surprise. Then he 
slowly drew the letter from his pocket again, and, retreating farther 
into the shadow, opened it, lighted a match, and read,— —_ 

“Mr. Raymond is in a carriage round the first corner. He was 
following yours when you came. His driver sits where he can see it. 
If I shall come at once, send me word by the bearer. If not, I will 
wait where I am till he is away. E. T.” 

With a low whistle Stanton returned to the messenger and. asked, 
“Do you want to take a ride?” The boy grinned, and he continued, 
“ Here’s a dollar for your time. Get into that carriage as quick as 
you can and slam the door after you, but don’t speak to the driver. 
When he stops on the ferry and asks you where to go next, tell him 
to drive back to the stables and that I will pay him in the morning. 
See ?” 

The boy saw, for he was in the carriage in no time. The door 
closed with a bang that thoroughly woke the driver, whose educated 
brain caught up the thread precisely where he had dropped it. Before 
his eyes were well open, the blankets were off the horses, the whip had 
cracked over them, and they had started most satisfactorily. 

Stanton watched them from the shadows. A moment later the tips 
of his teeth appeared under his moustache as a carriage came from the 
side street and followed his own with the messenger-boy. 

“Dat’s him,” he muttered, and was still looking after the lost inter- 
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est, when another hand touched his arm, and another voice, softer than 
the messenger’s, repeated,— 

“Mr. Malcolm ?” 

It was a time of swift vicissitudes for one guided by instinct. In 
the first quiet thoughts of his waiting he had honestly determined to 
give up the plan for the sake of her who was to be the sacrifice. A 
moment later he was turning away, disgusted that he had ever thought 
of trusting her. It took but a touch of opposition, in the shape of 
Raymond round the corner, to determine him to carry out the plan at 
all hazards. Now the determination vanished in an instant, whether 
because the sacrifice stood before him or because the way was clear of 
opposition, and he replied, — 

“T was, this morning, but I am ashamed of it. My name is Stan- 
ton,—Robert Stanton.” 

“Mine is Esther Thorndike. My friend explained to me what is 
required, and I am ready to act for you.” 

The young lawyer hardly realized what she was saying. He was 
looking for the deformity. It required but a moment to decide that at 
least it was not in her body. Whatever was wrong was surely under 
the veil. He could not even see the outline of the face. 

She stood as if waiting for a reply, but he was not aware that she 
had asked a question. He tried to recall what she had said, and then 
took refuge in expressing his compunction. 

“T’ve begun to realize that my plan was a very cold-blooded and 
selfish idea, and I’ve grown heartily ashamed of it,” he said. 

“ A plain business bargain is hardly open to sentiment,” she replied, 
quickly. ‘J am quite ready, and if you are we had better start.” 

“Yes, but my carriage. It has just gone with your messenger- 
boy to Jersey City.” He paused as his ear caught a low laugh tink- 
ling under the veil. It was contagious. He was smiling too as he 
continued, “Shall we have another carriage and go on, risking a meet- 
ing? It seems cowardly to run from any one, but there are many 
detestable things which he might do that would delay us till after mid- 
night, in spite of anything but common law, which would be to degen- 
erate altogether. I hate to run the other way, but perhaps it would be 
wiser, to-night, to go to Brooklyn instead. Does it matter to you?” 

“Dr. Atwood is my pastor, and I would rather not go tohim. But 
> any - else. Yes. I think it would be better to go to Brooklyn,” 
she said. 

“The Rev. Dr. Borden was a witness to the will. It might save 
publicity, in a legal way, afterwards, to have him also perform the 
ceremony.” 

It occurred to Stanton that this was really a remarkable idea, and 
he a wondering that it had not occurred to him before, as the lady 
replied,— 

Pal know just where he lives, and perhaps it would be better that 
we should not go together. I will be there as soon as you.” 

She had hardly ceased speaking when she literally disappeared. 
Stanton looked after her for a moment, and the tips of his teeth 
appeared as he muttered,— 
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“She’ll be there some time before me, at that rate. To say the 
least, she’s not a cripple.” Then he followed her. 

On the way conflicting sentiments so thoroughly disturbed his first 
impressions of that new idea that by the time he arrived at Dr. Bor- 
den’s he heartily wished himself anywhere else in the world, and it 
appeared the most fortunate thing that the good doctor was attending a 
conference in lower New York and could not return before ten. 

“ Judge Russell drew the will, and is anxious to see it carried out. 
Doubtless he can perform the ceremony. He will be the best one in 
the world,” Stanton remarked, with a vivid thrill of self-congratulation 
that he had escaped the first idea and hit upon the second. 

They walked together to the judge’s house, which was so near that 
there was really no time to reconsider on the way ; but Judge Russell 
and his wife were out, and the servant did not know when they would 
return, They went in and waited till after ten. 

The lady talked incessantly, upon subjects which had always inter- 
ested him, and more than once Stanton found, to his astonishment, that 
he was laughing heartily at her wit and joining eagerly in arguments, 
frequently with the conviction that he came out of them overmatched. 
He wondered that he was not bored, and said to himself that if it were 
not for the business ahead of him he should count it one of the pleas- 
antest evenings of his life. Sometimes it occurred to him that he 
would have been fortunate if he had made the bargain for a real wife, 
instead ; only how could he have known in advance? Yet underneath 
it all his other mind was entertaining conflicting sentiments about the 
advisability of securing the services of Judge Russell, after all. There 
were certain social complications which might result, later on, which 
would not threaten if Dr. Borden performed the ceremony. Besides, 
twelve o’clock was creeping dangerously near, and at last he suggested 
that they go back to Dr. Borden’s. 

In all his life he had never been of so many minds; but the lady 
concurred with each as though it were the wisest possible suggestion, 
and they returned. Sober thought would have helped him, but ideas 
came in the abstract and in utter confusion, piling one on another. If 
Dr. Borden had returned, doubtless Stanton’s first impulse would have 
been to turn and run. But Dr. Borden had not returned. It roused 
in him simply a determination to find him before it was too late. 

Absolutely nothing occurred to him but to go at once to New York 
and hunt him up. 

They went by the ferry, as nearer their destination and less con- 
spicuous, and a curiously safe feeling crept into Stanton’s heart as he 
walked by Esther Thorndike. He only realized it, just as he had 
realized that she entertained him at Judge Russell’s, He had no time 
for more than that among the crowding of conflicting sentiments con- 
cerning the business in hand, but he remembered the impression after- 
wards, and better appreciated it. 

Among the thoughts that came to him was one picturing his con- 
dition at that moment had it not been for his first caller,—had he 
been forced, for instance, to select the bedizened duchess for his bride, 
or the runaway school-girl. 
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His heart went out in an unaccountable fashion to Esther Thorn- 
dike. He wanted to grasp her hand and thank her for saving him 
from that. He did not venture quite so far; but he spoke to her that 
he might at least hear her voice in reply. It was like water to the 
thirsty. He wondered what it could be that was wrong with the 
hidden face. He was sorry for her,—very sorry; and he resolved that 
as soon as this business was settled he would show her his gratitude 
and appreciation in a very substantial way. Indeed, he had reached a 
point where he was almost ready to declare that she should not sink 
into oblivion at all, when the boat touched the New York side, and she 
proposed remaining in the ferry waiting-room, that she might be near 
at hand when he wished her without hampering his search. 

An hour later he came hurrying down the walk alone, his face 
expressive of failure. 

Esther Thorndike was waiting at the gate. He knew her in an in- 
stant, but before he could speak she laid her hand on his arm, saying,— 

“Hurry. He just passed me. He is on this boat.” 

a a strange feeling crept over him, which he remembered after- 
wards. 

As the wheels started, Esther Thorndike entered the ladies’ cabin, 
and on the other side Stanton greeted the clergyman with the ques- 
tion,— 

“ Do you remember my uncle’s last words, Dr. Borden ?” 

Early in the morning the good doctor had heard that the property 
was taken from his young friend and parishioner. It fell like a heavy 
weight upon his heart, and all day long his mind had been upon the 
death-scene, with the dying words its salient feature. Instantly he 
repeated them: “Twelve o’clock, and all is well.” “But, Robert,” 
he - anxiously, “ what does this mean that I hear about the prop- 
ert 

£ A mistake,” Stanton replied, hurriedly. “It is for me to correct 
it if I can, and I can do it with your help. I did not like the way 
‘the property was left, and did not care to redeem it. Only last night I 
learned the reasons for my uncle’s wish that I should keep it, and I re- 
solved to do so if I could. I cannot explain it better now, but I will 
satisfy you fully later. The seizure of the estate was made according 
to the death certificate, which was dated December 5 ; but the physician 
has acknowledged that he was wrong, and, as you know from those last 
words, my uncle did not die till after twelve o’clock. It was upon the 
6th. If I am married before midnight to-night, I shall carry out my 
uncle’s wishes.” 

“But the wife, Robert?” the good doctor said, lowering his head 
to look over the top of his glasses, as was his wont in moments of 
emergency. 

“She is waiting in the ladies’ cabin. We have been searching for 
you all the evening,” Stanton replied. 

“A good wife is better than riches, but a poor wife turns heaven 
into hell. I am sure your uncle would not have the property preserved 
at the risk of a sacrifice,” the doctor said, a little doubtfully. 

“She is very much too good for me, in any case,” Stanton said, 
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taking out his watch,—a legal trick which rarely fails to distract the 
attention. Involuntarily Dr. Borden looked at his own watch, and his 
thoughts turned upon the time. , 

“Tt is eleven twenty-five, Robert,” he said. ‘Too close to the last 
moment. Too much like a death-bed repentance. But we can make 
wo taking a carriage directly to the house. Have you the papers 

y? 

Stanton handed him the Brooklyn permit. He glanced at it and 
said, “ Esther Thorndike, Brooklyn. It’s a good name, Stanton. 
Whatever there is in a name I don’t know, but there’s something ; and 
that is a good one. But I don’t seem to remember it. Where does 
she live?” 

“She attends Dr. Atwood’s church,” Stanton replied, with some 
hesitation. He was not an expert at answering questions, especially 
when he had something to conceal, and from the doctor’s tone it was 
evident that if he knew the facts his assistance would be doubtful. 

“Yes, but her home?” Dr. Borden said. 

There was a wild cry, forward. Some one was overboard ; and it 
yom not surprising that Stanton’s first thought was of Esther Thorn- 
dike. 

Instantly leaving the doctor, he pushed his way frantically through 
the ladies’ cabin till he found her, and, laying a trembling hand upon 
her shoulder, said,— 

“Thank heaven! I was afraid that it was you, and that I had 
driven you to it. I’ve been blind to every interest but my own. I 
want you to ask whatever it is that you are to ask of me, and I will do 
it, and a great deal more, if I can, and we will let this miserable busi- 
ness drop right here.” 

“T am not troubled, sir,” she replied, quietly. “Unless you are 
afraid to trust me, the end that you wish to accomplish is worth more 
—_ any sacrifice which I am making, and ought not to be aban- 

oned.” 

Afraid to trust her,—to trust Esther Thorndike? In his present - 
condition that idea struck him as so unjust to the woman before him 
that it instantly threw the other thought from his mind, and he ex- 
claimed, “Of course I trust you.” 

“Then we will carry out your plan,” she said ; and as the excite- 
ment forward became intense, they turned their attention towards it, 
and for a time neither spoke. 

Some poor creature had gone into that icy water in search of the 
friendly hand of Death; but he was dragged out again at last and 
carried in triumph into the opposite cabin, to be forced again into the 
miseries whence he had tried to fly. 

“A life saved. A grand omen for those about to marry,” Dr. 
Borden exclaimed, coming upon the two. “ And this is the lady? I 
thought so. I’ve a great instinct. I congratulate you heartily upon 
your husband. I’ve known him from a baby. He’s of the salt of 
the earth. I’ve congratulated him already, for Esther Thorndike is a 
grand good name. hen I know you better I shall congratulate him 
again. But, Stanton, I must have a word with you.” 
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“ Don’t hesitate, doctor. Miss Thorndike understands the predica- 
ment,” Stanton replied, quickly, touching his companion’s arm to pre- 
vent her turning away; and for the instant he realized a thrill of 
pride and satisfaction in the thought that she was there and that she 
understood. He felt safer than when he was alone with Dr. Borden. 
He remembered it afterwards. 

“Tt’s only about the worldly side of this matter, Robert,” the 
doctor said, hurriedly. “A good wife is more than a thousand for- 
tunes. You will be amply the gainer ; but I’m afraid you will have to 
let the fortune go. You see, we ran with the tide after that drowning 
man, and have drifted against the New York piers, well up the river. 
It will be some minutes before we get out, for we’re wedged behind a 
long tow. It is now only seventeen minutes before twelve.” 

Stanton put his hand to his forehead and staggered back. 

In the last four-and-twenty hours his mental and physical being 
had been tortured and dragged about in most unaccustomed ways. He 
had been ready to yield of himself, but to be driven to it at the last 
moment was too much. Esther Thorndike called him to himself by 
gently touching him and asking,— 

“ Why shouldn’t we be married right here ?” 





CHAPTER VI. 


“ Marry us here, doctor,” Stanton said, gathering himself together. 

“Tt could be done,” replied the clergyman, easily entering again 
into the worldly wisdom of the transaction. “No one is aft on this 
side. Not a soul need be the wiser. I have two friends aboard who 
will stand as witnesses, But to think of my marrying John Olm- 
stead’s nephew on a ferry-boat! And hold on, Robert. How about 
the license? This is New York, and the permit is for Brooklyn. 
You know the importance of the case and whether there’s any law to 
conflict.” 

“Tt wouldn’t matter, but this is for New York,” Stanton replied, 
calmly enough so long as‘he was upon a point of law, at the same time 
handing the clergyman his third paper. 

“Good boy, Robert!” the white-haired saint exclaimed, slapping 
his friend on the shoulder. “Trust a lawyer for doing the thing 
brown. Just take your wife back to the most quiet corner you can 
find, and I'll join you with my friends in no time.” 

Again Stanton was trembling so that he could scarcely move or 
speak ; but there was little need, for the clergyman was well alive, 
now, to the worldly wisdom of the case. The witnesses were hardly 
introduced when he began, from memory, the marriage ceremony, 
holding his watch before him as though it were his Book of Prayer, 
while his lips flew with the second-hand. 

The wheels started, but his lips only moved the faster, under the 
full sense that millions of money hung upon them, and he cut and 
abridged the ceremony without consideration for anything but the law. 
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He hardly waited to catch the first faint sounds of response, much less 
to judge from them what of doubt or fear or uncertainty the voices 
might portend. 

In thinking of it afterwards, Stanton often shuddered as he realized 
what the result must have been had the clergyman been in his own 
quiet home. Even if the matter could have been brought so far ‘as 
the ceremony, Stanton himself would have failed there, over and 
again, under any circumstances but the present, with the din and ex- 
aitement and demoralizing haste that obliterated every feature by the 
way in the struggle for the end. 

The awful meaning of those words, rapidly and almost unintelli- 
gibly as they were spoken, came to him even now with overwhelming 
force, and struck him dumb with terror. 

‘ Now join hands,” Dr. Borden repeated, and, hardly giving them 
time to obey, he continued, ‘Those whom God hath joined together 
let no man put asunder, I pronounce you man and wife.” 

Then came the repetition of the sacred names, followed by a 
moment of reverential silence, broken by the good doctor’s cheery 
voice, devoid of the faintest professional accent, exclaiming,— 

“Gentlemen, your watches. The exact time is a matter of the 
gravest importance.” 

“Three minutes of twelve.” 

“Two and a half is all, I think.” 

“Two, gentlemen. Two. Precisely two. Rely upon my watch. 
It is two minutes before twelve, this 6th day of December, 1892. 
Two minutes is enough, gentlemen. It is enough. And let me tell 
you that this is the second time that one and the same fortune has 
been rescued, as by a miracle, by the space of two minutes one side 
or the other of twelve o’clock. But, bless my soul, Mr. and Mrs. 
Stanton, forgive me. My heartiest congratulations and best wishes. 
May you——” . 

Fortunately the boat struck the pier, and the good doctor had all 
that he could do to keep his feet. Stanton could not have listened to 
much more. 

As they parted in the waiting-room, the clocks struck twelve, and 
for his last words Dr. Borden repeated,— 

“Twelve o’clock, and all is well.” 

From the moment when the ceremony began, Stanton had acted 
only mechanically. He had heard the clergyman say, “Join hands,” 
and involuntarily extending his own, which was cold and trembling, 
he saw a white hand come from under the cloak to meet it. He saw 
a diamond flashing on one of the fingers. He even saw that the 
diamond was beautifully set in pearls. He felt a strange thrill as the 
warm, firm hand touched his own. 

Then he heard those words,—fearful words they seemed to him,— 
“ Whom God hath joined together let no man put asunder.” 

He tried to cry out to stop, to save the brave little woman by his 
side from such an awful bond; but before he could utter a sound the 
rest of the sentence was spoken, and John Olmstead’s millions and the 
woman by his side were his forever. 
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He would have given all those millions, and all that he had beside, 
to set that little woman free. How he pitied her and despised him- 
self as they stood alone, man and wife together, in the ferry waiting- 
room ! 

“This is a case where I can congratulate you, too,” she said, “and 
then I must go atonce. It is so much later than I thought it would be.” 

“Go?” Stanton muttered. “Go where? Didn’t you hear him? 
‘Whom God hath joined together’ ?” 

“You are overwrought to-night,” she replied, gently. “It will be 
different in the morning. You will remember, then, that it was only 
a plain business bargain, _— understood and fairly carried out. A 
wise end has been accomplished, and I am perfectly satisfied.” 

“T do not want to remember that it was a bargain,” Stanton ex- 
claimed, struggling to rouse himself. “It was the meanest of self- 
interest in me, and simply unheard-of generosity in you. Forgive me. 
Come with me now and be my real wife. I am not worthy of you, 
but I will do my best to——” 

“ Why, sir, not half an hour ago you said you trusted me. If I 
was worthy of your confidence, surely I shall not be false to our com- 
pact, for your sake, any more than for my own. Here is the card of a 
banking-house in New York. If there are any papers requiring my 
signature, send them addressed to Esther Thorndike, in their care, 
and they will be forwarded to me at once. If no harm will result 
from it, I think I shall go abroad, with friends who are to leave a 
week from to-day. I wish that you would go away, too, for a while, 
even to Florida or California. You don’t know how many uncom- 
fortable things will come up for you to face if you remain here. 
Promise me that you will go.” 

“Why, certainly, ifi——” The incongruity of following instinct 
and saying “if you wish it” checked him. He waited a moment, and 
added, falteringly, “I should like to go with you.” It was not neces- 
sary to see her face to know that a decided negative was coming, and 
before she could speak he added, “ At least you will let me send you 
the money for your trip ?” 

“Certainly not, sir. That was not the bargain which we made,” 
she exclaimed. “You forget that, except for this legal matter which 
you have to settle, we are each of us precisely what we were an hour 
ago. We neither of us wished to marry any one, and, to accomplish a 
wise end, we went through a ceremony the only result of which upon 
ourselves is that we, privately and secretly, know that now we cannot 
marry. That is all, and it was no sacrifice to either of us. I know 
well enough that we shall each of us respect the other’s position, and 
that unless one of us should change and wish that we might marry 
there will never be a sacrifice. I assure you, I have a great deal more 
money than I can ever begin to use, in all my life.” 

“ At least, madam, there was to be a condition, and you have not 
named it,” Stanton muttered. 

“‘T do not need to, now,” she replied, turning to go. 

“Tt was not that way in the bargain,” Stanton said, and the tips 
of his teeth showed under his moustache. This time it was more like 
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the smile of a boy who has been already flogged, and smarts, and still 
is doing his best not to cry. 

For a moment she hesitated, then, turning with a quick motion, as 
if to have it soon over with, she said,— 

“Tt was only that you promise me that, except where this business 
demands it, you will never, in any way, in public or private, admit to 
me or to any one that you ever saw or heard of me.” 

“ Why, madam ?” 

“That was a part of the bargain.” 

‘“‘ Not speak to you or write to you ?” 

“Never. I should never respond, if you did. Wasn’t that the 
wife you wanted and the wife I promised to become?” 

“Madam, I was a detestable fellow to suggest it. God grant that 
some day you may come to think better of me and forgive me!” 

“Don’t put it so,” she said. “I am bound to do my part, and 
you are bound to do yours. Such a condition will help us both. How 
could I possibly have anything to forgive? With all my heart I am 
glad that I was able to help you in thwarting one who would have 
wronged you. You have done more than that, and avenged a wrong 
he did you long ago. Listen. I am going to trust you with a secret 
which would place me helplessly at your mercy if you chose to take 
advantage of it to discover me.” She stepped nearer, took his hand 
in hers, and, leaning forward, added, in a low tone, “ You have mar- 
ried the affianced bride of Richard Raymond. The engagement was 
broken this afternoon.” 

Before he realized that she was going, Stanton stood alone. Hun- 
dreds were passing, but he was alone, Later the waiting-room was 
almost deserted, but he was no less or more alone. The night watch- 
man stopped before him again and again, and at last, assuring himself 
that at least the man was not drunk, he shook him gently and asked if 
he was ill. 

Stanton looked up, thought for a moment, and answered, “ No.” 
Then he looked up at the clock. It was after two. With a start he 
turned away, and went back to New York and to his office. 

It was a relief to the night-man to have him out of the waiting- 
room. It was a relief to Stanton to be in that great empty building. 

He had fought a battle and won a victory. His accounts with 
Richard Raymond were settled. There was no more anxiety, no more 
anger. He was free to think of the past, the present, and the future, 
and all three centred in Esther Thorndike, the affianced bride of 
Richard Raymond, his wife. He remembered each of those sentiments 
and sensations, and in memory they became, or seemed to become, 
more real, deep, and intense. But the more he thought, the more the 
mystery grew, and the morning sun streaming into his office window 
found him as helplessly entangled as ever. 

He recalled her warning of horrors he would have to face, when 
the first of them appeared in the person of the office-boy. He was too 
full of curiosity to contain himself, and ventured a question distantly 
relating to a wife. For the first time in Robert Stanton’s office an 
office-boy received an almost savage rebuke. 
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The next came in the form of a press reporter asking for an inter- 
view. Being abruptly refused, he proceeded very calmly to lay before 
the lawyer an array of facts and fancies relative to the subject, which 
were simply bewildering to one who thought the secret was all his own. 

With a broadening smile of satisfied insinuation, the scribe closed 
his note-book, remarking,— 

“There’s stuff for a racy half-page there, and a rousing card for 
me for an exclusive. I didn’t want to take up your valuable time, of 
course, but you’re sure to be interviewed by every reporter in town 
before to-morrow, and it: may save you something to give me your side 
at once. At any rate, a man of your prominence ought to have an 
opportunity to speak in a matter like this, and I thought I’d just run 
in and see if you wanted to say anything, before making it up for the 
noon edition.” 

For a time Stanton had been writing. Now he blotted two papers, 
took them up, wheeled his chair about, and sat facing the scribe. The 
smile quivered like a lamp-flame in a breeze. Stanton sat silently 
watching him for a moment, and with a twitch about the lips the smile 
went out. Then, speaking very slowly, the lawyer said,— 

“There are some mistakes in what you have rehearsed, and also 
some distorted facts, which were obviously given you by a man named 
Raymond, with the evident intention of injuring a woman. It would 

rove a serious matter to the journal which published them. Per- 
sonally, the truth is at the service of the world if any journal wishes 
to retail it, and for what I have actually done I am ready to take the 
consequences. For what you and your paper do you must accept the 
same. If you wish to publish your story and to add an interview 
with me, there you have it. It is all I have to say. But for the 
woman in question I have a word for you which is not an interview. 
It would be possible to keep within the bounds of the law, in such an 
article as you propose, and yet do an incalculable injury to a woman 
whom no one but Richard Raymond could wish to harm. Here is my 
check, to bearer, for five thousand dollars. Use it as you see fit. One 
year from to-day I shall be here in this office, if I am alive. If in 
the mean time there has not a word appeared in any New York or 
Brooklyn paper connecting the woman you mention with the story you 
have rehearsed, come to me on that day and I will honor this other 
paper, which calls for ten thousand dollars more.” 

-The interview was at an end, but the scribe hesitated. First he 
tore from his note-book a dozen pages, remarking, “I’m sure it’s an 
exclusive so far, sir, and that’s all I have.” Then he laid the second 
paper on the notes, adding, “If I succeed you will not forget. That 
paper might fall into other hands and make you trouble, in some way. 

hope I shall be back in a year.” 

With that he went out; but he was hardly gone when the trustees 
om as full of curiosity as the office-boy. They were handled 
— as roughly, however, and quickly subsided to the business in 

and. 

Dr. Borden had hurried to Judge Russell with the official news, 
and the two had notified the trustees, only to find that Raymond too 

Voi. LXI.—3 
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had discovered the facts and been there before them. He had with- 
drawn his claim and applied for the ten thousand dollars under the terms 
of the will. 

It was easily arranged for them to retain their charge of the property 
for another year, as Stanton briefly informed them that he should be 
away. They left with much better feelings towards the young lawyer 
than they had possessed for years; for Charity and John Olmstead’s 
millions were old associates. 

It was late in the evening when Stanton returned to his home for 
the first time in two days that seemed longer than a lifetime. 

Dr. Borden had been zealously spreading the news of the marriage, 
as any one but Stanton would have anticipated. The card-table at the 
door was covered with congratulations and inquiries. The good doctor 
had made an earnest search for information concerning Esther Thorn- 
dike, too, and, finding her one of the best unknown individuals in all 
Brooklyn, he had left a note for Stanton ominously requesting a call 
from him at his earliest convenience. 

Thus everything warned the poor fellow of the increasing horrors 
he must face. He reached his home longing for nothing so much as 
rest, but in less than an hour he was on his way to a hotel in New 
York, having left instructions with Sam and his wife to pack for him 
such things as would be necessary for a journey and forward them to 
his office, then to discharge the servants, close the house, and remain 
in charge of it till his return. 

The dearest associations of his life still clung as tenderly as ever to 
the grand old-fashioned mansion, but it had suddenly lost all sense of 
home. A new longing had taken possession of him, filling the great 
house with emptiness, in spite of logic to the contrary. He could not 
solve it, and only realized that it drove him, disappointed and des- 
perate, from everything that had satisfied him ; while every expression 
of that longing centred in thoughts of the veiled face, the music of 
that voice, and the touch of that warm, soft hand, with its diamond set 
in pearls. 

These new thoughts brought no comfort, however, for they always 
came to the same conclusion,—a shuddering realization of the chains 
of the condition which bound him, never to recognize or communicate 
with his wife. 

With all the rest, his office and profession became intolerable. The 
sooner he could abandon them and get away the better. He secured 
the services of a young friend in the profession to occupy his office ; 
and to enable him to forward any mail he hastily prepared an itinerary 
for a journey of one year, bringing it to a close then simply because 
he had agreed to meet the reporter in that office on the 7th of De- 
cember, 1893. At the time he could not realize that the hour would 
ever come when he should wish of himself to return. 

Many a time he found cause for gratitude to that cold list of dates 
and places, binding him, as it did, to something or other, restraining 
him from ignominious retreat and surrender to—nothing. 

Had he desired, he could easily have learned as much as he wished 
of Esther Thorndike. Indeed, it was difficult to hold gratuitous in- 
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formation away; but with a keen native sense of honor, greatly over- 
strained and intensified as it was by the strange circumstances, he felt 
that it would be the height of disloyalty for him to permit himself to 
know anything beyond what Esther Thorndike had herself communi- 
cated. 

The day of her departure found him as ignorant as ever, and only 
so many days deeper in the new sentiments and their attendant morbid 
desperation. 

Shortly after the hour for the sailing of the day’s steamers a mes- 
senger-boy brought him a card bearing the words, “May the best of 
life be yours, always. Earnestly your friend, EstaER THORNDIKE.” 

One who has watched on a stormy night and seen the full moon 
burst suddenly from an unlooked-for rift, transfiguring everything, 
filling all nature with life, grandeur, and wonderful beauty, may under- 
stand, perhaps, the effect of that immaterial message coming into the 
troubled heart of Robert Stanton. But he who has watched longer, 
till black clouds filled the break, and with a sigh, a groan, nature sank 
back again into the stormy night more desolate even for the glorious 
glimpse, may feel, in analogy, the overwhelming force of the realiza- 
tion which followed, that the moon which shone with such refreshment 
for a moment was even then hidden by the black waves of the At- 
lantic, and that every fleeting second was bearing her farther and far- 
ther away, to set beyond the clouds, beyond the possibility of even one 
more passing glimpse. 

The memory of one week before came back to haunt him as night 
gathered. Involuntarily he was living it all over again. Step by step 
he seemed forced to follow it, and every step was bereft of all but bit- 
terness,—bitterness and utter loneliness. 

Even the discovery that it had been such strength and comfort to 
him to know that she was as near as Brooklyn filled him with dismay. 
The wild, uncontrollable, almost incoherent ramblings of his mind 
startled him. His plans were methodically laid for his departure the 
following day, but inaction was unendurable. It was very unlike John 
Olmstead’s nephew, but it only made matters so much the worse that 
he fully realized the fact. In a struggle to escape he started that night 
for California. 

By degrees the strange week sank into something like the memory 
of an ugly dream. Often he seemed to himself to be still dreaming. 
As the train rumbled on he sometimes tried to rouse himself, with a 
vague sense that if he succeeded he should discover that it was all only 
adream. Yet as often as he made the attempt he shuddered lest he 
might succeed ; for in it there was something more real than reality 
as he knew it, and even at that moment he would not have had it 
all a dream. 

The man on one side of the two-line advertisement and the man on 
the other side were two painfully distinct and different creatures. The 
change was not agreeable. It resulted in no end of misery, and nothing 
else; yet in the midst of the misery there was something so agreeable 
and beautiful that nothing in the old life could compare with it. 

If the turning of his hand would have taken him back again to 
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the time before that advertisement appeared, he would not have turned 
his hand. 

If he could only have understood himself it would have been very 
different. But he did not understand. However much or little Robert 
Stanton knew, he certainly did not know that the new sentiment pos- 
sessing him was Love. 





CHAPTER VII. 


Now Thaddeus Braddon, the rejected lover of Stanton’s mother, 
and John Olmstead’s best friend, was a very rich man in the far West, 
even when Mary Olmstead married her farmer ; and he kept on piling 
up a fortune there till 1870. 

He lived chiefly with a married sister, the wife of the famous Cap- 
tain Thorndike, in Albecco. He was living with his sister when the 
daring captain was shot, on the plains, in 1868. 

If ever a woman died of a broken heart, it was Captain Thorn- 
dike’s wife. If ever an orphan girl was well disposed of, it was Cap- 
tain Thorndike’s baby Esther when the dying mother consigned her 
to the care of her brother Thaddeus. 

He knew very well that he ought to have a wife to help him alon 
with the baby; but that was one step he would not have taken if al 
the orphans in the world had been left on his hands. 

As a girl, asa maiden, as another’s wife, and now over in the 
spirit-land, he had loved one and only one, and he proposed to con- 
tinue to the end. In default of this, however, he lavished every 
thought and precaution possible upon his niece. 

She called him “ Papa” from the first lisping words she spoke, and 
loved him even more, perhaps, than she could have loved a natural 
father and mother combined. 

No legal steps were ever taken. Thaddeus Braddon was prone 
to be a law unto himself. He simply accepted her as his daughter, 
and that settled it. There was no attempt at concealment, but the 
world at large soon forgot that she was not actually his daughter, and 
by the time they came East again and settled in Brooklyn they had 
very nearly forgotten it themselves. To her best friends she was 
Esther. ‘To every one else she was simply Miss Braddon, daughter 
of Braddon of Braddon & Burridge, one of the strongest banking- 
houses of New York. 

Braddon started the bank, originally, simply as an occupation for 
an active mind, but it soon became one of the most important factors 
of Wall Street. To him that had was given, and Braddon’s wealth 
and influence constantly increased. 

Esther developed into one of the rare and beautiful victories which 
the East and West combined have sometimes won, and took a position 
in society fully up to her proud father’s ideal. 

She was so important in her home and so enthusiastic in reform 
and philanthropic societies that she might never have thought of 
marrying at all had not her father occasionally dropped some sugges- 
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tion about the necessity of some one to lift the cares of home and 
business gradually from his aging shoulders. 

He spoke carelessly, at the best, with a vague thought, in a general 
way, of John Olmstead’s nephew; but his words made such an im- 
pression on his loving daughter that in time she came to consider the 
selection of a husband as the most imperative necessity of her life. 

Under such circumstances the selection was no easy matter. Human 
nature repelled her from each offer as it would not have done had she 
been free. She had become vindictive with herself for being so critical 
and keeping her father so long without the helping hand which he had 
asked her to provide, when, by the luck which seems to follow some 
men, Richard Raymond appeared upon the scene. 

He came out of the West to watch the last months of that time- 
limit safely expire. He smelled the bait of wealth behind the heiress, 
and for incidental occupation he plotted what he or any one would 
doubtless have pronounced a fated game. 

He had nothing to lose, and, with the barest possibility, why 
should he not have ventured? It was beyond doubt that this time 
he was free to take a wife, and it was a game at which he was well 
trained. Nevertheless it is quite probable that Richard Raymond was 
the most surprised of any when he found himself accepted and the 
prospective heir to Thaddeus Braddon’s wealth, to add to what now 
amounted almost to the certainty of John Olmstead’s millions. 

Miss Braddon was not a little surprised, herself, and not especially 
well satisfied. It had been a rather desperate leap with her eyes shut. 
The gallantry, intelligence, and tincture of the West about the man 
pleased her. The rest was a sacrifice for her father. 

To Braddon it was a thoroughly disagreeable surprise. He could 
read men too well to be deceived, though he tried hard to convince 
himself that it was only prejudice. 

“It’s all an old man’s jealousy,” he frequently said to himself. 
“Tf Esther loves him, what right have I to stand in her way with any 
of my whims?” : 

He knew better than to hint at this distrust to Esther, and silently 
sacrificed his own wishes to hers. 

All three would have been doubly surprised had the reality of each 
heart been readable. 

In the secret of his closet Braddon berated himself mercilessly 
that the right man had not been introduced. 

“It’s all my fault, yes, all of it,” he muttered; for he and John 
Olmstead had instantly renewed their boyhood friendship. They were 
like school chums again for a while, and only they two knew why it 
was that after Robert returned from college Braddon never entered 
Olmstead’s house again till he came to the funeral. 

“TI couldn’t stand it, Jack. I’d make a fool of myself if I met 
him. He’s the very picture of his mother,” Braddon said, and Olm- 
stead understood. The result was that Stanton knew Thaddeus Brad- 
don only as every one else knew the brilliant, white-haired financier, 
as “ Braddon of Braddon & Burridge,” and had never spoken to him. 

The old man knew the young lawyer through and through, how- 
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ever. He had sacrificed a lifetime to his love for the boy’s mother, and 
the boy was as like her as two drops of water from the same spring. 
His interest in him was something phenomenal, and when Stanton 
began his rapid strides towards fame there was no mortal half so proud 
of him as Braddon of Braddon & Burridge. 

When alone with Esther he sometimes dropped a word about John 
Olmstead’s nephew, and for long she knew him by no other name. 
He did it with studied carelessness, but in woman’s eyes there is a 
ee lens for mental and sentimental work passing all under- 
standing. 

Before Braddon considered that his daughter had heard of the young 
man often enough even to have his existence impressed upon her, she 
had come to the conclusion that behind John Olmstead’s nephew lay 
the secret why her father had never married. 

Once Esther thought to please her father by suggesting that he 
bring the young lawyer home to dinner, but it was received with such 
unexpected opposition that it was never repeated. 

Frequently and intensely Braddon regretted that opposition. “I 
was a fool. She took me by surprise,” he would say to himself. He 
said it most vigorously after Richard Raymond came into prominence. 
He even tried to bring it about that Esther should repeat the sugges- 
tion. She was never before so slow of comprehension, but, hint as he 
would, she never repeated it. 

On the evening of the 5th of December, 1892, Braddon was late 
and hurrying home to dinner. One of the trustees of the Olmstead 
estate, in passing him, briefly reported that the nephew had forfeited 
his rights and that another heir had filed his claim. It was merely an 
item of news that might interest the banker, as a good portion of John 
Olmstead’s millions was held by Braddon & Burridge. 

The two parted at once, and each went his way, but the banker’s 
cheeks were flushed and his eyes flashed under his white brows. His 
blood boiled in spite of the years that should have cooled it. 

“ Tt’s a regular Olmstead trick,” he muttered. “He’sa fool. No, 
he’s not. Confound him, I respect him for it. I believe his mother 
thought that I insulted her by throwing a fortune in her face and ask- 
ing her to change her mind. She said so by marrying a poor farmer. 
If I’d stayed poor I believe she would have had me; but I never saw 
it in that light till this minute. This is precisely the same thing over 
again. Bless the boy!” 

By the time he reached his home he was sufficiently calmed to hide 
his excitement, but still sufficiently excited to be very glad they were 
to sit alone at dinner. 

He heard Esther talking, and smiled when she smiled, but paid 
little further attention. She was recounting a meeting of her reform 
club, that day, at which she had been elected chairman of the execu- 
tive committee. 

Braddon nodded approvingly. 

“ For shame, papa!” Esther exclaimed. “ How young and unfitted 
I am for such a position! If I can do the every-day work of the 
committee I shall be glad. At least I’m determined to try and do my 
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share. There’s one thing in which I think I can accomplish something. 
They brought up the subject of a horrible system of matrimonial adver- 
tisements in the daily papers. I’d no idea that there was such a thing 
at all; but you don’t know, papa, how horrible it is. A member read 
some advertisements she had cut out this very morning, and it seems 
there are the same kind in almost every day. She told of some that 
she had investigated in the past, and of criminal as well as moral 
wrong connected with them. I am to look up such cases as I can, and 
to engage a lawyer, at the club’s expense, to punish crime where I find 
it. When I’m well posted I’m going to see the editors of the news- 
papers about it, too.” 
' By this time Braddon was paying the utmost possible attention. 

He cared no more for matrimonial advertisements than he did for 
John Olmstead’s millions. It was John Olmstead’s nephew he was 
thinking of. The moment there was a pause he said,— 

“See here, Esther; the idea is all right, but it is risky business 
for the shrewdest man to try and handle criminals. You want the 
best lawyer you can secure, and you want him at the start. Otherwise 
you'll drag your club into no end of trouble; for even criminals have 
certain rights, which they understand better than you, and which it is 
dangerous to meddle with or ignore. Now, the first thing you do, you 
go to John Olmstead’s nephew. I believe he’s the best lawyer of his 
age in the State. He’ll tell you he’s too busy to give the matter at- 
tention, but don’t let him slip. Ten minutes of his brain-work is 
better than an hour from most. Take him on philanthropy. I un- 
derstand it’s something of a hobby with him. Don’t you offer to pay 
him, or he won’t look at you. He can earn ten times all that your 
club will pay with half the work you will require, but he’s forever 
throwing away good business to give his time in charity. Call it 
charity. See? And if that don’t work, try moral reform. He’s head 
and front in a dozen moral reforms. And once you’ve secured him 
youre all right.” 

Following this advice, Esther cut from the next morning’s papers 
all the obnoxious advertisements she could find. She read them over 
with a shudder of horror that men and women could be so base and 
depraved. One in particular, signed “ Malcolm,” fastened itself upon 
her mind. Thus armed, she started, early, to consult that prodigy 
of genius and brilliant leader in philanthropy, charity, and morality, 
John Olmstead’s nephew. 

She knew him well enough by sight, and doubtless Stanton had 
frequently heard her name and even seen her during the brief period 
when he was most in society. He might almost have seen her yester- 
day, and forgotten. There was a strong similarity among women as 
he saw them. He never tried to remember unless. they were in the 
witness-stand. 

As Miss Braddon stepped into the elevator the operator was show- 
ing another boy an item in the morning Herald which intensely amused 
them both. Always interested in what interested the young, she glanced 
over their shoulders, to find them absorbed in the advertisement signed 
“‘Malcolm.” She remembered it well, and a new horror chilled her to 
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find that even boys found entertainment in the pernicious matter and 
from it formed their notions of what real life would be for them too, 
when they were old enough to enter in. 

= she crossed the hall to Stanton’s door, she whispered, indig- 
nantly,— 

“Malcolm. Herald. Up-town.” 

She paused timidly upon the threshold, fully aware of the im- 
portance of the man she was about to approach, when the office-boy 
came forward, remarking,— 

“Good-mornin’, um. Yer lookin’ fur de Mr. Malcolm as adde- 
tised in de mornin’ Herald, um? He’s right in here, um.” 

Before she could collect her thought, the door of the private office 
had been opened, she had entered, and it had closed again behind her. 
It was all in an instant, and Esther Thorndike Braddon was face to 
face with John Olmstead’s immaculate nephew—otherwise Malcolm. 

Her first thought was to get herself instantly away. The next 
suggested that she be very sure, first, that she was right, then fly to her 
father with news of the clay feet of his idol. Then a vein of amuse- 
ment crept into the situation, and when she found that she was mis- 
taken for an applicant her woman’s wit suggested that she had a glorious 
opportunity to investigate, draw him out, preach him a sermon that 
should wither him with shame, then tell him who she was, why she 
came to him, and what every true woman would think of him. 

Upon this plan she began operations, and she carried out the plan— 
almost to the end. The end itself was not quite what she had planned. 
She went directly to her father. She told him about the will, with its 
time-limit and forfeiture, of which he already knew ; about the mistake 
in dates, of which he did not know ; about Richard Raymond, which 
did not greatly surprise him ; about Stanton’s determination to retain 
the property, of which he highly approved; about the matrimonial 
advertisement and the plan for a limited alliance, which certainly did 
not affect him as Esther had feared it might; about—last of all she 
pulled together all her courage, drew a long, quivering breath, and, 
with fear and trembling as she thought of what she had done, began— 
about what her angry, indignant, sympathetic heart had prompted her 
to say and do to help John Olmstead’s nephew and punish Richard 
Raymond. With wet cheeks she looked up to her father for his verdict. 

If Thaddeus Braddon could have been left alone for the next five 
minutes, he would have given half his fortune; but he was not left 
alone. Esther’s anxious, troubled face was right before him. He 
saved the half of his fortune, but he ran a great risk of internal com- 
bustion of some kind, which might have been much worse. 

He did his best to look serious and grave while she continued,— 

“You know, papa, I didn’t really want to marry Mr. Raymond at 
any time. I never wanted to marry any one, and I never shall want 
to. It will not matter at all if I am bound in this way so that I can’t. 
Don’t you think I did right, papa?” 

“Perfectly right, Esther,” Braddon said, solemnly. “TI will look 
into this matter of Raymond at once, and if the half is true I will 
have a word with him. He will not annoy you after that. Any ar- 
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rangement you have made with John Olmstead’s nephew will be per- 
fectly safe and honorable, rest assured. Now do you go right home 
and rest till the time comes. Marrying is a tough pull on the nerves, 
however you do it, and you'll need all your strength. I’ll tell you 
what we'll do, Esther. You go through this thing like a major. The 
chances are he’ll offer to give up a dozen times before you see the end, 
for he’ll think it’s hard on you; but don’t you let him do it. Don’t 
let anything slip so that the boy will drop his fortune into Raymond’s 
hands after all; and when it’s settled you and I will take that trip to 
Europe we’ve been talking about. We’ll start one week from to-day, 
ple see this thing through all right. Now run home,—that’s a 
irl,’ 

¥ At last he was able to lock the door of his private office and be 
alone. It was none too soon. Thaddeus Braddon, the white-haired 
head of Braddon & Burridge, sank into the nearest arm-chair, help- 
lessly convulsed. 

Clasping his own hands, lacking the visible hand of his old friend 
to clasp, he shook them with cordial energy, gasping, between the un- 
controllable paroxysms,— 

“Oh, Jack, dear old boy, Jack, did you ever hear of such luck in 
all your life? Mary’s boy, Jack, and my Esther! Why, it’s almost as 
good as if Mary was to come back herself and marry me. Oh, Jack, 
Jack, Jack! And just to think! the two little fools don’t know what 
they’re doing, or they’d both of them kick over the traces and balk 
like a pair of mules.” 





CHAPTER VIII. 


THADDEvs Brappon’s best developed faculty was that of holding 
his peace and letting matters take their course, especially where women 
were concerned. It was enough for him that the two who represented 
all the world to him were well married. He started for Europe with 
his daughter, and Stanton reached San Francisco none the wiser for 
what the old banker knew. 

The young lawyer had almost a week to dispose of before the sail- 
ing of the steamer. The thought of it was horrible. He knew no 
one. He did not wish to know any one. If he had seen a familiar 
face approaching he would have fled from it. 

He was unknown in California, and the common civilities accorded 
to a stranger were responded to by him so coldly that they were rarely 
repeated. Very soon he found himself in his ideal condition of being 
let alone. And yet it was not ideal. 

He called in vain on common sense to help him. He upbraided 
himself. He denounced himself. “I’m making an idiotic fool of 
myself,” he groaned. But between fact and philosophy the unfor- 
tunate shuttlecock was mercilessly battledored, while a very common 
disease iyo in accordance with very well known laws. 

If he could only have realized that he was desperately in love, 
the case would have promised much more satisfactory recovery. He 
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insisted upon considering his symptoms the upheavals of remorse for 
having cruelly wronged a woman. He felt that she must despise him. 

He knew that she was his wife. 

A few business telegrams arrived, and were quickly answered. A 
few friendly inquiries were forwarded, and were utterly ignored. A 
pei came from Dr. Borden, requiring a reply, and Stanton struggled 
with it. 

The good doctor wrote,— 

“My DEAR Boy,—I trusted you that night, and I trust you still, 
but I am greatly troubled by reports and lack of facts. If you led me 
into marrying you to a blank, simply that you might secure your 
uncle’s fortune a wise that step might be), you betrayed my 
love for you. It wasacrime. If she was a woman whom you are 
ashamed to acknowledge, I have still done you an injury rather than 
which I would willingly have sacrificed both my hands.” 

“T shall land in the insane asylum before that steamer starts,” 
— groaned, as he walked the room with Dr. Borden’s letter in his 

and. 

Passing a mirror, he paused, folded his arms, and stood, for a time, 
calmly looking into it. 

‘“‘ Robert Stanton, you’re a disgrace to humanity,” he muttered. 
Throwing himself down at the table, he wrote to Dr. Borden,— 

“Tam leaving for Japan, and must answer you briefly. You did 
not marry me to a blank or to a woman I am ashamed to acknowledge. 
She was precisely what I represented, a true woman, and I would that 
I were as worthy of my wife as she is of me.” 

With a thrill of supreme delight Stanton hailed the first motion 
of the wheels as the steamer started, but it was of very short duration. 

He looked about the deck with a shudder. It was crowded with 
the promiscuous company always to be found on the Pacific. 

fore the land had disappeared Stanton discovered that it had been 
all a mistake to imagine that the starting of the steamer would better 
his condition. It had only changed it for the worse. 

As the dark fringe sank into the eastern horizon he clutched the 
rail, by pure muscular resistance to prevent himself from leaping into 
the water ; not to suicide, but in an overwhelming desire to get back 
again to that fading fragment of America. 

The thought of imprisonment in that steamer while she crept over 
the thousands of miles of blank ocean was more horrible than anything 
he had suffered on the land. 

“Oh, Stanton, you fool!” he gasped. Turning his back upon the 
east, he walked deliberately up to a company of passengers and began 
conversation with one of them. 

Before the sun had set the second day the passengers generally had 
discovered that there was entertainment wherever Stanton chanced to 
be, and that he was always the centre of it. 

There is a wide diversity of taste and sentiment upon those steamers, 
yet no one seemed to take exception to the New York lawyer. 

“ He’s the jolliest fellow I ever met,” said a somewhat wayward 
government clerk to two or three near him, when a week from shore. 
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“ Don’t often find a jovial chap like him on board, that’s a fact,” 
replied a purchasing agent. 

“He is a great addition to our company,” said a venerable return- 
ing missionary, whose only objection to Stanton was that such men 
spoke well of him. 

.“Jolly? Jovial?” the captain of the steamer repeated, as his gray 
eyes wandered down the deck to where Stanton, as usual, was the 
centre of a merry, laughing company. “Either I don’t know what 
those words mean or I don’t agree with you. We’ve been out for a 
week, but that man hasn’t smiled since he came on board.” 

It was difficult to believe, but the three watched and waited, only 
to discover that the captain’s eyes were sharper than their senses, 

He was the source of many a merry peal of laughter, but he never 
smiled, and the fact sank into the missionary’s heart. He knew that 
there was something wrong with a man who never smiled. He set 
himself to investigate, in the hope that he might render some assist- 
ance, and came, very correctly, to his preliminary conclusions. Then 
he tried to secure an interview, but Stanton was never alone. 

In reality the young lawyer had simply discovered that of all dis- 
agreeable things which he would instinctively put away he was him- 
self the most disagreeable, and in a choice of evils he was putting 
himself away by keeping others about him. Many a troubled soul 
had done the same before, but he knew nothing of such sentiments, 
either in himself or in others. 

At last the missionary succeeded in finding Stanton alone on deck 
early one morning. He made a few preliminary remarks concerning 
the human duty of bearing one another’s burdens, and said,— 

“You have more friends on board than any of us, yet you seem to 
me to be in need of a real friend and to lack one. i wah that you 
could accept my sacred office, rather than its unworthy holder, and give 
me your confidence.” 

“Do I act like one depressed?” Stanton asked, absently. 

“You do, sir, and you are,” replied the missionary. ‘ You are the 
life of the steamer, but your own heart is not in it. Do not be angry, 
sir. Remember that my only desire is to serve you. Let me even say 
frankly that you have seemed to me like one struggling with an unfor- 
tunate love-affair. Am I not correct ?” 

“You are correct,”’ said Stanton. 

“Tam sorry, very sorry,” the missionary replied, with a look and 
voice saying plainly that he too had suffered, long ago. ‘ Was she 
unworthy ?” he asked, gently. 

‘She was exceptionally worthy,” Stanton said. 

“That is something to be thankful for,” the missionary exclaimed, 
glad to find something consoling. ‘It is well that you do not repent 
having cast your pearls to swine.” 

“T am thankful,” Stanton replied, with more energy than had been 
in his voice for many a day. He was looking backward. 

“Does she love another ?” the missionary asked. 


“No.” 
“There again you are fortunate. Surely you must still have hope.” 
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“T have.” 

“Good. Keep it. Hope deferred makes the heart sick, and your 
heart is sick. I knew it. But hope is the anchor to the soul, after all. 
Don’t let the anchor go. Was there opposition ?” 

“No.” 

“Sometimes a little opposition is really a necessary stimulus. Why 
did she refuse you?” 

“She did not refuse me.” 

“(Can it be that you are so sensitive as to suffer all this simply for 
some fancied lack of reciprocation in her face?” 

“T never saw her face.” 

“My friend, you astonish me. I’ve heard of matches made by 
correspondence or by mutual friends, but I never believed much in them. 
Tell me of this one. Was it by writing ?” 

“T never wrote to her. I never saw her handwriting but twice.” 

“Then the mutual friends who have brought about this suffering 
must have a weight of responsibility.” 

“We have no mutual friends,” said Stanton. 

“Sir, you amaze me. Who and what can this woman be?” 

“She is my wife,” said Stanton. 

‘Sir, you are jesting.” 

“Sir, I am not jesting. You appealed to your position for the 
right to ask me such questions as you chose. I have answered each 
truly, so help me God.” 

“Sir, you bewilder me. You astound me.” 

“Sir, the same conditions have perplexed, amazed, bewildered, and 
astounded me too, quite enough to account for any slight depression 
which may have attracted your attention. It must be obvious to you 
that little benefit can be derived through conversation, where the 
immediate effect upon you is the same as the more deliberate effect on 
me. I trust that you will respect what to me is a very painful subject, 
and never refer to it again.” 

Whatever the conclusions at which the missionary arrived, they 
were surely not unkind, for during the last dinner on board he rose at 
the table and cordially thanked Robert Stanton, Esquire, on behalf 
of the passengers, the officers, and the crew, for his unfailing cheerful- 
ness and his untiring good offices to all, making the voyage so much 
pleasanter and making them all better for his being among them. 

The sentiments were incomprehensible and intensely disagreeable 
to Stanton, and yet there was something in them which set him think- 
ing and gradually opened his eyes. 

“Tt was small thanks to me,” he said to himself, as he thought the 
matter over on shore. “TI never exerted myself in that way before, 
simply because I never had a right good selfish incentive. Misery 
drove me to it, but it surely did make others happier. I believe it 
was the first time in my life that I ever attempted to make others 
happy, and it surely made me less miserable, too. There’s an idea 
there that is good straight philosophy. If I think continually of my- 
self, I’ve no time to think of others. If I think sometimes of others, 
I’ve less time to think of myself. I brought myself into a fine con- 
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dition, thinking only of myself. It is high time I took the hint. I 
don’t wonder Esther Thorndike didn’t want we, but it may be, if I 
make myself a different man, that I may yet be worthy of her as a 
real wife. I will try.” 

Instantly the world about him began to assume an attractiveness 
which only his office and profession had ever possessed for him before. 

He found humanity an intensely interesting study the moment he 
looked upon it as anything but a means to professional comfort. More 
than that, he was astonished to find it instantly reciprocative. Giving, 
it was given unto him, till he had more abundance of precisely the 
same commodity which he endeavored to impart. 

His enthusiasm for the new idea constantly increased as he went on 
through the Orient, following the itinerary, date for date, with careful 
precision. Increasingly the new theory worked wonders with the world 
as he saw it and as it saw him. 

He was passed along from friend to friend, by letters and telegrams 
in advance of him, till it soon became evident to him that there was no 
possibility of taking the initiative, and that at the best he was only 
reciprocating. Strangest of all to him, he found himself enjoying the 
condition, especially each opportunity to reciprocate. 

He was conversing with a Brahmin scholar, in Delhi, when the 
argument turned upon the value of men. 

“Surely we are all but atoms,” said the pundit. “ We are aiding 
to the ultimate if we make men happier and better, and we retard the 

of things when we wrong ourselves or others. An atom is 
of value to the ultimate, and to itself only as it is of value to others. 
The men who built these walls, thousands of years ago, aided to the 
ultimate. Do not you?” 

“T hardly know,” said Stanton. “Of late I have been trying to 
follow vague hints, at least, in that direction; and I confess if I had 
known, long ago, what I was losing by not following them before, I 
should not have lost so much.” 

“ Happiness is the highest state attainable,” said the pundit. “It 
is the highest conception of which the mind is capable, and the time to 
be happy is surely now. There is but one way to be happy, and that 
is in making others so.” 

Stanton grasped his companion’s hand as he replied,— 

“ That is neither pagan nor Christian. It is simply Truth.” 

Even in the heart of Persia—even in Bagdad—he found himself 
making friends, appreciating them, and pained at parting. They were 
new and delightful sensations. Even the pain was a counter-irritant 
that served a purpose. 

In Bagdad he found a young Persian, Shiekali, educated in Europe, 
who met him when the steamer arrived, warned of his coming by 
friends in India. He proved not only a most agreeable host, but a 
profound antiquary, who was just pushing forward to completion his 
discovery that the base of the great river wall on the old Bagdad side 
of the Tigris was laid of Babylonish brick. 

One of these bricks was discovered while Stanton was in Bagdad, 
bearing the imprint of Nebuchadnezzar, proving the city to be of far 
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greater antiquity than modern historians had been ready to admit, 
and identifying it as the site of the Bagdad mentioned in the Assyrian 
raphical catalogues of the days of Sardanapalus. 

At first it seemed of little consequence or interest to Stanton ; but 
Shiekali had a faculty of enriching a subject the moment he touched 
it, and before he left Bagdad Stanton was not only an enthusiastic ad- 
mirer of the Persian and his theories, but an ardent participant in his 
researches. 

“What fabulous resources for enjoyment are within our reach in 
every direction, if our eyes are only open to them!” he exclaimed. 
“ And yet I came within a hair’s breadth of living my life out and 
dying in the theory that the only interesting thing in the world was a 
question of law.” 

At last he reached Jerusalem,—poor Jerusalem !—when she was 
staggering under the Christian orgies of Passion Week. 

It is a pity to see Jerusalem then, and Stanton sat in silent disgust 
in the gallery of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, looking down upon 
the mob of fanatics, and wishing himself back in heathendom, when 
suddenly his thoughts flew far away to his office in New York on that 
morning of December 6. 

He heard the voice of his first caller, speaking. He saw her eyes, 
bright, flashing, beautiful. 

He had thought about that day as little as possible of late. It was 
by no means forgotten, nor was his struggle to become worthy of the 
end in view one whit abated, but thoughts of the past still roused only 
the morbid sentiments he was struggling to dispel. 

Again and again he tried to put the memory out of his mind, but 
he saw only those eyes. He moved restlessly, and involuntarily looked 
across to the opposite gallery. 

She was there. 

Her arm rested on the rail, her cheek on her hand. Her head 
was bent forward as though she had been watching the rioters, but her 
eyes—as plainly as though they two had been alone, he saw that those 
beautiful eyes were fixed on him. For the moment he could not move. 
Then, either because she saw that he was looking or because she did 
not see him at all, her eyes turned slowly to the crowd below. 

Instantly he rose, and as quickly as possible made his way to the 
opposite gallery. 

She was no longer there. 





CHAPTER IX. 


“Tr she recognized me at all, she surely saw that I was coming, 
and left to avoid me,”’ Stanton said to himself as he looked in vain along 
the gallery. ‘And really, now, I don’t blame her for not running to 
meet the fellow for whom she found a wife. I hope I shall be able to 
show her some slight improvement if ever we do chance to meet.” 

With that he dropped the subject and went on with his itinerary ; 
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but the incident had roused in him an intense longing for home, which 
grew stronger and stronger the more he tried to shake it off. He 
faithfully obeyed his mute director, following its commands through 
North Africa and Europe, till months later he was strolling through 
the Place de la Concorde with a prominent Parisian, congratulating 
himself that only Spain and Italy remained before him. 

The obelisk attracted his attention, and he paused as a hieroglyphic 
carried him away to his friend in Bagdad. 

Suddenly her face shut out the obelisk. Her voice drowned all 
other sounds. Her eyes flashed in his thoughts. 

With the quickness of reflex action he turned, as a pair of fiery 
cobs dashed past him towards the Bois de Boulogne. 

She was driving them. Beside her sat a white-haired man, and 
even in the first shock Stanton realized that he had seen his face before. 
Behind them sat the footman. 

Her eyes met his in one flash of recognition, but before he could 
move she was gone. He stood silently watching while the carriage 
disappeared between the marble groups. Only vaguely he realized 
that the Frenchman was saying,— 

“So you know her. Happy man! But you cannot win her, nor 
can any one else. They say she has the wealth to purchase a prince, 
but she is always beside her father. She has beauty to capture any- 
thing, but she will look at nothing. There are noblemen without 
number who would give their titles for such a glance as you received. 
Happy man! How I envy you!” 

Stanton winced as he thought how he had questioned that woman, 
in his office, less than a year before. 

“ How she must have laughed at me, even if she did pity me and 
provide me with a wife!” he thought, as they walked away. The idea 
grew and developed, till he said to himself, “ I’m under no obligations 
not to see this woman. She came to me without an apology, when she 
had business. I will go to her. I’ll tell her I am determined to be a 
different man and make myself worthy of a real wife. She helped me 
to win Esther Thorndike’s assistance. She may be willing to help me 
to win her love.” 

He finally recalled the father’s face as that of Thaddeus Braddon, 
of Braddon & Burridge. One of the last victories he had won at the 
bar was an almost hopeless case against Braddon & Burridge. Stanton 
had noticed only the junior partner in the court-room, but Braddon 
was there, and chuckled in a most unaccountable way as John Olm- 
stead’s nephew twisted his witnesses about till they said precisely what 
they did not mean and the case went against him in spite of glaring 
facts to the contrary. 

Stanton easily learned the location of their lodgings. He found 
the place the next afternoon, and learned from a servant that Mr. 
Braddon and his daughter had left Paris quite suddenly and unex- 
pectedly that morning, even forgetting to tell him where they were 
going or when they would return. 

The tips of his teeth showed under his moustache as Stanton 
walked slowly away, saying to himself,— 
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“So she did know me, and there’s no doubt she intends to avoid 
me. Well, I’ll not keep her away from Paris, right in the height of 
the season. I'll leave myself in the morning. But we shall meet 
some time, my beauty, on this side the ocean or the other; and when 
we do I have a word to say to you. I’m ashamed of the man you 
knew me, but I’m not ashamed to look you in the face and tell you so. 
You are my only possible means of reaching Esther Thorndike, and 
you must help me. You must. That’s all there is to it.” 

Stanton took pains to have definite statements appear, in the two 
journals which all Americans read, that he had left Paris for Spain 
and Italy, whence he should sail for America late in November, with- 
out returning to the capital. 

“Tf we meet again it will be your own fault, now, and you will 
have to listen to me. See?” he observed ; but the weeks slipped away 
without such an incident, and he found himself in Naples upon the 
eve of sailing for home. 

Home? 

How he had longed for that time to come! 

Now it suddenly ap to him that he had no home. 

The stately, old-fashioned mansion that he loved would be well 
aired and warmed to receive him on the 6th of December, for he had 
already sent the order to Sam and his wife. But was that all there 
was of home? 

The good old couple would welcome him back,—back to sleep and 
bathe and breakfast. But even that would increase their cares, and 
necessitate more servants in the house to annoy them. It could not 
prove any real pleasure to them. 

“‘ What is there, after all, in this going home that I’ve been longing 
for ?” he asked himself, and the loneliness in him answered, “ Nothing.” 

He was sitting at one of the little tables, smoking, in that won- 
drously picturesque garden stretching between the broad and beautiful 
Chiaja and the incomparable Bay of Naples. 

San Martino looked down from the hill behind : Capri lay a bright 
dot on the blue water, and flashed, as the sun went down, like a 
diamond set in a mirror of ruby and sapphire. The black murderer 
of Pompeii and Herculaneum drew a royal Tyrian mantle about his 
rugged sides and shrank away in the deepening gloom till only his 
grim, lava shadow stood in the gloaming against the sky, under the 
eternal pillar of smoke, and down the long garden ten thousand lamps 
flashed out, enhancing its marvellous beauty. 

Even the waiters seemed happy as they dispensed the delicious 
creams and fragrant coffee to those sitting at the tables. From the 
grand pavilion one of the finest of Italian orchestras rendered such 
music as might almost have thrilled the frozen souls of the marble 
gods and goddesses. 

In the extravaganza of dreams Robert Stanton dreamed, not of the 
home that would be, but of the home that might be. He dreamed of 
Esther Thorndike there, his wife,—his real wife. 

Suddenly the banker’s daughter usurped the place, and the home 
changed to his office. He heard her voice. He saw her eyes. 
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“She is here,” he muttered, and, turning as though some one had 
spoken, he looked, as he knew that he should look, directly into her 
eyes. And yet it caught his breath, and for a moment he could not 
move. 

Her father was beside her, at one of the little tables. He was 
listening to the music. 

She seemed unconscious, almost as though asleep and dreaming, 
dreaming some delightful dream from which it would be cruelty to 
rouse her. 

For a moment Stanton’s very life seemed to stand still,—as a boat 
at the vortex of the Norwegian pool stops for an instant, shudders, 
draws back a handbreadth, then plunges and is engulfed. And the 
whirling pool was those flashing eyes. 

It would have been easy to make the plunge. It required a super- 
human struggle to drag himself back from the spell. 

“This is not asking her to help me win my wife,” he muttered. 
Grinding his teeth, he deliberately lifted his hat. Then she woke with 
astart. For a moment she looked at him irresolutely. Her head 
inclined just perceptibly, and she looked away. 

That alone would not have caused Stanton to hesitate, but his 
heart was throbbing. His muscles were quivering. He did not dare 
to trust them. 

“Not here. It is too public,” he said. “ But to-night,—to-night, 
before I sleep, I must see her.” 

It was impossible to sit there, yet he would not have her think that 
she drove him too easily. Slowly he settled his bill, and very slowly 
made the usual preparations for departure; but when, at the last 
moment, he glanced towards her again, the face was still turned away 
from him. She was talking with her father. 

With a troubled sigh he walked slowly away. It was not en- 
couraging. 

A hand was laid upon his shoulder, and a voice said,— 

“ Beg pardon, sir; my name’s Braddon,—Thaddeus Braddon, of 
Braddon & Burridge, bankers, New York. You know the firm. 
You won a case against us a year ago. We were right, and you knew 

_ it, but you twisted our witnesses about till every one of ’em was ready 
to swear that he had never spoken the truth in all his life. Never 
mind. It was business, and it was worth all it cost to see you do it; 
only I want you on the other side next time. 

“Your name’s Stanton,—Robert Stanton. You’re my old friend 
John Olmstead’s nephew. Your mother was an Olmstead,—Mary 
Olmstead. I used to know her. Used to think she was an angel. 
Think so still, even if she did refuse to marry me. It almost killed 
me at the time, and it’s almost killed me ever since. You look just 
like your mother, and, if you don’t mind, I’d like to shake hands with 
you 


“Good gracious, man, it takes me back again to—— Confound it, 
I’m pretty old for tears. I say, my daughter’s here with me. She’s 
my sister’s child. I took her when her father and mother died. Oh, 
I never married. No, indeed. Seems you and she have met before. 
Vor. LXI.—4 
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She caught sight of you here and sent me after you to ask if you 
wouldn’t come round and dine with us to-night. Dinner’s in one hour. 
Private lodgings. All alone. No form. Here’s the card. And, I 
say, you'll excuse me now, won’t you? I must be getting back to 
her, or she’ll say I’m growing old and take too long at doing errands. 
One hour. Don’t forget. Glad to have met you, sir. Hope to see 
more of you.” And he was gone. 

Stanton watched as he disappeared in the crowd, and, with a half- 
sigh, half-smile, remarked,— 

“If she thinks he is growing old she’s mistaken.” 





CHAPTER X. 


IF the meeting had been the working out of his own plans, Stan- 
ton would have carried his message on his tongue. As it was, he held 
it more in deference, waiting for an opportunity that was slow to come. 

“Your trip has changed you till I believe your friends at home will 
hardly know that it is really you,” Miss Braddon said, in response to 
a passing compliment. “You wouldn’t have said that a year ago. 
You’d just have looked me over solemnly, and remarked, ‘Hm. You 
must have been out of doors. You have freckles on your nose.’ ” 

“T certainly had a vast collection of disagreeable traits,’ Stanton 
replied, seeing his first opportunity. “I’ve discovered some of them 
and been making a struggle to dislodge them. I’m glad if you see a 
change, for you knew me at my worst, and I’m heartily ashamed of it. 
Any change at all must be for the better.” 

“Oh, Mr. Stanton, what an idea!” she exclaimed. “Of course I 
knew you at your worst, but, truly, that worst was so much better than 
the best I ever knew of hosts of people who think themselves very 
good, that I have always considered you a remarkably model man. 
Papa says it’s all because you’re an Olmstead and couldn’t be anything 
else. And don’t you think we’re all of us a little ashamed every time 
we look back? Iam. If I weren’t I shouldn’t think I was making 
any progress.” 

“You’re comforting, to say the least,” Stanton replied, and was 
going on to press the opportunity, when Miss Braddon interrupted,— 

“We saw by the paper that you were soon to leave for home. What 
a lion they will make of you !” 

“Of me?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ Why ?” 

“ Because you deserve it, of course.” “ 

“ Deserve what?” 

“To be lionized.” 

“ For what ?” 

“ Now, Mr. Stanton, if I didn’t know you I should think all sorts 
of things; but instead I’ll begin and tell you all about what you know 
just as well as the rest of us, only you don’t see it in the same light. 
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Didn’t you make a great hero of yourself when your steamer was cap- 
tured by pirates in the Gulf of Siam ?” 

“Indeed I did not, Miss Braddon,” Stanton exclaimed, and his 
cheeks flushed. “I swung a rusty sword in the faces of a few Chinese 
cowards, and they ran without a scratch. That was heroism indeed.” 

“Of course I don’t know all the particulars, but I’m sure the King 
of Siam thought so, or he wouldn’t have decorated you with an order. 
The New York papers thought so, or they’d not have printed so much 
about it. The British government thought so, or it would not have 
remembered it till you reached London, two months ago, and — 
you with a medal. But how was it about your being almost killed by 
a tiger, in India, while saving the life of a little native girl? There 
was a story printed about that, too.” 

“T was hardly hurt at all,” Stanton replied, thoroughly confused. 
“T simply wanted the tiger’s skin as a memento, and I have it.” 

With a merry laugh Miss Braddon replied, “ How fortunate for 
the little girl that that was just the tiger whose skin you wanted, and 
that you wanted it at that very moment when it was about to kill her! 
But what papa thought most of was your address before the Historical 
Society of London, when you gave them an old Babylonish brick. 
He said he couldn’t see how a lawyer could possibly know so much 
about antiquity.” 

Vainly Stanton endeavored to take another step towards the end he 
had in view. Before the evening was past Miss Braddon had invited 
him to drive with them to Vesuvius the next day, and to sit in their 
box at the opera in the evening. 

The second day was a failure, like the first, so far as the message 
was concerned; while with every atom of manhood in him Stanton 
struggled to hold himself back from what he knew would be a fatal 
plunge into that bewildering pool. 

Why should she fascinate him till his heart and brain reeled? No 
woman had so much as attracted him before; and now, of all times, 
when it must not be! 

“Ts it because she knows that I am married and thinks herself 
safe?” he asked himself. “TI hope she is safe. If not, surely I am 
not worthy of Esther Thorndike’s love. I don’t know. Sometimes 
when she looks at me that way, as though she were ready to put her 
arms round my neck, I feel as if I could throw away everything to 
ag to her. It would be throwing away everything, and I will not 

0 it.” 

Then he thought of ignominious flight, but there was just one day | 
left before his intended departure from Naples. He determined to see 
it to the end, true to himself and to his wife, and if he still failed to 
find the opportunity to give her the message he would at least conduct 
himself in such a way that he might write it in a letter and send it to 
her after he was gone, asking her to deliver it. 

He even decided to take the initiative, and invited the banker and 
his daughter to spend the last afternoon in a sail to Capri. 

At the very last moment Mr. Braddon declared that he did not 
much like the water, and decided to remain at home. A cold shiver 
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crept over the young lawyer as he heard the announcement; but 
Miss Braddon had no intention of abandoning the trip on her father’s 
account. 

With grim determination Stanton clutched the door of his heart 
that nothing should open it. It was a very new experience. 

Miss Braddon had never made herself so beautiful before. She had 
never been so entertaining. The boatman was accustomed to carrying 
lovers to Capri. Of all the world the Bay of Naples is the place for 
them. It is the beautiful home of love. 

If Stanton had sought for opportunities to say, “I love you,” they 
on without number; but to deliver’ his message was utterly impos- 
sible. 
i sails were filling to return when Miss Braddon said, ab- 
ruptly,— 

Mi Mr. Stanton, you are not really so happy as you wish to seem. 
I wonder if you would tell me why.” 

“It is because I am not satisfied,” he replied, as abruptly. 

“TI was afraid, at the time, that it would prove an irksome bond- 
age, and I am very sorry,” she said, as though in all their conversation 
they had spoken of nothing else but that one subject which had not 
once been mentioned. 

“You were mistaken,” Stanton replied, calmly. 

Like a flash the dark eyes turned on his. 

“Do you mean that it is not irksome?” 

“ Not in the way you mean,” Stanton said. 

“T hardly understand you.” 

“ Yet I very much wish that you did.” 

“Why in particular ?” 

“ Because through you is my only hope of being understood where, 
of all, I am most anxious to be understood.” 

“Do you mean with Esther Thorndike ?” 

“Yes,” 

“Why, you have never even mentioned her name.” 

“Tf I were mpt bound by a condition that is a most irksome bond- 
age, I should have gone to her, direct, long ago, instead of living in the 
hope that in some way I might reach her through you.” 

“‘ What would you have me say to her?” 

“Tell her that I am trying to be a better man than when she saw 
me, and ask her to give me freedom from the chains she bound, and let 
me, as a man, come to her, as a woman, and try to win her love.” 

“Truly, Mr. Stanton, you astonish me. Is that what you have 
been thinking of, all these days ?” 

“T could have had but one other thought.” 

“‘ What thought ?” 

“To win your love.” 

“ And that you do not care for?” she asked, almost sadly, trailing 
@ rope in the water. 

“That is not the question.” 

“Tt is for me, if 1 love you.” 

Stanton turned, slowly, till his eyes rested full upon hers. His 
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face was very pale. It was more than he had ever dared to dread. 
He knew that it meant death,—death to the hopes he had fostered and 
the dreams he had dreamed, death to his self-respect, death to his 
future. Yet he could most easily have said,— 


In a look if death there be, 
Come, and I will look on thee. 


His lips moved slowly, but they moved steadily, with all the force 
of his will behind them, as he replied,— 

“ Any living man who had the right would be a blind fool not to 
love you and long for your love.” 

“ But you have not the right?” 

(i No.” 

“ Because you have a wife?” 

“Yes,” 

“ But do I not understand the arrangement, and does not Esther ? 
And if you asked her do you not think that she would agree to some 
arrangement that would set you free?” 

“After she has seen me and known me, if she cannot love me and 
be my real wife, and if for herself she wishes to be free, she can say 
so. It is her right.” 

“Is it because you have discovered that you really want a wife, a 
real wife, and your sense of honor forces you to hold the place open 
for her ?” 

“T think not.” 

“Surely you don’t mean that you think you love her?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Did you ever see her face?” 

“ Never.” 

“Have you ever learned much about her?” 

“T know absolutely nothing but what she and you have told me.” 

“Well, if you were not bound in honor to her, surely for that one 
meeting you would not still be thinking of her.” 

“Or perhaps we might have met again and again, as the result of 
one meeting, had it not been for that binding. At all events, for that 
meeting I am indebted to you, and by your help I hope to meet her 
again.” 

“Surely you do not think she loved you, Mr. Stanton ?” 

“T hope that she will love me, some day.” 

“Has no one tempted you to let slip such a slender thread as that ?” 

“Tt must be stronger than it seems, for no one has tempted me, 
=— but the woman to whom I have come for help to win my 
wife. 

The boat was close upon the landing-stage. The carriage was 
already waiting there. As they stepped on shore Miss Braddon turned 
abruptly, and said,— 

“If you and Esther should try to be more to each other, and fail, 
it would be worse than it is now. You cannot possibly be sure that 
you love her. I will tell her all I know, but let it rest this way. You 
said that you were to reach home on the 6th of December. It is the 
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first anniversary of the marriage. Think it over till then. If you 
feel as you have said to-day, send some flowers to papa’s bank for her 
that day. If you find that you have a single doubt, oh, I beg of you, 
for her sake, not to do it. She will think it over too, and if the 
flowers come to her she will send some message to your home in 
Brooklyn, telling you what she feels in her heart is best. If you do 
not send the flowers, it will only be that you wish to be honest and 
true. If she returns some message which you do not wish, remember 
it is because she too is trying to be honest with herself and you. 

“ Now, don’t think it rude in me. Iam only a woman, and I want 
to be alone. You have said good-by to papa. Please let me say it 
right here; and may the best of life be yours always !” 

Before he could speak, she was gone. Stanton stood in bewildered 
astonishment and watched the carriage drive away. 

At least she was not angry. She did not look it. Yet the carriage 
disappeared and she had not looked back. 

Her last words were still ringing in his ears as Stanton took a 
worn card from his pocket and read, “ May the best of life be yours, 
always! EstHer THORNDIKE.” 

He replaced it with a troubled sigh and turned his face towards 
America. 





CHAPTER XI. 


On the afternoon of the 5th of December, 1893, Stanton stood 
upon the wharf at New York. 

He went first to a florist’s. Then, repeating Miss Braddon’s 
words, “I want to be alone,” he went to a hotel and took a room 
without registering. 

It was a useless precaution, however, for the morning papers 
announced his arrival in a way to indicate Miss Braddon’s prophecy 
correct, 

His office was besieged when he reached it in the morning. He 
was astonished that business-men could be so cordial. In spite of 
every effort, it was noon before he reached his home, where Sam and 
his wife made their timid greetings as expressive as they dared. 

They were amazed by the hearty response they received, for since 
his baby days they had never known the young master say so much and 
say it so kindly to them. 

There were many messages and cards of welcome. Dr. Borden 
had already called, and left word that he should call again. The good 
man might chide his friend if he thought him in the wrong, but he 
was enough of a true man to be all the more his friend for that. 

One envelope Stanton caught eagerly from the pile and with it 
hurried to his room. There he opened it, and in blank astonishment 
stood staring at the card it contained. 

Across the centre was the name “Esther Thorndike.” In the 
corner was Mr. Braddon’s home address, and above the name was 
written, “ Jeremiah 40: 4.” 
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“She might have said what she had to say without the help of 
Jeremiah,” he muttered, and, folding his arms, stood looking down at 
the little card as it lay on the table. It must have been for some time 
that he stood there, and the knife was cutting deep, for tears glistened 
in his eyes, when a tap on the door roused him and Sam’s white head 
appeared. 

Sam had come with a simple message from his wife concerning the 
hour when the master would have the first meal served ; but the sight 
of the master’s face obliterated it, simple as it was, and to an incoherent 
effort on Sam’s part to say something Stanton replied,— 

“ Bring me a Bible, Sam.” 

Sam’s wife stood anxiously waiting at the foot of the stairs, for she 
proposed to have that first meal the masterpiece of her life. 

“He don’t seem to want to eat, M’ria,” Sam said, when he was 
safely landed at the bottom. “His arms was folded and his hair 
standin’ up, and when I asked him how ’twould be ’bout eatin’, says 
he, ‘Bring me a Bible, Sam.’ Now, do you go fish one up, M’ria, 
an’ fish it lively; for he didn’t look like he cared to wait for one to 
grow out in the garden.” 

The good woman knew the locality of everything in the house 
except the books. Books without pictures had no charms for her. 

It happened, however, that there was one Bible, a colossal affair, 
overburdened with illustrations, resting upon a plush cushion, under 
embroidered velvet, in the library. In calmer moments she might 
have recalled the whereabouts of some smaller copy, for there were 
Bibles enough about the house; but her mind was centred on soups, 
broiled chicken and condiments, pies, cakes and puddings, with bread 
turned upside down in the oven for just a last touch of brown on the 
bottom. She recalled only this one copy, and started for it at a rolling 
waddle which really was not resultant in such rapid transit as her 
ordinary gait, but was more in harmony with the general idea of haste. 

She dusted the huge volume with her apron and came back to Sam, 
bending under the burden. 

“?*Nough of it, such as tis,” Sam muttered, as he climbed the 
stairs. 

Stanton met him at the door, stared for an instant, then clutched 
the book, laid it on the bed, and bent eagerly over it, while Sam stood 
speechless in the open door. 

When the verse was found, Stanton unconsciously read aloud. 
The print was colossal; in common, instinctive consistency, a silent 
perusal would not have coped with it. 

When Sam returned to his waiting wife he said,— 

“ Now, M’ria, you mark my words. What with wanderin’ in un- 
godly parts, ’mong pirates an’ tigers an’ heathen kings an’ old bricks, 
as you’ve read about in the papers, that young man has gone daft. 
He just made them leaves fly till he struck what he wanted, an’ then 
he read out to me ’bout chains an’ Babylon an’ Christopher Columbus, 
an’ up he jumped and down them stairs an’ out doors like a rat with 


a cat behind.” 
“Sho, Samuel!” his wife said, struggling to be calm. ‘‘ Might be 
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you was a leetle daft yourself. Christopher Columbus ain’t one o’ the 
Bible folks. “You know that, Samuel.” 

“T’m not so sure I do, M’ria,” Sam said, doubtfully. “I know 
he come on later, but I have my doubts if he didn’t take his name 
outer the Bible, same’s I did. THe read it all out plain, and the very 
last was Christopher Columbus. Book’s open just as he left it, 
M’ria. You just go see.” 

M’ria climbed the stairs and studied and studied till she came to 
the verse which Sam recognized. 

“That’s it! That’s it!’ he exclaimed. “ Now begin back and 
read it all.” 

So M’ria read, slowly and solemnly, as was befitting one who could 
not read well at the best, and was reading from the Bible: 

“ And now, behold, I loose thee this day from the chains which 
were upon thine hand. If it seem good unto thee to come with me 
into Babylon, come, and I will look well unto thee; but if it seem ill 
unto thee to come with me into Babylon, forbear: behold, all the 
land is before thee: whither it seemeth good and convenient for thee 
to go, thither go.” But there was never a word concerning Christopher 
Columbus at the close, and the good wife remarked, as many and many 
a time she had done before,— 

“Samuel, I told you so.” 

In the mean time Stanton had crossed the city of Brooklyn and 
found the door of Thaddeus Braddon’s mansion opened for him by the 
banker’s daughter, even before he rang the bell. 

He never knew precisely what took place, but he always remem- 
bered the flash of the diamond set in pearls, and the words,— 

“TI didn’t want to love you. I didn’t want to love any one. I 
ran away from you in Jerusalem and Paris, for, until you bowed to 
me in Naples, I felt sure that you must have found out who it was, 
and I knew that if you looked into my eyes they would betray me 
and you would know that I—that I was only a woman and I loved 
you.” 


THE END. 
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HAT division of Maryland which is known as “The Eastern Shore” 
contains no vast extent of territory, and it is peopled by no im- 
mense multitudes ; no great historical event has occurred there; it has 
not had the fierce light of publicity turned upon every happening 
within its borders; it is not a state; it is not an empire; it has no gold- 
or silver- or coal-mines, no oil- or gas-wells; and it has no imperial 
possibilities. It is not the centre of the world; no large metropolis 
exists upon it, and none ever will exist there. 

Nevertheless it is a famous region ; its local name is known to most 
of the intelligent citizens of the United States, and the place indicated 
by the title is at once understood. It has a greatness of its own, and 
has claims upon public attention. Its situation is interesting; its 
population has a marked character ; its products are valuable, and are 
in demand everywhere in this land, and in many places outside Amer- 
ica; and its fame is great, because of the sensations it provides for the 
palates of men. No district in the ancient world was more justly 
celebrated for provisions for pleasing the epicure than this territory, 
which is sometimes thought of as a mere sand-bar. The grapes of 
Ephraim or the onions and garlic of Egypt were not more famous 
among the Jews, or the wheat-fields of Egypt among the Romans, or 
the eel- and mullet-ponds of Lucullus, or the wines of Falernia, among 
the same people, than some of the products of this region are among 
moderns. 

“The Eastern Shore” lies, like an arm thrust up by the ocean, be- 
tween the Atlantic and the Chesapeake Bay; around it break the 
surge and thunder of the sea; and ocean’s breezes sweep perpetually 
over it. It is a sand-bar, but it is something more; it is a garden, and 
an orchard. Nature seemed unkind when she strewed this sand upon 
clay without stones; but she repented, clothed it all in verdure, made 
it yield almost every fruit, vegetable, and berry in profusion and of 
finest quality, filled even the swamps with cypress, cedar, and pine, 
stored the streams with fishes, filled the waters along the coasts with 
shell-fish, crustaceans, and valuable finny creatures, sent flocks of birds 
into the fields and woods, and flights of wild fowl upon all the waters. 
But, despite the fame of its products, the Eastern Shore is one of the 
less well-known portions of our country. Few persons have any ac- 
curate conception of it or knowledge of its characteristics ; they have 
only a vague impression that it is a noted place from which many 
table delicacies come. 

Yet it is an interesting region. It is a part of the Chesapeake and 
Delaware peninsula, which contains an area of six thousand square 
miles, bounded on the north by the State of Pennsylvania, on the east 
by the Delaware Bay and Atlantic Ocean, and on the west by the 
Chesapeake. Its length is about two hundred miles, and its greatest 
breadth seventy, while its narrowest part is fifteen. Of this territory 
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the Eastern Shore of Maryland comprises four-ninths, Delaware three- 
ninths, and the Eastern Shore of Virginia two-ninths. 

Its local name is no recent invention; it was baptized so long 
ago as to give its title, as things go in America, a quite venerable an- 
tiquity. In a letter written by Lord Baltimore, dated October 23, 
1656, he says “ his lordship requires his said lieutenant and Council to 
cause the bounds thereof to be kept in memory, and notoriously known, 
especially the bounds between Maryland and Virginia, on that part of 
the country known there by the name of the Eastern Shore.” 

Some persons have an impression that this region is a confusion of 
swamps and sandy deserts; but in fact a large part of it is in many 
respects an earthly paradise. To a certain extent isolated by its geo- 
graphical position, it is nevertheless connected with the outer world by 
first-class railways and daily lines of boats. Its relative seclusion is 
the explanation of the development of marked characteristics among 
many of its people; there the breath of modernism has heretofore only 
begun to modify long established customs and habits. This is there- 
fore an excellent place to study fixed types of character, and to examine 
survivals from the past. 

The population was originally almost entirely English, and the 
settlers belonged largely to the class of gentry; the estates are still 
called “ manors” and “ houses,” and the customs are largely English. 
The language of the better classes is quite Elizabethan, and the libra- 
ries contain chiefly English classics; the proverbs on the lips of the 
people are those of the days of Shakespeare. The superior homes are 
large and spacious, surrounded by trees, and the inhabitants bear marks 
of culture and refinement. 

The most picturesque estates are to be found on the smaller islands, 
chiefly on the Chesapeake side. There is something fascinating about 
islands ; to own one, to have a stately mansion upon it, to be surrounded 
by a lovely family and numerous servants, to have one’s rich fields 
yield abundant food, and his woodland material for fires, to have the 
surrounding waters supply fish, oysters, clams, crabs, terrapin, ducks, 
and wild fowl, to have one’s own quail, rabbits, grouse, and woodcock, 
to have one’s own boats for sailing and for reaching the mainland when 
desired, is indeed to realize a dream. The islands of the Chesapeake 
have given opportunities to a dozen or twenty families to establish such 
homes as we have indicated. Byron used to say that he hoped some 
day to purchase one of the islands in the Grecian Archipelago and 
there to establish his household gods. Truly the Greek islands have 
attached to them a history and a romance of incomparable interest ; 
nevertheless, while those of the Chesapeake cannot rival those famous 
ones, they possess a charm of their own. 

The railway accommodations on the Eastern Shore are now of an 
excellent kind; the necessity for rapid transit in shipping fruits and 
vegetables from this garden spot, which adds so large a contribution to 
the markets of several great cities, has developed this industry. The 
peninsula is netted with railways branching from the main line, which 
bisects it from north to south. Six millions of consumers, within 
twenty hours’ distance from the lowest point of the peninsula, await the 
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products of this fertile territory. Railways and steamers put the 
farmers and fruit-raisers and fishermen in quick contact with the 
markets. There is scarcely a region in the United States of equal 
extent that possesses so large a proportion of cultivable land. The 
marshes along the Atlantic have other uses than the yield of harvests, 
and are not unprofitable to their owners, as they afford opportunities 
for the slaughter of wild fowl. Even the swamps are valuable, since 
from them are derived cedar, cypress, and pine. The upper portion 
of the peninsula possesses a heavy and gently rolling soil, which is 
covered with fine farms, superior forests of oak and chestnuts, and is 
admirably adapted to growing the cereals. Other portions have a 
lighter soil, especially suited to fruits and vegetables; this region 
furnishes a large share of its own fertilizers, in great deposits of green- 
sand and shell marl. Lime is also abundant, derived from the vast 
Indian shell-banks which are found along most of the waters; new 
oyster-shells also furnish a part of the fertilizer. The soil of the 
peninsula is underlaid by a substratum of clay ; such land is easily cul- 
tivated, and is suited for early fruits and vegetables. 

One-half of the counties of the Eastern Shore have heavy crops 
of wheat, which yield as much as the best wheat counties of Pennsyl- 
vania; corn of superior quality is grown in nearly every section, while 
oats, rye, and barley flourish. Peas, tomatoes, white and sweet potatoes, 
turnips, asparagus, beans, in fact, all the principal vegetables, there 
reach their highest perfection. Fruits of a superior quality are raised 
in endless variety ; the fig and the pomegranate ripen in the open air 
in the extreme southern counties, while in other sections peaches, pears, 
apples, plums, cherries, apricots, and quinces flourish wonderfully. 
Watermelons, strawberries, raspberries, blackberries, currants, cran- 
berries, and whortleberries are also shipped to the cities in immense 
quantities. Grape culture has recently become a leading pursuit. 

In this region the peach is cultivated to a larger extent and with 
greater success, both as to quality and as to quantity, than anywhere 
else in the world. In 1875 the peach crop was the largest known on 
the peninsula, and there were then carried over one railroad and its 
connections nine thousand and seventy-two car-loads of peaches. In 
1882, with a smaller but still large crop, the same railroad carried five 
thousand and eighty-two car-loads. In the former year there were also 
carried on this line nine hundred and five car-loads of berries. These 
figures represent millions of baskets of peaches, and a great many mil- 
lions of quarts of strawberries, raspberries, blackberries, whortleberries, 
cherries, currants, and gooseberries. At the same time we are to re- 
member that at least an equal amount of peaches and other fruits was 
shipped by boat, or used in the canneries or evaporating establishments. 

The waters of both shores abound with life in various and useful 
forms. Shad- and herring-fisheries are numerous. In nearly all the 
waters are to be found in great abundance rockfish, sturgeon, sheep’s- 
head, trout, and so forth. The extent of the oyster-beds in the pen- 
insula is about five thousand three hundred aud seventy-three square 
miles, giving occupation to more than ten thousand hands afloat. Be- 
sides six hundred dredging vessels, averaging twenty-three tons each, 
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there are two thousand canoes, which take about five bushels each 
daily by tongs during seven months of the year. The product is not 
less than ten million bushels, worth in first hands five million dollars. 
Hard and soft crabs, turtles, and terrapin are plentiful nearly every- 
where. Wild fowl are found in wonderful variety of numbers and 
quality on the Atlantic shores. The choicest game-birds in the world 
are here. Inland, woodcocks, partridges, snipe, wild pigeons, rabbits, 
and squirrels abound. The climate is a happy mean between the 
tropical and the temperate. The soil seldom freezes to a greater depth 
than six inches; ploughing in December and January is quite common. 
The planting and ripening seasons of the lower parts of the peninsula 
are two weeks in advance of those of New Jersey, and four or five 
weeks earlier than those of Pennsylvania. 

To the angler this region offers great attractions. Here are found 
in abundance the rockfish, the black bass, the white perch, the yellow - 
perch, the moccasin, and the pike, in fresh waters, while in the salt 
waters the sheep’s-head, the weak-fish, the Southern sea-trout, the 
croaker, the Spanish mackerel, and the blue-fish exist in great numbers. 
For the gunners there are the canvas-back duck, the redhead, the mal- 
lard, the summer duck, the green-winged teal, the long-tailed duck, 
the black duck, the buffel-head, the tufted duck, the golden eye, the 
shoveller, the pin-tail, the blue-winged teal, the snow goose, the Canada 
goose, the sheldrake, the brant, the dusky duck, the scaup duck, and 
the bald pate. Here are to be had the long-billed curlew, the short- 
billed curlew, the straight-billed curlew, the red-backed snipe, the 
willet, the red-breasted snipe, the long-shanked snipe, the yellow- 
shanked snipe, the tell-tale godwit, the turn-stone, the ash-colored 
sandpiper, the purre, the black-bellied plover, the red-breasted sand- 
piper, the woodcock, the quail, the English snipe, the clapper rail, and 
the reed-bird. 

Any account of the Eastern Shore would be incomplete without 
some mention of the diamond-backed terrapin, which has been awarded 
the palm for delicacy and general excellence, and which when averaging 
over six inches across his under-shell is worth up to seventy dollars per 
dozen, when in season. Forty years ago these terrapins were wonder- 
fully abundant, but they had not then come into general appreciation. 
The first really large catch was credited to John Ethridge, of Body 
Island, who in ten days’ fishing caught over two thousand terrapin, 
and sold them in Norfolk for about four hundred dollars. This was 
the birth of the terrapin industry. He at once returned to the spot 
and dug out two thousand more, which he sold in Baltimore for three 
hundred and fifty dollars. These sales became known, and the ex- 
termination of the wild terrapin commenced, so many being obtained 
that for some winters they were sold at Southern points for two dollars 
a dozen. Eventually artificial propagation came into vogue as a staple 
industry. The largest and most important farm is on the Patuxent, 
and consists of a salt-water lake which has been surrounded by a high 
fence to keep out the musk-rats and foxes, these being the chief enemies 
of the terrapin. 

The wild terrapin are difficult to catch. The hunting of them is 
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done in the summer and fall; the hunters dig long shallow ditches on 
the marshes and flats, and when the tide gets low they scratch the 
bottom with rakes until it is covered with a muddy paste. When the 
tide comes in it brings a few terrapin, who find the soft bottom and 
realize that they have discovered a good place to burrow and spend the 
winter ; each tide brings more, and the mud is kept soft betweentimes. 
When winter comes the hunter goes down to his preserve with a huge 
pitchfork, and pushes it into the mud till he strikes something, and in 
case he judges it to be a terrapin and not a stone, he digs it out and 
puts it in his basket. All through Maryland and Virginia the darkies 
are to be seen day and night on the marshes, armed with long, light, 
iron rods, probing. for terrapin. As the weather becomes cooler, the 
hunter takes large quantities of brush and makes a fire over the place 
where he knows the terrapin are buried. The terrapin imagine that 
spring has come, and crawl out to be captured. 

The Eastern Shore produces more table delicacies than any other 
region of equal area; and it is claimed that a family may there enjoy 
the luxuries of life cheaper than elsewhere, and that the really poor 
man can live on the peninsula for less than anywhere else, save per- 
haps in parts of Asia. The poorest inhabitants of the peninsula are 
colored people. The rural negro there probably averages annually for 
his work less than two hundred dollars in cash, and many earn less 
than one hundred and fifty dollars a year, while others do not make 
one hundred dollars in cash. Nevertheless the negro of the peninsula 
is seldom without the means of appeasing his hunger and of clothing 
himself comfortably. The winter is always short and usually mild, 
while fuel is extremely cheap, and in many parts to be had for the 
gathering. It has been estimated by those familiar with the country, 
and upon a basis of the cost of a slave’s keep in the old days, that a 
man may supply his needs on the peninsula for about sixty dollars a 
year. I quote an authority which states that a cabin and a little patch 
of ground can be rented for twenty dollars a year. One thousand 
herring can be bought for fifty cents, and cured and barrelled for fifty 
cents more, making one dollar in all. One hundred and eighty pounds 
of pork, at six cents a pound, cost ten dollars and eighty cents ; eight 
hundred pounds of corn meal can be had for ten dollars ; coffee, sugar, 
and tobacco can be supplied for six dollars, and clothing for fifteen 
dollars ; total, sixty-two dollars and eighty cents. The man also cul- 
tivates his patch for vegetables and feeding chickens. There is many 
a negro family living in just this fashion. 

The children provide wild berries as summer luxuries, and in good 
years peaches may be had for the asking. In summer the children 
wear little clothing, and in winter the cast-off rags of their parents 
suffice. If the family lives along a strip of salt water, there may be 
had crabs, clams, oysters, free. The nearest forests and the shores of 
the river and bay furnish fuel. But there are many there who live on 
even less than sixty dollars in cash per year; these hunt and fish 
throughout the year, find a bed in some other man’s cabin, pay for it in 
proceeds of rod and gun, and wear some white man’s cast-off clothing. 

But these negroes are not notable only for having so nearly solved 
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the problem of living without money: many of them are singular in 
everything that concerns their personalities and their conduct. It is 
worth while to see them drive into one of the villages, say on a Satur- 
day, when the country-people are gathering to do their shopping. One 
will see many an old negro come driving in at a snail’s pace, clad in 
ill-fitting garments too big or too little, of any color or no color, 
ragged and patched. He slouches on the seat of his tumble-down 
wagon, as if it were too much trouble to sit erect, or as if he were 
about to fall over into the bottom of the vehicle and go to sleep. His 
steed is a mule, small, bony, starved-looking, wabbling in gait, a very 
caricature of his kind. One expects him every moment to stop and 
go to feeding on the grass that grows near the gutter. The wagon 
rattles from afar; every bolt and screw is loose, the wheels seem about 
to fall entirely off; the sideboards sway, and the seat moves from side 
to side, apparently at the peril of the occupant. The harness is com- 
posed largely of rope and twine ; the lines are innocent of all accusa- 
tion of being leather. One would be willing to risk his life on a 
venture that such a team would never get down the street to the hitch- 
ing-place by the pump ; but the zigzag journey is safely made with no 
sign of anxiety on the part of the driver. And he hails his lounging 
comrades on the pavement with a guffaw that can be heard a mile off; 
the voices of the ill-clad but happy group sound mellow and sweet 
and good-natured, as they chaff one another. These voices are the 
very expression of the happy-go-lucky, idle, easy, careless life of these 
people, too indolent to sound all the syllables of their words. Yet 
they are happy ; to see and hear them one would think there was no 
to-morrow, nothing to be done in the world, and no such thing as care 
upon earth. 

There yet remain a goodly number of the old-time slaves, some of 
them of extreme age. Here and there among them is a locally cele- 
brated character: one of these, who figures in George Alfred Town- 
send’s story of that region, “The Entailed Hat,” still lives. He is 
called Sampson, and is distinguished for having captured the last deer 
known on the Eastern Shore. He accomplished this feat by running 
it down; the race lasted all day, and the pursuer was assisted by the 
fact that there was snow on the ground, and ice on the ponds and 
streams that the deer crossed. We found this old man living in a 
cabin a few miles from Snow Hill, near an old iron-furnace which 
once belonged to the man who had been his master. The yet powerful- 
looking but grizzled and bent old black lived in a room without any 
article of furniture but a bench. The day was bitterly cold, in the 
midst of winter, and he had a very feeble fire of wood in the open 
fireplace. The cracks between the boards in the floor measured an 
inch or two each, and the winter air rushed up, chilling us. But 
Sampson said he did not feel the cold, that at night he drew his bench 
up near the burning logs and threw the only blanket he owned over 
him, and slept without suffering in the worst weather. He was then 
above eighty years of age, lived alone, and no one seemed to know 
how he kept soul and body together ; but he seemed happy, and told 
us about his youth and the escapades of his master with great glee. 
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Marked characters are also still to be found among the white 
le. The isolation of the region in former times tended to the 

development of these; and even now there are portions of the Eastern 
Shore, remote from railway lines, where friction with the outside world 
has not had an opportunity to rub off the peculiarities of many of the 
home-staying portion of the population. Here are to be found men 
who talk in their own way, dress to please themselves, deliver such 
opinions as experience may have driven into them, and wear their charac- 
ters on their sleeves regardless of the rest of the world. They are racy, 
fresh, interesting, unconventional, original. One can see such persons 
on the fishing-shores, by the ducking-shores, among the oyster-beds, or 
in the cypress-swamps. Strange, uncivilized, rude, crude, yet kindly 
and interesting specimens of our varied humanity they are. Such men 
are rapidly disappearing, and the younger generation is conforming 
more and more to the standard of similarity which civilization pre- 
sents. 
Here and there are to be found men who bear on face, form, and 
manner the stamp of the old Eastern Shore aristocrat. These are 
well fed, prosperous, with an air of good breeding, of command, and 
of conscious superiority. They still wear the slouch hat, keep the 
coat open, and show a wide expanse of fine linen shirt-front. They 
are genial, hearty, hospitable, and proud. The Eastern Shore has its 
own share of bright-eyed, fresh-complexioned, cheery, spirited girls, 
who outrival their peaches in color and perfection. 

The homes of the aristocrats are filled with old things, old silver, 
old china, old pictures; the lawns have old boxwood hedges and old 
trees. The villages are chiefly of a very old-fashioned kind; one 
seems to have stepped out of the present into a remote past, when he 
visits portions of the Eastern Shore. 

One can get some idea of the influences that have been at work 
there from the names of places. Here are the names of the counties; 
Worcester, Somerset, Dorchester, Talbot, Caroline, Queen Anne, Kent, 
Cecil, names great in English history, and Wicomico, recalling the 
aborigines. Its rivers are Chester, Wye, Elk, Sassafras, Nanticoke, 
Choptank, Pocomoke, Wicomico, Manokin, and the bay on the ocean 
side is called Sinepuxent; most of these also recall the aborigines. 
These aborigines had permanent settlements or villages near the water- 
side, where they cultivated the soil and raised corn, beans, tobacco, 
and other crops ; it is evident that they appreciated their advantages 
in the way of vegetable produce. All down the bay there are shell- 
i often from six to fifteen feet deep, relics of the Indian oyster- 

easts. 

A leisurely pilgrimage over the Eastern Shore will well repay the 
observer of things American. The deep, dark cypress-swamps con- 
trast vividly with miles of peach orchards, sandy marshes with fields 
of finest vegetables, cereals with sedge-grass. Endless numbers of 
coves and estuaries indent the shores. The sleepy, old-fashioned vil- 
lages invite to dreams, by their quietness and quaintness. The ocean 


lashes one beach, and the gentle tides of the Chesapeake lap the other. 
Calvin Dill Wilson. 
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A DETECTIVE WHO DETECTED. 


I. 


: sometimes seems to me as if Nature had a keen sense of humor, 
and loved now and again to play little jokes upon her victims. 
We are apt to think of Nature as stern, majestic, unrelenting, pitiless. 
But is she really so? Animals have no sense of humor, so it is said, 
although I have seen a dog play tricks upon a cat that set a whole room- 
full of people in a roar of laughter. These, however, were clowns’ 
farces, while Nature plays serious jokes. For instance, is it not an 
exquisite joke to implant in the bosom or the brain of a man born to 
play the melancholy Dane the notion that he is really fitted to do the 
comic policeman and convulse the audience by sitting down in his 
wife’s pumpkin pies? That used to be the height of the comic man’s 
comic achievements when I was a boy. I have seen even Warren do 
it at the Boston Museum I don’t want to say how many years ago. 
Nature gives a man the physical and mental outfit for an undertaker, 
and at the same time a drop of poison which impels him to play the 
clown. This is her little joke. It is a despicable trick both upon the 
man and upon the community called upon to witness his misfortunes. 
I speak somewhat feelingly because I am only too sure that Nature 
played a little joke upon me when she filled me with the idea that I 
was born to be a detective, whereas, as a matter of fact—but that is my 
story. 

I was still a very young man, as are most men when the detective 
fever seizes them, at the time I entered the employ of the Morning 
Gazette as reporter. I had no advertised and acknowledged specialty. 
I felt myself a journalist, and everything pertaining to journalism 
was my field. Nevertheless, if there was one thing I hoped and per- 
haps prayed for, it was that some tremendous crime might come to 
light through my exertions. When the police of New York, or per- 
haps of the country, or even of the continent, or of two or three conti- 
nents, acknowledged themselves beaten and baffled, I should ‘proceed 
to delve and think until the criminal was landed in jail solely through 
my delving and thinking. Such things had happened. 

There was a reporter named Bangs on a Philadelphia paper who 
had achieved fame and fortune by tracking a supposed murderer for 
three months, night and day: that he nearly succeeded in getting the 
wrong man hanged was his—the reporter’s—misfortune, and not his 
fault. His newspaper acknowledged his enterprise and rewarded it. 
He got it into his head that a certain man, who happened to be 
perfectly innocent, was a criminal, and having formulated a brilliant 
theory he worked it out so well, he piled his damning evidence so high 
and found so many facts to fit his theory, and if they didn’t fit made 
them fit, that, as I say, he came near hanging his victim, and thereby 
won the admiration of the whole newspaper profession of his town. 
This splendid achievement led, of course, to emulation. For a long 
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time all the Philadelphia reporters went about with the idea that every 
stranger they met was a deep-dyed villain, and worked upon the theory 
that all men were guilty until they had been proved innocent. 

Another noted case occurs tome: that of a reporter—this time from 
Boston—who stood one day at the ticket window of a railway station 
buying a ticket for the suburb where he lived, when another person 
asked for a ticket for Quebec in so peculiar a voice that the reporter’s 
detective instinct began to work. The man’s hand shook so as he held - 
it out to receive the ticket that the big diamond on his little finger 
gleamed all the more. Between his feet he hugged a fat valise. Every- 
thing pointed to the defalcation of at least a million,—nervous man, 
ticket for Canada, big diamond, fat valise. The train was to start in 
six minutes. The reporter wrote a hurried note to his chief telling 
him that if a big bank defalcation came to light that evening he had 
the man and was going to track him to his lair. 

He managed to get a berth near his victim, who snored for eight 
hours,—probably a ruse,—while the reporter remained on the alert. 
When they reached Quebec the man turned out to be the clerk of a 
big jewelry firm: he had been to Boston to buy diamonds, and was 

rhaps nervous about thieves. That reporter went home feeling that 
he had done his duty ; for if there had been a defalcation that man 
must have been the defaulter. It is of such stuff that detectives— 
especially newspaper detectives—are made: men who stop at everything 
and can make something out of less than nothing. 

To return to my own adventures in this exciting field, I was highly 
delighted when one day the managing editor of the Gazette called me 
into his room and closed the door. 

“Mr. Seymour,” he said, “you may not happen to know it, but 
the Gazette has recently been imposed upon in a most shameful manner. 
Did you read the story in last Sunday’s supplement called ‘ Daisy’s 
Quest’ ?” 

“Of course,” I returned. I made it a point never to omit a line 
of the Gazette. “I thought it wasa first-rate story,—the best we have 
had, to my thinking, in months.” 

“Just so, Mr. Seymour. Unfortunately, it was not new. It was 
stolen from an English magazine of forty years ago. One of our old 
subscribers brought in the very book containing ‘ Daisy’s Quest,’ word 
for word, but with another title. Now, Mr. Seymour, we paid fifty 
dollars for that story. That is not the worst of it. We have another 
story from the same scoundrel, accepted and paid for. As you know, 
we do not usually pay for stories until after they are published ; but in 
this case the alleged writer said he was leaving the country and would 
sell both cheap if they were taken at once. We took him up, and he 
—took us in. Now, do you think you can find the rascal if he is still 
in this country ?” 

— certainly I can try. What sort of a man was he?’ I 
asked. 

“ Ah, that is another difficulty. I have never seen him. All our 
business was done by mail. Here is the address to which the letters 
and finally the money were sent. That is all you will have to work 

Vor. LXI.—5 
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upon. Stop—here is one of the man’s letters; you may need it; and 
here is the book from which ‘ Daisy’s Quest’ was copied. Report to me 
if you discover anything.” And the great man, for managing editors 
are great men to reporters, rang his bell to signify that the interview 
was over. 

My first detective job! I had had three years of journalism, and 
had found it commonplace work. Here was my reward. Fame was 
within my grasp. But was it? I read the letter in my hand: 


“Srr,—I beg to submit to you as editor of the Gazette the enclosed 
stories, in the hope that they will be found suitable for your columns. 
As I expect to leave soon for England, it would be a convenience could 
you pay in advance of publication for one or both of the papers here 
offered. The usual rate of compensation paid by the Gazette will be 
satisfactory. 

“Very truly yours, 
“James G. DANDERS, 
“318 East Thirteenth Street.” 


So much for the letter. The book was an odd volume, dated 1848, 
of an English magazine, The Londoner, long since dead. Such was my 
material. 

Obviously my first lead was to go to the address given and inquire 
for James G. Danders. The place proved to be a cheap saloon. The 
barkeeper knew but little of Danders, who came there only for his 
mail and at long intervals; for the last fortnight he had not been there 
at all. Evidently Mr. Danders had covered his tracks. For all I 
knew, he might be sending out more stolen stories from the saloon on 
the next corner. I drank some beer, more because I wanted to pump 
the bartender than for inspiration. 

“What sort of a man was Danders?” echoed the bartender, in 
answer to my question. ‘“ Well, not a man that you would take much 
notice of : onal young fellow, perhaps twenty-five years old, reddish 
hair, chin-whiskers, rather seedy dress. When he came he’d sit there 
of an evening reading the papers till closing time. Never had much 
to say, and never made no friends. But he paid for his beer like a 
man.” 

This last comment may have been a reminder that I had not paid 
for my beer. I paid, and took a ten-mile walk to think the problem 
over. Surely some ideas would come in the course of ten miles. I 
went up Fifth Avenue to the end of the Park and down along the west 
side. It was a cold, blowy day in early May, and I felt chilled when 
I reached my own part of the town under the shadow of the Jefferson 
Market building. I knew that my own room would be chilly, and so 
cast about me for some warm and pleasant place where I might rest 
and turn over in my mind the few, very few, ideas that my ten-mile 
tramp had brought up. They hardly deserved to be called ideas; I 
was about as much in the dark as when I started out. So far as I 
could see, my only chance of finding Mr. Danders was to become an 
habitué of the saloon in Thirteenth Street. The notion was not a 
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pleasant one. It might be days or weeks before Danders appeared. 
Or, again, he might not appear at all. He might have been telling the 
truth when he wrote that he was about to sail for England. This de- 
tective business was not all it had been cracked up to be. 

Somewhat disheartened, I turned into the second-hand book-shop 
of my old acquaintance Samuel Terrill, whose knowledge of books— 
old books—is, or rather was, for he passed over to the great majority 
last year, something extraordinary. He could do more wonderful things 
with books than Professor Herrmann with a dozen eggs and a new silk 
hat. He professed to .know ten thousand books by their shape and 
weight. That is, provided they were old books; for new books had 
no value in Terrill’s eyes. New books, he was wont to say, lacked 
character. 

One day a friend of mine who wasted his substance at book auc- 
tions was passing Terrill’s shop, carrying under his arm some prize that 
he had just bought; it was rather a rare book,—a copy of the first 
edition of Lamb’s “ Farewell to Tobacco,” printed in London in 1828. 

“Struck a prize?” growled Terrill, glancing up from his seat near 
the open door. 

“Yes,” said my friend ; “and T’ll bet you a dollar you can’t tell 
what: it’s a book you don’t often see.” 

“ Ah!” said Terrill, taking the parcel and feeling the book inside. 
“Will you give me a dollar if I tell you the name in three guesses?” 

“ Done,” said my friend. 

Terrill turned it over, weighed it in his hand, squeezed it in all 
directions, smelt it. Finally,— 

“Tf it isn’t the third edition of Byron’s ‘ Bride of Abydos,’ it’s the 
first: edition of Lamb’s ‘ Farewell to Tobacco.’ ” 

Ever since I had heard this remarkable story it had been one of 
my amusements to test Terrill’s knowledge in a variety of ways, some- 
times with success, sometimes without. The wizened old fellow now 
glanced at the book under my arm. 

“Tt’s not a find,” I said, in answer to his glance. ‘It’s only a 
bound volume of an old magazine.” 

“Ah, yes,” said he, undoing the paper and looking at the book. 
“Tt’s a rare book all the same; I didn’t know there was another copy 
in the country outside of the Manhattan Library.” 

Some customers came in, and I passed out to think over this new 
lead. So the only other copy of this book was in the Manhattan Li- 
brary. Then whoever had copied “ Daisy’s Quest” must or may have 
done so at the Manhattan Library, unless he or she had a private copy 
of the book, which was not likely. 

In half an hour I was at the library, where my story was told to 
the head librarian, who was quite a friend of ours and more than willing 
to help the Gazette. The system pursued at the library made it easy 
to find out when a book had been used, and by whom. Every reader 
had to fill up a blank card with the name of the volume wanted and 
sign it. Each day’s cards, several hundred in number, were preserved. 
It would be a matter of time and patience to wade through this mass, 
beginning a few days before Danders’s letter to the Gazette and going 
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back, but this was one of the tests of a born detective; he ought to 
shadow a man for months without complaint, go without food or sleep 
for a week,—in fact, make a perfect martyr of himself and enjoy it. 

The librarian was willing to allow me to search the cards for what 
I wanted, and I began work at once, sticking to it until the closing — 
gong rang through the building. In the three hours so occupied I 
went over the cards of two weeks without finding that any one had 
called for the Londoner. It was quite possible that there might be 
other volumes of that copy floating about the city; the rascal who 
called himself Danders might have picked one up for a few cents. I 
went home in a disconsolate mood, going a mile out of my way to stop 
at the saloon in Thirteenth Street, where my barkeeping friend told me 
that Danders had not reappeared. 

“T’ll give five dollars to get a two-minutes’ glance at Danders. 
There’s my address. Send a messenger for me when Danders comes, 
and the money will be yours.” 

The man understood. Walking home, an idea came to me. If 
the Manhattan Library’s copy of the Londoner for 1848 had been 
used within a month or two, the dust on it would not be so thick as 
upon volumes that were never disturbed, say the volumes of that bril- - 
liant periodical the Congressional Record. 

A good night’s sleep put new heart into me, and before the doors 
of the library opened I was there. So were eight or ten other eager 
workers, evidently professional readers, to whom the Manhattan’s 
books were tools. One man, whom I recognized as a designer of 
theatrical costumes, told me he came to look for ideas in the great art 
works of France and Germany, and seldom came away from his day’s 
work without sketches enough to provide a whole burlesque company 
with costumes; which, however, to those who know the sort of cos- 
tumes affected by burlesquers, is not, perhaps, saying much. Several 
of my companions on the steps might have been students; one was a 
tramp, who wanted a day’s rest in a comfortable chair; and another, 
with whom I scraped acquaintance a day or two later, was a clerk in a 
big publishing house. 

One figure in the little group particularly interested me, that of a 
dark young girl, apparently not more than eighteen or nineteen years 
of age, who seemed out of place among these workers. There was 
nothing of the student about her, and not much of the worker; her 
dress was extremely neat, and, to my inexpert eyes, even fashionable. 
Slender, dark, quiet, decidedly pretty and decidedly a lady, her one 
idea seemed to be to get into the library as soon as possible and with- 
out attracting attention. It was something of a surprise to me to note 
later in the day that this young woman, instead of poring over a novel, 
was copying extracts from volumes almost as big as herself. 

Nine o’clock struck, the big doors of the library swung open, and 
our little group, now numbering at least a score of persons, filed in 
and scattered. I took up my pile of cards where I had left off, and 
went at it pending the arrival of the librarian. That gentleman 
smiled at my suggestion to examine the copy of the Londoner for 1848, 
but good-naturedly led the way to an alcove in the second story, In 
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the semi-darkness I almost ran over a young fellow carrying an armful 
of books, one of the attendants of the library. The particular copy 
of the Londoner was found, and no second glance was needed to show 
that it had been taken down more recently than any of its fellows 
upon the same shelf. Plainly it was worth while to keep on with my 
search among the cards. 

When noon came I stopped, tired and hungry, having gone back a 
full month without finding what I sought. As I crossed the main 
hall of the library to leave for luncheon, the young girl I had noticed 
at the door was carrying one of her big books back to the desk. She 
staggered under the weight. | 

“ Will you allow me to help you?” I whispered, for loud talk is 
forbidden inside the library. And, taking her smile as an answer, I 
took the book and carried it to the desk. 

“Thank you,” she whispered, and was gone. 

I met her again on my way back from luncheon. I was so tired 
with my morning’s work that I ventured upon a little stroll towards 
one of my favorite haunts in the Bowery, a book-stall where I had 
sometimes found treasures. Hope deferred, says the poet or somebody 
else, maketh the heart sick; and my hopes had been aroused and 
deferred several thousand times that morning. Upon every card I 
took up I had hoped to see “‘ Londoner Magazine, 1848,” and I had 
seen nothing of the kind. The sleuth-hound within me was tired out. 
Another day of it, and I should ask to have some one else detailed to 
find Mr. James G. Danders. It was in this despondent frame of 
mind that I began to turn over the pile of old books exposed upon a 
sidewalk stall, and it was only when I happened to interfere with the 
delvings of’ a neighbor in the same box that with a start of pleasure I 
recognized the girl whom I had helped in the library an hour before. 
She made no pretence of ignoring me; on the contrary, she smiled in 
the pleasantest manner, and in five minutes we were talking books 
with all the friendliness of old acquaintances. She was as clever and 
interesting as she was pretty. And she was almost as fond of old 
books as I was. 

‘IT suppose you wonder why I work so hard there,” she said, as 
we strolled back towards the library. 

“Not at all,” said I, wondering all the more, and waiting with 
some curiosity for the explanation that would now be forthcoming. 

“My father is an invalid,” she went on, with a sigh and the first 
shadow I had seen on her face. “ He is almost blind, owing to an 
accident, and cannot see well enough to go about the streets. Never- 
theless he writes a great deal. So that when he needs to consult a 
book at the library, which is about every day, I have to be his repre- 
sentative, copying what I think will be of value to him. Often I 
find that I have wasted my day, as I am not scholar enough to know 
exactly what my father wants and what he doesn’t want. First I 
copy the table of contents of the book and take it to him. He goes 
over it and marks the chapters he wants. The library rule is not to 
allow a book to go outside of the building: if the directors knew how 
many hundreds and thousands of useless pages I have copied from 
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their dusty old books in the last two years, and how many headaches 
their rule is responsible for, I really think they would make an ex- 
ception in my favor.” 

“ What particular field are you interested in?” I asked. This was 
deep upon my part, for with that information I could find out from 
the cards the name and address of this interesting young person. I 
had never laid eyes upon her before nine o’clock that morning, and 
yet, somehow, I felt a strong disinclination to lose sight of her. She 
might disappear and leave no more trace behind her than that wretch 
of a Danders had done. 

“T read chiefly books concerning the Inquisition. My father is 
writing a book upon the history of the Spanish Inquisition.” 

We were at the library the next moment, but as we went in she 
gave me permission to carry back to her table the ponderous tome I 
had already helped her with, When that was done I went back to 
my work with redoubled interest. If the cards told me nothing about 
Danders, they would tell me something else I was almost equally eager 
to know. Before I had been at work for twenty minutes something 
happened that highly amazed me. Upon one and the same card was 
all the information I looked for. This card told me that on March 
23 of that year Miss Ellen Robertson, of 118 West Thirtieth Street, 
had taken out Limborch’s “ History of the Inquisition,” London, 1731 ; 
also Cardozo’s “ History of the Spanish Inquisition,” Madrid, 1807 ; 
and also—could I trust my eyes ?—the Londoner for 1848 ! 


II. 


For a few moments I sat dazed at my discovery. That, however, 
was no state of mind for a detective, especially for a detective who had 
detected something. What was I to do? Denounce this young girl 
as a possible thief to the library authorities? Such a course would put 
an end to her chances for copying any more English stories for Amer- 
ican newspapers ; but it would mean disgrace, and in all probability it 
would not result in recovering the one hundred dollars that the Gazette 
had lost. Moreover, the more I thought of the girl and her pleasant 
ways, the less I liked the idea of accusing her of wrongdoing. I 
pondered the problem for a good hour. Danders’s note was in my 
pocket. It was some encouragement to find that the handwriting was 
not a bit like the fine feminine scrawl of Miss Ellen Robertson. It 
was perfectly possible that this copy of the Londoner might have been 
taken out by another person, Danders, for instance, as well as by Miss 
Robertson. With this theory in view I went manfully to work at my 
cards again, and so thoroughly convinced myself that such must be 
the case that when my friend the librarian passed my desk at closing 
time, and asked me whether I had found my man, I was weak enough 
to say, No. According to the strict terms of the inquiry, I had not 
found my man: it wasa woman. I came across several more cards 
bearing Miss Robertson’s signature and a request for the Londoner of 
1848: evidently she had used the volume almost every day for a 
week. That evening I kept away from the Gazette office in order to 
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avoid the questions I should have met there, for I had reported that I 
was examining the cards in the Manhattan Library. Thus does con- 
science make cowards even of successful detectives. 

The next day I put in eight hours’ work at my bundles of cards, 
going back half a year. Apparently no one else had touched that 
number of the Londoner or any other number of that magazine. I 
reviewed the evidence as detectives are wont to do in books. Here was 
a young woman engaged from morning till night in copying from the 
Londoner of June, 1848. “ Daisy’s Quest” had been stolen from this 
book, and according to Terrill, an expert, it was unlikely that there 
was another copy outside of that library to be found in the country. 
No other person had taken the book out. 

Nevertheless, before any accusation could be made, it would cer- 
tainly be necessary to connect Miss Robertson with Danders. That 
might not be easy. Puzzled and sick at heart, I was leaving the 
library at four o’clock, when at the door I found Miss Robertson 
gazing out into the rain with dismay. I had purposely avoided her 
during the day, contenting myself with making sure that she was at 
work as usual, It was impossible to avoid her now, for I had an 
umbrella and she had none. Perhaps, after all, a detective ought not 
to neglect this opportunity to know more of Miss Robertson. So I 
offered to take her to her car. Her manner was a trifle stiff: perhaps 
she had noted and resented my studied avoidance. 

“Let me see,—you will have to take a Sixth Avenue car,” said 
this particular detective, in his stupid way. 

“Why, yes; but how did you know that?” said Miss Robertson, 
her curiosity getting the best of her displeasure, if there had been any 
displeasure. Perhaps it was only my conceit that gave birth to this 
latter fancy. 

I have always been considered a fairly ready liar, but for a few 
seconds I stumbled. I could not tell her that I had her address care- 
fully copied into my note-book. I suppose it was newspaper instinct 
that prompted me to say,— 

“T happened to see you take a Sixth Avenue car last night as I 
was going home.” 

“That’s very strange,” said the girl, looking up at me with a 
twinkle that even the shadow of the umbrella could not eclipse, “ for 
I walked all the way home last night.” 

I was enough of a liar to see my way clear now. 

“ Really! Then it must have been some one very much like you, 
and some one who came from the library. Then perhaps you do not 
take the Sixth Avenue car after all ?” 

“Yes, I do. I live in Thirtieth Street. But before I take my 
car I have to stop on Sixth Avenue at a book-store where I ordered 
some writing-paper for my father last night. The rain has stopped, 
so that I needn’t trouble you to go out of your way any farther.” 

“Tt is not out of my way. Besides, it might rain again.” 

So we went on towards Sixth Avenue and then turned up-town. 
Tn less time than I can write it, and by what magic I hardly know, I 
had wholly forgotten that Miss Robertson was probably a criminal of 
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a mild type and I the sleuth-hound on her track, the avenger. She 
had very pretty ways—for a criminal. And she talked more to my 
liking than any other girl I had met in years, or before that. 

‘“There’s the sort of rain costume you ought to have,” I said, 
pointing to a draped wax figure in the brilliantly lighted show-window 
of a great shop,—a woman in a long mackintosh, holding an open 
umbrella in the face of a supposititious rain-storm. It was the regular 
rainy-day exhibition of that particular shop. 

Miss Robertson paused and looked at the display with interest. 
There were also costly gowns and fine furs in this same window show- 
case, which was as big as some drawing-rooms. 

“Yes, that is very nice,” she said, with something of a sigh. 
Evidently the sight of so much silk and satin made her envious. 

“Why,” I asked, “does every woman sigh deeply as she turns 
away from such a display or from a jeweller’s window? Five women 
turned away from that window in the last three minutes, and every 
one of them gave a deep sigh as she did so.” 

“Did I sigh too?” 

“You were the fifth.” 

“It was not covetousness that made me sigh,” she said. “It was 
the sight of that umbrella held against what was supposed to be a 
driving storm. Have you ever noticed how easy it is to run into a 
lamp-post or into another person when you carry an umbrella in that 
way? Of course you have. My poor father made that observation 
several years ago, and was unfortunate enough to devise a remedy.” 

“Unfortunate ?” 

“Yes. Do you remember my mentioning, the day we first met, 
that my father’s eyesight had been almost destroyed by an accident ? 
One night during a storm, when people staggered blindly along, their 
umbrellas held straight in front of them, a woman put the point of 
her umbrella into my father’s eye. At the time he thought but little 
of the matter, but some nerve was injured, and he has been almost 
blind ever since. That is nearly three years ago. While laid up, he 
invented a way to prevent such accidents. He proposed to sew an 
eye-glass into the umbrella, so that a person could look ahead and 
avoid any obstruction.” 

“ Not a bad idea, I should think. I suppose he patented it and lost 
a pile of money: inventors always do.” 

“Yes, he lost more money than we could afford, making experi- 
ments, and I did my best to spoil a dozen fine umbrellas—we had quite 
a lot of them—by cutting holes in them and sewing in bits of glass 
that wouldn’t stay in place after all.” 

“But the patent? Why couldn’t he sell that for lots of money ?” 

“The patent? Oh, he never got a patent. It seems that some one 
took a patent on the same idea more than forty years ago. It cost papa 
about four hundred dollars to find that out. Patent lawyers are expen- 
sive. Poor papa! Between the Spanish Inquisition and his patent 
umbrella——” And a sigh finished the sentence. 

“Did he show his idea to any umbrella-makers ?” 

“Oh, yes. But when he found that he couldn’t get a patent he 
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lost heart and put the dozen umbrellas away in a corner, each umbrella 
with a big hole but with no glass as yet. That’s why I have no 
umbrella to-day.” 

“ Blessed-invention !” I ventured, and I really meant it. 

Miss Robertson flushed slightly. 

“You wouldn’t say so if you knew what it has cost us.” 

‘“‘T know an umbrella-maker,” I went on. “ He’san intimate friend 
of mine. Do you think your father would object to my taking one of 
his sample umbrellas to my friend? Patent or no patent, it might be 
worth something. You might at least get your four hundred dollars 
back again.” 

“You are very kind. I will speak to him about it. Here is my 
street: good-night, and thank you.” 

I was loath to let her go. 

“Suppose I ask your father at once: would that do any harm ?” 

Miss Robertson’s pretty brow contracted for a few seconds. “TI 
think not,” she said, finally, and we went on. “ My father is a little 
peculiar. Illness has made him so; if he is a trifle brusque, you must 
put it down to the whim of an invalid.” 

We stopped at an old-fashioned, comfortable house of the plainer 
sort, and Miss Robertson opened the door with a latch-key. After 
climbing two flights of stairs I was ushered into a plainly furnished 
but exquisitely neat and clean room. There was a lamp on the table, 
under the light of which an old woman sat sewing. Before a grate fire 
sat a man who must have been an exceedingly handsome fellow in his 
youth. Even at sixty-five his white hair and bushy beard and eyebrows 
gave no sign of illness, for his complexion was as rosy as that of a child, 
and as his keen ears detected the step of a stranger there was almost 
the elasticity of youth in the way he stood up and, holding to the arm 
of his chair, waited for explanations. 

Miss Robertson nodded to the old woman and kissed her father. 

“Papa dear, here is a gentleman who wants to talk to you about 
your work.—By the way, it has just occurred to me that Ido not know 
your name. This is terribly improper, is it not?” She smiled as she 
took her father’s hand in hers and gently patted it. The old man 
waited silently. 

“You see, papa dear, this gentleman has been very kind in helping 
me at the library; and to-night, as I had no umbrella and as it was 
raining, he insisted upon bringing me home.” 

“You are welcome, sir.—Ellen, has the gentleman a chair?” And 
until he heard me sit down the old man remained standing. “ You 
wish to see me about my book on the Spanish Inquisition. Are you a 
publisher ?” 

‘No, no, papa dear. It’s about the umbrella that Mr. ” and 
again she paused. 

“Seymour,” I said,—‘‘ James Seymour.” 

“ that Mr. Seymour wishes to see you. On the way home we 
happened to see something that suggested our patent to me, and Mr. 
Seymour knows an umbrella-manufacturer who might be interested in 
the matter, even if nothing more came of it.” 
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While her father pondered she said to me, “ We speak of it as our 
patent, although, as I told you, we have no patent.” 

“T could take my friend one of your umbrellas this evening,” I 
said. What awful lies we detectives have to tell ! 

Miss Robertson looked at her father. 

“You are very kind,” said the father. ‘“ ‘The trouble is, Mr. 
Mr.——” 

“Seymour,” the girl prompted. 

“ Ah, yes, thank you, dear—Mr. Seymour—you are very kind, but 
we have not one umbrella fit to show. My daughter has not succeeded 
in sewing the eye-glass piece in so that it holds its place when the um- 
brella is opened and closed.” 

“T can easily finish the one I began last,” said Miss Robertson, “ if 
Mr. Seymour could wait for a few moments.” 

“ Most certainly I can,” said I, perfectly happy, and willing to wait 
all night if necessary, “and——” 

Here I stopped to listen to a queer noise or succession of noises 
coming through the half-closed door of the next room. It was the sort 
of sound that is made by a pump when sucking air instead of water, or 
by a person in great distress from asthma. 

“That’s Mrs. Wiggins,” said Miss Robertson, jumping up. “ Please 
excuse me fora moment.” She left the room, closing the door after 
— I had hardly begun to talk with Mr. Robertson before she came 
back. 

“Mrs. Wiggins says that supper will be spoiled unless it is eaten at 
once—this minute. And, as it will take me a good many minutes to 
make}that umbrella presentable to a real umbrella-manufacturer, may 
I ask Mr. Seymour to take supper with us?” 

Before the father could add his request I had assented, without 
attempt to hide my pleasure. 

“Tt is ready now, and on the table,” she went on, ushering me into 
the next room, which proved to be a tiny room even for three persons, 
—so small, in fact, that every time Mrs. Wiggins appeared from the 
kitchen Miss Ellen had to rise and move her chair to let her in. 

“This room often reminds me,” said Miss Robertson, “of the lady 
who closed her first visit toa New York flat with the remark, ‘ Well, 
now that I have seen all the closets, where are the rooms?’ She must 
have come from Virginia, our old home: we have big houses there. 
But if it is a closet or no better, it’s ourown. With Mrs. Wiggins——” 
here the same curious sound as of a pump in distress made itself heard—- 
“that’s Mrs. Wiggins now ;” and Miss Ellen jumped up to allow that 
singular old woman to come in with a dish of roasted rabbit. 

When the door closed after her, “Mrs. Wiggins has her peculi- 
arities, as you may observe,” said Miss Robertson, laughing. “That 
peculiar snort of hers is something I can’t understand, except as a 
signal to open the door. You see, I have to get up every time the 
door is opened ; and as Mrs. Wiggins usually has her hands full of 
plates or carries a tray, she cannot knock.” 

“ And to kick she is ashamed ; or perhaps she feels that it would be 
undignified,” added Mr. Robertson, with a smile. 
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“So she snorts,” said Miss Ellen. 

“ And she can also cook,” said I, for the rabbit was excellent and 
cooked to perfection. Roast rabbit was something that I had not tasted 
since I came from the country. 

“T really don’t know what we should do without her, papa dear. 
—You see,” turning to me, “she stays in the room with my father a 
great deal of the time while I am away, so that she can get him what- 
ever he requires.” 

And so we chatted throughout the meal, with but one shadow upon 
the feast. I felt that I was a traitor. Here I was eating and enjoy- 
ing the bread of these good people and meanwhile plotting their ruin. 
Another week’s acquaintance with the Robertson family, and I should 
be ready to throw the Gazette overboard and help the criminals to 
escape. After the meal was over and Mrs. Wiggins had snorted at the 
kitchen door for the last time and gone home, we sat down by the fire, 
and while Mr. Robertson gave me a somewhat rambling account of his 
researches upon the Spanish Inquisition—at least it seemed rambling 
to me, perhaps because of a disturbing vision upon the other side of 
the fireplace—Miss Ellen worked deftly at one of the famous umbrel- 
las, and I talked as cleverly as I knew how, trying to divide my re- 
marks between the Spanish Inquisition and the patent umbrella. Very 
much too soon those deft and dainty fingers had finished their task. 

“There,” exclaimed Miss Robertson, with an accent of triumph, 
interrupting her father’s graphic description of the persuasive effects 
of thumbscrews as manipulated by the Spanish Inquisitors, “I do be- 
lieve practice makes perfect. If that eye-glass falls out, I shall be 
surprised. Nevertheless, Mr. Seymour, you can tell your friend that 
adie the work of a beginner. By the way, it’s my old school um- 

rela.” 

I tested the work and shook the umbrella up and down. It had 
been so long since I had had a taste of anything like home life, and 
this little glimpse of a home had been so grateful to me, that I was 
sorry to find that the glass held in place. It might be a long time 
before I was invited to sit before that fire again. Half-past eight rang 
out from the little clock on the mantel-shelf. I had no further excuse 
for staying. 

“Whether or not I succeed in convincing my friend of the value 
of this great invention,” I said, getting up, “I must thank you both 
for a pleasant evening.” And I told them something of my boarding- 
house life, the only one open to a young man who comes from the 
country to make his way in the great city. In return they told me 
something of their old home in Virginia. 

“Come again as soon as you can and let us know the result,” said 
the old man, rising to bid me good-by. Miss Robertson said nothing, 
but her dark eyes beamed kindly. 

“T suppose that you are in business here,” continued the father, 
“although you are neither a publisher nor an umbrella-maker.” 

He paused, and during the pause an idea came to me. Suppose I 
told them that I was upon the staff of the Gazette. If they had any 
guilty knowledge of “ Daisy’s Quest,” surely something of the guilt 
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would show. It was an idea worth acting upon, but even as I deter- 
mined to carry it out I also resolved that rather than bring trouble into 
that home I would throw the whole business up and report that the 
man who stole “ Daisy’s Quest” had gone to Australia. 

“ You are neither a publisher nor an umbrella-maker ?” he repeated. 
I gathered myself for the blow. 

“No,” I said, as calmly as I could, gazing at the fire, ‘I am simply 
a reporter for the New York Gazette.” Then I watched to see how 
they took the blow. Neither father nor daughter seemed to be in the 
least impressed. Not a muscle of the old gentleman’s face moved. 
The daughter raised her eyebrows and said, “Ah!” with a smile. 
That was all. 

Probably the late M. Vidocq would have discerned black guilt and 
the writhing of a guilty conscience in this behavior, or at least the 
hardihood of the brazen criminal. But decidedly I was no Vidocq, 
for I saw nothing but innocence. I was very young. 


ITI. 


[ had not told an unblushing falsehood when I had said that I knew 
a man who made umbrellas. To be precise, I knew a man who sold 
umbrellas, for I had bought umbrellas from him, and for aught I knew 
he might make them himself or at least have them made for him. But 
it was too late to hunt him up that night. I went home hugging that 
precious umbrella, her umbrella and her work, and laid it on the table 
in my little room while I thought over the situation. Within the last 
six hours the situation had altered with a vengeance. Six hours before 
that I had been intent upon running down the person who had victim- 
ized the Gazette to the extent of one hundred dollars. And now I was 
intent upon shielding that person, or some one whom I supposed to be 
that person, from the results of her misdemeanor. 

At times I could not bring myself to the belief that she could be 
the guilty one. Looking at that umbrella, her umbrella, her school 
umbrella, I cudgelled my brains for explanations and excuses. They 
were rather unsophisticated people, this father and daughter, and 
perhaps they had done this wretched thing when hard pushed for 
money, and without a realization of its heinousness. Some excellent 
people, women especially, saw nothing wrong in cheating the govern- 
ment by smuggling in laces and gloves—rather the contrary; they 
boasted to their friends of their success. Perhaps Miss Robertson saw 
nothing worse in getting the best of a newspaper. Such an achieve- 
ment gave evidence of a moral bluntness which I could not associate 
with her; and yet—and yet—the evidence was certainly against her. 
But was it? After all, what did my precious evidence amount to? It 
was not enough to convict a professional thief, to say nothing of this 
young girl. With this comforting reflection I went to bed, to dream 
that the heavens rained fire and brimstone and that my only defence 
against the downpour was that umbrella,—her umbrella. 

As it would be necessary to have some sort of story ready for 
Miss Robertson when I met her at the library the next morning, I left 
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my boarding-house early and stopped at the shop of my umbrella- 
dealer. In a dozen words I told him the story and showed him the 
umbrella. He smiled good-naturedly. 

“Tt doesn’t seem a bad idea to you, Mr. Seymour,” said he, “ but 
to any one in the trade it’s absurd, for a number of reasons. In the 
first place, you could never make a water-tight joint where that glass is 
fitted in; there would always be a leak there. If that was not enough 
to damn it, people would not carry such an umbrella, because other 
people would look after them and perhaps laugh ; then the glass would 
prevent the umbrella being furled up into the tight thin roll that fashion 
demands; finally, no one would pay a penny more for an umbrella 
with an eye-glass in it than for one without. If any one wants to sell 
you the patent, avoid it as you would the plague. It’s a capital idea— 
to let alone.” 

There was nothing more to be said, and I walked on to the library 
hugging that umbrella. With all its faults, it was still precious. At 
the doors I met Miss Robertson, who had evidently been on the watch 
for me. 

“Well,” she said, her eyes dancing with eagerness, “was your 
friend enthusiastic?” How could I dash her hopes? 

“ He said it was a capital idea,” I replied. She saw that I was not 
full of hope. “ But he suggested weak points,” I went on. And 
gradually I told her the whole story. She made a brave show about it, 
but her eyes were dim with a suspicion of tears. 

“What does one man’s verdict amount to?” I said, as cheerfully as 
I could.. “ Probably this particular manufacturer is an idiot.” 

“You said that he was an intimate friend of yours, didn’t you?” 
and there was a ghost of a smile. 

“Of course,” I said, only too happy to see the mist of tears disap- 
pear; “but he may be an idiot all the same.” 

“Oh, I’m afraid not. You see, two umbrella-dealers to whom 
papa spoke said about the same thing, and declined to go into the 
matter even to the extent of making a few such umbrellas. To tell 
the truth, I had no very great hopes, and it is better to know the 
facts. Poor papa! I must do a good day’s copying to console him; 
he was more sanguine than I. Thank you all the same, Mr. Seymour. 
I’m sure you have done your best.” 

With her sunniest smile she tripped into the library, and was soon 
engrossed in her work. There was a boy from the Gazette office wait- 
ing for me with a note from my chief. Another bother was in store 
for me. I was needed for a hurried expedition to a political conven- 
tion in Boston, and Burton, the managing editor, wrote that he had 
decided to put a professional detective on the matter of “ Daisy’s 
Quest” and release me from the job. Would I be so good as to write 
out what I had accomplished in running down the thief, if anything, 
and turn it into the office before I left town? it might be useful to the 
detective in question. 

Here was a pretty pickle! Unfortunately, I had told Burton that 
I was searching the cards of the Manhattan Library for any person 
who might have taken out a copy of the Londoner for 1848. My 
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friend the librarian would give the detective the same information. 
Without a doubt the man would go over those cards again, would find 
Miss Robertson’s name, and she might be accused of the theft. What 
was to be done? I pretended to read a book while I thought it over. 
Luncheon-time came, and I had decided upon a course. I should tell 
Miss Robertson the whole story. On their returning the one hundred 
dollars, the Gazette would, with my influence, take no further steps in 
the matter. If she could not return the money, I could and would. 

When the noon bell rang I carried Miss Robertson’s books to the 
desk for her and begged for a few words with her on her way to lunch. 

“ About the umbrella?” she whispered. 

“No; about a more serious matter.” 

Miss Robertson looked startled, but said nothing. 

It was an ideal spring day, and the air was like a breath of heaven 
after the tomb-like atmosphere of the library. We strolled along the 
old-fashioned street in which the library is situated. It was a hard 
matter to begin. Miss Robertson said but little, waiting, somewhat 
uneasily, for me. I plunged in, and I take some credit to myself for 
the delicacy with which I did it. I began the story just as if she had 
nothing to do with it. I told her how I had been asked to trace the 
person who had palmed off an old story upon the Gazette, how I had 
heard of a copy of the Londoner in the Manhattan Library, and had 
finally discovered the card bearing the name of the person who had last 
taken out that copy of the magazine. Miss Robertson had the valuable 
faculty of assuming interest in a story whether or not she felt any ; her 
eyes grew big with excitement as I reached the climax. We had for- 
gotten all about luncheon. What an actress she was! Not a tremor 
of fear, not even a blush! 

“ And you actually found the card, Mr. Seymour! Well, do go 
on: what was the name upon the card ?” 

“Yours,” I said, slowly. I had to be cruel, to be kind. 

“Mine!” she exclaimed, with a puzzled smile. 

“ Unfortunately, yes.” My manner was grave. Her smile flickered 
and died out. Then a suspicion of the truth dawned upon her. 

“ Well—but—then if my name was upon that card—then you 
suspect—that I cheated your newspaper !” 

= had stopped walking, and was very pale. But her dark eyes 
flashed. 

“Oh!” she went on, without giving me time to answer, “ how could 
any one suspect me of such a thing? You don’t know me, but you 
might have known that I. This comes of making acquaintances 
in the street !”” 

Her tone was bitter, and her eyes flashed scorn. She grasped the 
iron railing in front of a house, as if to keep from falling. I began 
inwardly to curse myself for having even dared to suggest her guilt by 
my looks, if not by my words. But I found my tongue. 

“ Miss Robertson,” I said, hurriedly, “ you say that I do not know 
you. I know you well enough to have wished with all my heart and 
soul to be of help to you. I have not said that I thought you guilty 
of any wrong, or that I even suspected you. But here is your name 
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coupled with this wretched case. In another hour I shall have left the 
city and a professional detective will be placed upon the case. He will 
find this peculiar evidence. You can imagine what you might have to 
face and what I wanted to spare you. You may have made my ac- 
quaintance in the street, but, believe me, I have done you no harm. 
Everything I have seen about you I have liked—very much—too much 
for my own peace of mind. If we meet again e 

“ Will you kindly leave me?” she said, coldly. ‘I must go back 
to my work. I—never want to see you again.” 

“Tam going,” I said, “and it is not probable that we shall meet 
again. Iam not given to intruding myself. But if we do meet again, 
try to believe that the young man whom you met in the street did his 
best to do you a kindness. I may be a fool, but I wanted to help 
you. Good-by, and forgive me.” 

I had not gone a dozen steps when she stopped me. 

“ Mr. Seymour,” she said, quietly, and with a vast dignity for so 
young a girl, “ you may be right; perhaps I ought to thank you. But 
I can’t—you ought”—here there was a suspicion of a sobh—“ you ought 
to have known. I can forgive you only when you find the thief you 
are looking for. My father will never forgive you.” 

She turned away with the air of an offended queen. But I fancied 
I caught the echo of another faint sob, and that fancy was of extraor- 
dinary comfort to me for the next fortnight. 

I am afraid the Gazette got but indifferent service out of me during 
those next few weeks. I went to the Boston convention, and while I 
listened to speeches, dull and otherwise, my mind was in the Manhattan 
Library. As to what happened during my absence of course I knew 
nothing. When the convention was over and I could get back, my 
first question to Burton, made with as indifferent an air as I could 
muster, concerned “ Daisy’s Quest.” 

“Oh,” he replied, “ we gave it up. That detective merely wasted 
a week. It was throwing good money after bad.” 

I breathed more freely, and for a few days tried to make myself 
believe that I had dismissed Miss Robertson and “ Daisy’s Quest” from 
my mind. Secretly, I knew better. For a week I kept away from 
the neighborhood of the library. Then one day I really had occasion 
to consult a book that I knew was there and nowhere else ; so I resolved 
to go. Surely I had the right to do so, and it would be idiotic to allow 
a morbid memory to interfere with my business or even my pleasure. 
So I went. It was just before the noon hour. There she sat as usual, 
her eyes fastened upon her work. When the bell rang a greasy-looking 
chap in green goggles and with a sickly grin carried her books to the 
desk for her; and she thanked him with a smile. 

Probably she was a good deal of a flirt. And probably I was not 
the only young man whose acquaintance she had made in the street. I 
got away before she saw me. Another week passed. Life had lost its 
savor. It was of no use trying to deceive myself. Perhaps the best 
thing to do was to take up my detective business again. I had made 
so brilliant a success of it already! But that was the only avenue to- 
wards a reconciliation. She would forgive me when I found the thief 
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of “ Daisy’s Quest.” But where should I begin? It looked hopeless, 
and it might take months—or years. Meantime that greasy fellow in 
the green goggles would be making headway; slowly, perhaps, but 
the turtle got there in the end. 

Suppose I did take up “ Daisy’s Quest” again and gave all my 
spare time and money to the enterprise, what were my chances of ac- 
complishing anything? If I gave years to it, Miss Robertson might 
at least give me credit for devotion to the cause; I might, and probably 
would, grow thin and haggard—that might touch her. But, again, I 
might devote no end of time and money to the case, and Miss Robertson 
be no wiser and no better for it in the end. I still had her umbrella: 
that was some comfort. If I could only take it back to her I should 
be willing to undergo some of the choicest tortures of the Spanish In- 
quisition. The more I pondered the less light I saw ahead of me. 

I was at the lowest ebb of courage and hope, and seriously thought 
of boldly calling at Miss Robertson’s house to return that umbrella, 
for life of the kind I led was not worth living, when something oc- 
curred. Upon getting home to dinner one night I found a dirty scrap 
of paper with these words scrawled upon it; 


“T can tell you where Danders is to be seen. 
“‘ JaMES SULLIVAN, Bartender at 318 East Thirteenth St.” 


My brain was on fire in a minute. All the whiskey in Sullivan’s 
saloon could not have made it work at a quicker pace. No dinner for 
me that night. In ten minutes I had found a cab and was bowling 
along to 318 East Thirteenth Street. I found my barkeeping friend — 
exasperatingly cool. I had expected to find him eagerly waiting for 
me. On the contrary, I had to introduce myself and refresh his memory 
with that five-dollar bill before he could remember much about Danders. 
Yes, Danders had turned up again, but not in that saloon. Sullivan 
had met him at the saloon of a friend of his in Twenty-Second Street 
near Ninth Avenue, and upon making inquiries had discovered that 
he (Danders) was accustomed to spend most of his evenings there. 

Off I started for Twenty-Second Street. It was past eight o’clock 
when I sauntered into the saloon with as good an air of indifference as 
I could summon up. Was Danders there? A dozen men were in the 
saloon, some playing cards, some reading the papers or gossiping. In 
one corner was a man whose face was strangely familiar to me. I sat 
down before a glass of beer and while pretending to read a newspaper 
studied Danders. It was Danders without a doubt,—“a small young 
fellow, reddish hair, chin-whiskers, seedy dress:” he filled Sullivan’s 
description. But where had I seen him before? I have a capital 
memory, and was able to reconstruct gradually the scene in which 
Danders had played a part in my life. It was in some gloomy place. 
The light was bad. The man was carrying something in his arms. 
But what? Ah! I had it now. It was a load of books. Then the 
truth flashed upon me. Danders was the clerk at the library whom I 
had met in the alcove when I had gone to look at that copy of the 
Londoner. My work was done. I finished my beer and went to the 
house of my friend the librarian, getting his address from the directory. 
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“Can you tell me whose handwriting that is?” I asked him, pro- 
ducing Danders’s letter to the Gazette, 

“Certainly,” said he, without a second’s hesitation. ‘It’s the 
writing of Jameson, the man who has charge of the magazine depart- 
ment of the library.” 

Then I told him what I had learned. 

“T never fully trusted that fellow,” was my friend’s comment as 
he agreed to meet me at the library the next morning. 

When I got there he was already in his private room, and before 
him was the famous card bearing Miss Robertson’s name. 

“T’m afraid that you don’t half know your business, Mr. Detective,” 
said he, with a smile. 

“ T’m afraid not,” said I. 

“Take another look at that card, and tell me if you discover 
nothing peculiar.” 

“Yes,” said I, a new light breaking in upon me. ‘The words 
‘Londoner, 1848,’ are in imitation of the rest of the handwriting of 
the card, but are by another hand.” 

‘“‘Of course,” responded the librarian. ‘ Now that we know the 
truth we are wonderfully sharp, are we not? Those words are in 
Jameson’s hand disguised to imitate Miss Robertson’s handwriting, 
which covers the rest of the card. Here is Jameson’s last report to 
me of the condition of his department. Look at the capital J in his 
signature and the capital J in June on that card. The reason for all 
this is clear. Our men are forbidden to take books from the shelves 
except upon the written order of visitors. But they can read the books 
returned during the day and need not put them back on the shelves 
until evening. In order to keep that copy of the Londoner while copy- 
ing the stories sold to the Gazette, Jameson put it down at the end of 
Miss Robertson’s list for the day. Observe that on all these cards of 
Miss Robertson’s the Londoner always comes last.” 

The case seemed clear enough. 

“I have sent for Jameson,” continued the librarian. “ Here he is 
now. 

The interview was a painful one. The fellow confessed in an abject 
manner and begged for mercy. He had needed the money for debts, 
and would refund it at once if allowed to go. I consulted by telephone 
with Burton, and that afternoon Jameson paid back the hundred dollars 
and left the library forever. 

When that part of my work was finished I went over to where 
Miss Robertson was putting up her papers for the day. The young 
idiot in green goggles was preparing to grin and carry her books to the 
desk. She started and flushed as I approached her chair. 

“Will you allow me to help you with these books?” said I, as if 
nothing unpleasant had ever happened between us. ‘I have some- 
thing to tell you when we get outside.” 

“Have you found the thief 2” she answered, gravely. 

_“T have,” said I, barely able to conceal the note of triumph in my 
voice. 

When we reached the street I told her all. 
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“T am glad for your sake,” she said. “You have recovered your 
hundred dollars.” She was still a deeply offended divinity. 

“The hundred dollars? That was of no importance. I should 
have given ten times the sum to win the privilege of taking back your 
umbrella and to hear you say you forgive me. In time I shall hope 
to make your father forgive me too.” 

“ My father—knows nothing of this wretched blun—business. I 
never told him that his daughter had been suspected of theft.” 

“Then may I take back your umbrella this evening? You said 
that when I found the thief you would forgive me. You havea great 
deal to forgive. The best of us may blunder, Miss Robertson. You 
must not expect too much of a young man whose acquaintance you 
made in the—library.” 

“Very well,” she said, simply, and the shadow was lifted. 

Shall I go on? Is it worth while? Friends of ours sometimes 
speak of the wonderful success of newspaper men as amateur detectives. 
Then my wife smiles quietly. But I think that I also can afford to 


smile. You would think so too if you knew her. 
Philip G. Hubert, Jr. 
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The Lord shall comfort all the waste places. For in the wilderness shall water break out, 
and streams in the desert; and the parched ground shall become a pool, and the thirsty land 
springs of water. He will make the desert like the garden, and the desert shall rejoice and 
bloom as the rose.—IsAIAH. 


| gee are three sources of water-supply in the arid region of the 
United States: the first is precipitation immediately from the 
clouds, the second drainage from the mountains through the streams, 
and the third the underground flows. The scope and character of the 
first and second have been quite fully explored, and are, with some 
definiteness, estimated and understood. But the third, for a long time 
regarded as of slight consequence, but now by many believed to be the 
most important of all, is as yet so little known that there is not a single 
treatise upon the subject. Prior to 1890, as Richard J. Hinton well 
says, “this field of hydrological engineering was almost untouched by 
the scientific engineer. The nature, character, and extent of under- 
ground water-supply are subjects to which very little systematic atten- 
tion has been given in the past, either here or elsewhere in the world.” 

Nor, indeed, since 1890 has the pursuit of the knowledge been 
prosecuted by the fitting authorities with that assiduity and compre- 
hensiveness of grasp which the gravity and vital import of the problem 
demand. During that year was undertaken, under direction of Con- 
gress, a survey of the district embraced between the 97th and 105th 
meridians of longitude,—a scope of about one-fourth the arid region ; 
but since that time nothing further officially has been done. That 
survey was probably as superficial a one as could possibly have been 
made in such a field. But sixty days of time were allowed to the in- 
vestigation, and only fifteen thousand dollars were used to sustain the 
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cost. Still in some fashion the geologists and engineers did scramble over 
six hundred and fifty-eight thousand square miles of country, making, as 
they say, “ only a preliminary survey ;” yet the results of that inquiry 
revolutionized the opinions which had been theretofore held upon the 
relative importance of the underground flows to the redemption of the 
sterile surfaces above them and to the reduction of a climate parched 
with excess of drouth to a degree of agreeable salubrity. 

It was found that nearly the whole of the district explored was un- 
derlaid with sheets of water; not one sheet, nor two, but often three 
sheets, imposed one above the other, intercalated with strata of imper- 
vious rock. In writing his report upon this discovery, as the phe- 
nomenon exists in Nebraska, Professor Hicks of that State said, “The 
underflow along the incline bodies of porous rocks is undoubtedly a 
more important source of moisture than are all the rivers which enter the 
State.” Though the inquiry was not pushed farther west than the 
eastern foot-hills of the Rocky Mountains, yet from data gathered and 
observations made in this field, from the reports of geologists and en- 
gineers in the employ of the States which spread over the area un- 
touched by the scientists at Washington, from records of well-borings 
therein, and from such observation as I have been able personally to 
make, it is possible to view the phreatic permeation of the entire arid 
country with an eye somewhat to the system of its arrangement, its 
potential future development, and the place it will hold as a contrib- 
uting source of the conversion to industrial uses of such lands of the 
region as are susceptible of being brought under subjection through the 
agency of applied moisture. 

In its widest scope, the arid region of the United States comprises 
half the territory of the entire country ; for to so great an extent must 
irrigation be employed either as a primary or a secondary factor in the 
cultivation of crops. From about the 96th to the 99th meridian there 
is a strip of about two hundred and fifty miles in breadth which Major 
J. W. Powell calls the “ sub-humid” tract. Within it there is an annual 
precipitation sufficient to insure crops, but the precipitation is so dis- 
proportionately bestowed, and at such irregular intervals throughout 
the year, that the seasons of successful farming are interspersed with 
long and disastrous droughts ; reliance, therefore, upon moisture directly 
falling from the clouds is extremely hazardous, and, unsupplemented 
by waters from stream distribution, it is not generally reposed. 

But west of the 99th and east of the 121st meridian, throughout 
the whole breadth of the country, from Canada to Mexico, there is a 
district in which nothing needing moisture greater than that required 
by the artemisia or the cactus can be planted and grown. It is a region 
aggregating about one million three hundred and forty thousand square 
miles, a territory larger than Arabia, as large as and not more arid 
than the combined areas of Persia and India, with their united popu- 
lations of two hundred and fifty millions of human souls. 

Saving the eastern boundary of this domain, its topographical char- 
acter is extremely broken. Upon the east a vast flank of gently sloping 
plains incline from vertebre of mountains and move swiftly on into 
the valley of the Mississippi; to the west it is a mere jumble of steeps 
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and saucers, a region of peaks and depressions, valleys from’ which 
mountains are always in sight. 

In this country the annual rainfall is greater in the north than in 
the south, greater in the high areas than in the low-lying surfaces. 
The cause of this is obvious when one reflects upon the physical phe- 
nomenon which produces this arid state,—a fact and a cause not gener- 
ally recognized by those living within the territory, and often overlooked 
by those who should know better, as witness the experiments of a few 
years ago in the endeavor to precipitate moisture in these parts from 
a cloudless sky. Yet the cause of our Western aridity is very simple, 
and may be readily understood. _ 

The continent of North America is entered on two sides by great 
oceanic warm currents. On the eastern side the Gulf Stream moves 
out of the Gulf of Mexico and up along the coast of Florida, diverging 
off Hatteras, but its influence is felt still farther to the north. The 
other current comes in upon the extreme northwest, and washes the 
seaboard States of Washington and Northern Oregon, extending across 
the border and up into British Columbia. These equatorial currents 
are the tracks along which move the moisture-laden winds; they are 
the cyclonic belts, the oceanic areas, of the barometric low. 

These currents of water-bearing winds hang close to the surface 
of the warm streams along which they travel and from which they 
absorb their food-supply ; and compatibly with the trend of the streams 
themselves they are directed at all times from the west toward the east. 
Now, if our western coast were a low flat plain, we should have no 
difficulty with aridity in the interior; but such is not the case. In- 
stead of low levels we have high mountains bordering all our west 
coast contour; the Cascades, the Sierra Nevada, flank the sea from 
north to south along the whole expanse of the country ; they slope 
toward the ocean, but their summits are high in the cold ether of the . 
heavens. When these low lagging water-soaked winds push in upon 
the continent, they are met upon the threshold by vast rearing eleva- 
tions which force them to carry their burdens at once into higher strata 
of the atmosphere. As they crawl these slopes and strike the cold air 
above, the warmth is instantly wrung out of them and they are clapped 
together in a pressure of condensation ; they divest themselves of their 
vapors, lose their humid holdings, and fly across the snowy crests as 
cold and nearly dry winds. 

From thence on, the flight of these winds is across a succession 
of mountain eminences, upon all of which they leave some of the little 
moisture which they rescued from the cloud-wringing process upon the 
coast ranges, until they strike the Rockies; here, among the loftiest 
altitudes yet encountered, they deposit the last vestige of their oceanic 
absorption. Thence onward they raise their temperature and drink up 
rapidly from whatever water surfaces they find to attack, quickly re- 
filling their parched atoms from the rivers and great lakes, sending 
back under-currents to precipitate and refresh as far to the west again 
as the 99th meridian. 

Thus it can be seen that our arid region is such from a defect in 
nature,—if it may be so regarded,—and it must be considered with this 
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physical fact in view. We cannot get more water from the clouds than 
the mountains receive for us, and study of this area should be devoted 

- tothe waters which are at all times within it, how they lie and in what 
they- are contained, and by what means they can be secured, controlled, 
and applied. 

The meteorological and terrestrial phenomena of this country are 
very strange and striking. The general aspect of the entire domain is 
one of desolation. This is oppressively so where the landscape is 
ridged by high bare rocks and unrelieved by any cultivation of the levels. 
Vast dust-colored prairies, furzy with the brush of sage, bound away 
as far as the eye can reach. From these arid plains rivers suddenly 
rise, flow along for a few dozen miles, and then as suddenly disappear. 
There is ample anziual rainfall in all parts of the district to secure the 
growth of crops, for nine acre-inches of water delivered just at the 
proper periods would insure successful farming; but the rainfall is 
mostly in the winter season, and for eight or nine months there is an 
almost unbroken duration of cloudless skies. When precipitation oc- 
curs in the north it is frequently congealed into hail, which pelts the 
ground with such violence that cultivated vegetation is beaten down, 
rent, and destroyed. In the south, rain falls often in the upper air, but 
seldom reaches the earth; it is disseminated in vapor and driven back 
by the furnace heats which arise from the ground; then it will gather 
in the skies and suddenly, perhaps in the night, it will fall as in a sheet, 
making a great destructive deluge called a “cloud-burst,” which cuts 
channels, strews boulders, and lays waste wherever it spreads. In the 
north and upon the summits of the southern mountains, where the 
surfaces are cool, water will fall copiously enough, often in the form 
of snow; and upon all mountains above nine thousand feet in height 
there are snow-fields which extend from that eminence as far as the 
mountains rear. There are peaks among the Rockies fourteen thou- 
sand feet above the sea; and of such altitudes five thousand feet, from 
the crest downward, are storage reservoirs of congealed moisture to be 
liberated in due course, and in due course to be replenished, in endless 
succession. In the height of the long drought the region is swept by 
heated winds which burn and blast and shrivel ; at other times during 
the same season the dancing air is disturbed by dust-whirls, which 
spin singly or in company, often moving like a battalion of infantry 
over a wide valley or a broad plain. Occasionally, on the eastern side, 
these vortices become tornadoes which connect the earth and sky like a 
giant hour-glass, and so stagger and roar, whirling about the centre 
with a velocity of eight hundred miles an hour, tearing along a path at 
a speed of almost a mile a minute. 

It is not supposable that, with water supplied to all the otherwise 
arable land in the arid region and the soil brought under cultivation, 
all of these queer phenomena would cease; but certainly the most of 
them would do so. The winds could not thereby be induced to bring 
more moisture over the tops of the Cascades, but they would find a 
cool surface upon the levels when they reached them that would allow 
the deposit of whatever precipitation they had to yield directly upon 
the ground. Cool breezes would supplant the heated winds, and there 
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would be a broad and generous humidity where now there is such 
perennial parching drouth. 

The aqueous vapors of the skies condensing mostly above the 
mountains, and their deposits accumulating thereon, those accumula- 
tions are melted into streams which flow away from the mountains, 
traverse the valleys and plains, and proceed to the sea. Accordingly 
this region is threaded with rivers. Some of them are large, as the 
Missouri, the Columbia, the Colorado, the Snake, the Arkansas, the 
Platte, and the Rio Grande, but thousands of them are small streams, 
their channels laid toward the larger ones, many being perennial, 
others filling only in seasons of rain. 

Over the beds of these wide water arteries which roll their contents 
into the sea there annually flow to waste many thousands of cubic 
inches of the vitalizing fluid so oppressively needed to its ultimate drop 
in this vast anhydrous sweep; and it would perhaps be premature to 
discuss means whereby water might be induced from other and not 
altogether apparent sources, while so much that is visible and at hand 
is suffered to escape without avail. The arid region ought to be a 
region of great artificial lakes; the natural reservoirs of the snow-caps 
should be supplemented by man-made reservoirs at the mountains’ feet. 
This precious liquid should be under the control of man. Nature has 
done much for us to modify the error of which we accuse her ; it re- 
mains for ourselves to supply the rest. The cafions in the mountains’ 
arms need only to be walled on their faces to effect great pockets which 
would fill with water from the melting snows, and so the wherewithal 
to quicken much of the cultivable land within the country could at all 
times be present. 

But such investigations as those undertaken in 1890, and the 
authorities to which I have previously referred, show us that that 
which flows upon the surface of this district is but the minor body of 
water within it. There are facts which leave us little room for doubt 
that the great volume of moving water in the arid West is not embraced 
by the banks of its streams, but that it exists beneath the surface of 
the earth, that these sub-surface reservoirs must first be filled before the 
exterior plane will shed water, and that the fluid which flows to waste is 
the surplus which will not infiltrate into the porous substances beneath. 

Throughout, the whole country is underlaid with immense strata 
of rock, whose mass is sufficiently dense to resist the superimposed 
pressure, yet whose structure is so cellular as to permit the ready 
seepage of water through its aggregate. These rocks are sedimentary, 
and belong mostly to the sandstones. They are never metamorphic, 
such as granite or the schists, and rarely are they limestone. This 
latter class of rock may occasionally permit the flow of water through 
its body, because of fissures which allow the fluid to run in channels 
or veins; and sometimes the rock substances become so dissolved by 
water that great subterranean caverns are formed, as is the case in 
Kentucky ; but generally limestone as a water-bearing rock is unre- 
liable, even where fissures exist. If the movement of the water is 
obstructed, it will deposit calcareous matter, and so fill the tubes and 
close them. 
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But the sandstones are the real water-carriers, and, except in very 
limited areas, they are everywhere to be found,—everywhere, I be- 
lieve, over the earth’s surface. Of these great petrological sponges, 
the deepest lying in the arid region are the Trias. They lie at a depth 
of perhaps three thousand feet, and on account of their depth they are 
not very available for water extraction. The expense of penetrating 
the superimposed strata is such that the well would add a cost to the 
land usually greater than the productive value of the whole when the 
bore was completed; and if the water did not rise far up in the pipe 
there might be presented annoying problems of pumping. But it is 
usually not necessary to sink to the Trias, for above that, and generally 
at from three hundred to five hundred feet beneath the surface, lies a 
great sheet of friable rock, a member of the Cretaceous, called the 
Dakota sandstone. Its texture is so loose, its interstices so large, that 
water will flow through it with considerable, though unascertained, 
velocity ; and though it has never been punctured farther than a few 
inches, yet it has always responded to these perforations with the most 
generous flows. This vast water-fat slab is one hundred and fifty feet 
in thickness, and is nearest the surface in the Dakotas. Thence it 
bevels downward very gradually, and passes under the surface of 
Nebraska, a large part of Colorado, and far down into Kansas. It is 
estimated that its area is two hundred and sixty-eight thousand eight 
hundred and sixty-five square miles, and it is believed to be traceable 
over a territory five hundred and fifty miles in length by seven hundred 
miles in width. 

In Kansas the surface-water rock is a Tertiary grit. It is composed 
mainly of dark red feldspar pebbles in a mortar of sand and lime, and 
it has a thickness of from twenty to one hundred feet. It underlies 
a loess-like, almost impervious deposit called Tertiary marl, which is 
spread upon it toa depth of from twenty to two hundred feet, and 
which holds down the percolating water within the lower rock. This 
water-soaked stone, with its clay cap, spreads through Southwestern 
Kansas, Eastern Colorado, Western Nebraska, and large areas of New 
Mexico and Texas. It is reckoned that its field is about one hundred 
and fifteen thousand square miles. Many of those peculiar rivers 
which rise from unapparent sources have their heads in it. The marl 
has in such places been eroded to a thin film: through this the water 
has broken, corroded a channel in its saturated rock, and flows on until 
the marl thickens again, when the water sinks under it and disappears, 
continuing its course under ground through the permeable beds. Such 
streams as the Republican, Arickaree, Smoky, Solomon, Prairie Dog, 
Saline, and Cimarron have their rises in this grit; some of them suc- 
ceed in getting their waters into larger streams and thus carried to the 
ocean, while others, after proceeding a few miles, sink into the ground 
in the remarkable manner I have described. 

West of the Rockies there is a great deposit of water-bearing sand- 
stone called the Laramie. It is from two thousand to five thousand 
feet thick, and it stretches through most of Montana and parts of 
Wyoming and Utah. Similar sandstones underlie Idaho, Eastern 
Washington and Oregon, Nevada, Southern Utah, and Arizona. In 
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most of Arizona the river phenomenon is enlarged to the scale of lakes, 
some of them of large dimensions, while bored wells give artesian flows 
similar in character to those developed east of the Rockies. 

The water-supply of these beds all comes from the mountains. The 
great distributer to the most of them is the chain of the Rockies. These 
mountains, like the other important ranges in the West, have risen, and 
their high peaks are Archean. The rock formation lying lowest pushed 
up, bulging the various outer layers of the earth’s skin, until finally it 
has broken through and gone far out above them. A great fracture 
has been made in the earth’s crust, and a long wedge of the interior 
substance has risen out of the depths and ascended high in the cold 
sky and hardened there. The lips of this wound, on both sides of the 
central tongue, expose the foliated character of the earth’s structure. 
The strata have been broken and left standing flexed abruptly upward 
against the sides of the tongue. Often the topmost strata have slid 
down the synclinal curve or basin thus made, and then the bent ed 
stand a little distance away from the mountains and form foot-hills. 
The intervening declivity between the upturned edges of the beds and 
the base of the Archsan tongue are filled in with débris, the result of 
degradation of the rocks on both sides of the chasm. 

From this, therefore, it can be seen that these saturated sandstones 
have their edges directly in the regions where lie the great reservoirs 
of congealed water, the mountain snows. Sometimes the snows cover 
the edges of the strata; at other places the water drains from the frozen 
zone down the high granites until it strikes the sandstones, and is then 
absorbed, sucked up, and drawn off. When these stones are filled, as 
I have said, the water will run over their edges and find its way into 
the streams to be carried off. 

The lowest member of pervious sandstone must, of course, lie upon 
some impervious rock. But intercalated between this and the porous 
stratum above are impermeable beds, generally of clay, and above the 
porous rock there are similar beds. These non-saturable strata perform 
a highly important office in the scheme of phreatic flows. From the 
sides of the mountains the strata dip toward the valleys, so that for 
long distances the water moves upon a grade much lower than its head. 
If the entire series of strata, from the surface down to the metamorphic 
rocks, were pervious, the water would run upon the plane nearest to the 
level of its head, and, unless the flow were lessened or stanched, it would 
not sink into the rock beneath. Under such an arrangement the great 
purpose of nature in holding water in the arid region would be defeated, 
for the water would quickly rush from the mountains to the sea, and 
would all be lost. 

But the dense and occluded beds superimpose the loose and granu- 
lar ones ; and, thus held down and imprisoned, the water is transported 
hundreds of miles from its mountain source. When these clay or shale 
beds are punctured by the drill, and the fat, water-reeking rock beneath 
is touched, the water will rise in the bore to a height level with its 
source; and, as the arable lands generally lie in the valleys upon a 
plane lower than this, the liberated waters will, under hydrostatic 
pressure, shoot up in a column above the surface of the land. This is 
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the principle of the artesian wells, and a recognition of this principle 
divides the water-bearing strata into two classes, namely, the artesian and 
the non-artesian deposits. The artesian rock invariably lies deep. The 
Trias, the Dakota sandstone, the Laramie, are artesian. ores in these 
rocks spout water sometimes over sixty feet in the air, as is actually 
the case where the Dakota sandstone has been tapped at Woonsocket, 
South Dakota; and in many places the subterranean force throws the 
column in a jet twenty or thirty feet above the orifice. Wherever 
these rocks have been penetrated, they invariably raise their water to 
the surface and respond with a generous yield. 

But the non-artesian deposit does not raise its water, and the wells 
must be pumped. The fact that the water does not mount in the tubing 
is not an evidence that the supply at the bottom is meagre. On the 
contrary, it is rarely so; it is generally there in great abundance. But 
the lack of hydrostatic pressure means that the water-bearing deposit 
lies shallower than such absorbents as the Dakota sandstone, and, so 
lying, the motion of the water through them is much more gradual. 
I have said that after the strata were turned sharply up by the rise of 
the mountain granites the topmost members sometimes slid down along 
the others toward the troughs of the curve thus made. If this change 
had not occurred, their edges would have been highest upon the moun- 
tains, though farthest away from the mountain summits; as it is, 
the lower members are highest, as they are also closest lying to the 
summits, and the topmost strata lie lowest down toward the valley. 
Their edges are therefore not turned upward so abruptly as the deeper 
layers, and water entering them has no such down grade upon which to 
run. It is on this account that water runs through them at a less rate 
of speed than it runs below, and, though they may not be capped with 
impervious material, it will still keep to the body of the deposit and 
not run along the top. 

But these surface water-carriers are also frequently mere masses of 
silt thrown down by the action of glaciers or other eroding forces, and, 
as they rest on impervious rock, they are simply great sand-filled cisterns 
of water. These are the most commonly used subterranean water 
sources in the arid West, and their waters are of all the most accessi- 
ble. They can be reached by either shaft or tunnel, and often at slight 
expense. Many deserts in this country are simply fills of this kind, in 
which the water lies too deep for capillary attraction to draw it to the 
‘surface, but which, opened by the work of a few days, would reward 
such industry with abundance of the fluid. The whole of California is 
a succession of these aqueous earths, and Utah is much the same. In 
the latter State there are eighteen hundred wells, and in the former 
three thousand, which are drawing their supplies mostly from these 
sources. 

Twenty-five years ago it was popularly believed that the population 
of Los Angeles, California, could never exceed twenty thousand, as the 
apparent available water-supply would not sustain a larger number of 
people. The city lay on the banks of a small creek, which issued from 
the mouth of a valley that has an area of three hundred square miles 
and is surrounded by low mountains, which give it a watershed of five 
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hundred and thirty-two square miles. The normal flow of the creek 
is one hundred and ten cubic feet per second. As the city grew in size 
and it became apparent that the limits of its capacity would soon be 
determined unless a supply of water more copious than that afforded 
by the creek could be secured, the sources of this perennial stream were 
explored and the subterranean gravels of its rise most diligently probed. 
It was found that the whole of this valley, called the San Fernando, 
was a storage reservoir, and that the twenty-seven annual inches of 
rain which fell in the mountains, and the fifteen inches which found its 
way into the valley, accumulated there in a sort of underground lake ; 
yet the surface of the soil gave no indication that water was contiguous. 
The glacial drift of which this valley land is composed lies to a depth of 
one hundred and sixty feet, and the standing pool of water within it has 
a perpendicular measurement of from twenty to fifty feet. By these 
investigations it was demonstrated that from the source of this valley 
and its catchment basin alone there was water at hand ample to supply 
a population of three hundred thousand souls. 

And what has been demonstrated to exist in the San Fernando 
valley is repeated in valleys all over the arid West. Thousands of 
these natural water-pots exist, locked in the arms of great mountains 
with bare glistening teeth, the levels torrid with dancing heat, the scene 
tawny, arid, and wild. Sink a hole and shake the handle of a pump, 
and pure, potable, crystalline water gushes forth to refresh the soil, to 
vitalize the vegetation and turn the dull dun green. 

But the query rises, does the water which enters these stones and 
sands remain there, or does it proceed somewhither, and are those 
bodies veritable channels for conducting the fluid from its mountain 
repositoriese—where? As I have said, science has thus far paid but 
the most meagre and superficial attention to these underground waters, 
and this question I have never seen discussed. Unquestionably, how- 
ever, the waters are moving, and, like the flows upon the surface, they 
are proceeding to the sea. A notable evidence of this is the fact that 
the subterranean waters along the lower border of the arid country lie 
very much nearer the surface than is the case in the States above. 
Texas, New Mexico, and Arizona are meshed with streams which 
break out upon the surface and flow on in the beds of rivers to the 
gulfs. Water is attainable at a depth of from ten to fifteen feet over 
enormous areas. At San Antonio, springs yield twelve million gallons 
daily ; at Wetherford, in Parker County, a single well gives one mil- 
lion gallons daily ; Marion has a well which gives two million gallons 
daily ; while in New Mexico a spring forms a river fifty feet wide and 
yields five hundred and nineteen million gallons daily. At Raton, 
New Mexico, springs and a well give a daily yield of two hundred and 
thirty thousand gallons ; at Phoenix, Arizona, the town is supplied by 
wells which furnish four million gallons daily. Almost everywhere 
underground water may be had in abundance; yet this is the part of 
the district farthest from the path of cyclonic disturbances, where aridity 
attains its maximum, where the rainfall in the valleys measures but 
three inches annually. 

Why then is it that here the sands and strata are so impregnated 
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with water? Plainly, it would seem, it is because the saturable litho- 
logical structure is made the conduit through which pass the aqueous 
accumulations from the north to their destination, the ocean,—a wise 
provision of nature, to pour into the part of the district having the 
least precipitation from the clouds the abundance gathered from those 
parts where the rainfall is comparatively bounteous. That the water 
which moves through these rocks finds its way into the ocean there is 
no doubt. Fresh water is common enough in the Gulf of Mexico, 
where it is found oozing from the floor twelve hundred feet below the 
surface. On the southwest coast of Persia—the hottest region of the 
Eastern hemisphere—a numerous population draws its water for do- 
mestic uses from submarine springs, the fluid being secured by native 
divers. In the Persian Gulf, as in the Gulf of Mexico, the fresh- 
water fountains have their source in the water-carrier rocks which con- 
vey the liquid from the mountains far in the interior of the country. 

The practical utility and benefit of these water rocks and deposits 
in the arid region are enormous and wholly inconceivable. There are 
at present in this expanse about twenty thousand wells, which irrigate 
about one hundred thousand acres, and no less than one hundred cities 
and towns get their supplies of water wholly from these sources. And 
yet at no place, save Denver, where the first underlying water-bearer 
has been tapped and where nearly every large building has its well, has 
the supply been apparently affected. As a system of distribution, these 
movements of water in the earth have certain peculiar advantages. 
The fluid does not flow, as upon the surface, in narrow channels from 
which it must be intercepted by canals and often conducted long dis- 
tances at great expense to the place of consumption ; it spreads in broad 
underlying sheets, and costs nothing to carry.it to the spots where it is 
needed. The water does not evaporate on the way: the method seems 
to be nature’s plan of conserving a fluid in a country where it is scarce 
and where its uses are so vitally necessary to man. 

Development of such water is only in its most tentative stages, 
yet, so far as it has proceeded, abundant success has rewarded the ex- 
periment. That it has been wofully overlooked by science and those 
authorities from whom it should have received attention has been 
copiously confessed ; but withal there is not a doubt that it is the chief 
water-source of the arid West, and that in the future growth of this 
part of our country it will continue one of the first of the problems 


for study. 
John E. Bennett. 
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“ TT was early in the fifties,” said my host, leaning back in his ve- 

randa chair, and letting his eyes wander complacently over a 
wide stretch of pasture-land which extended almost as far as we could 
see, dotted here and there with flocks of sheep that looked like white 
patches in the sunny distance. “It was early in the fifties. Ah, you 
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new-comers have no idea what the words mean to an old stager like 
me. It was in the first days of the great gold rush, when half a dozen 
half-built streets were Melbourne, and half of the houses were public 
houses. The gold fever had fairly set in, and everybody had gone mad 
with the excitement. Dozens of ships lay at anche’ in Hobson’s Bay 
with nobody but the officers on board. Drays and horses stood idle 
for want of drivers, and shops were either closed altogether or kept 
open by their owners without assistance. Doctors, lawyers, school- 
masters, clerks, and even parsons, had thrown up their billets and 
started to look for gold. The cry was gold,—nothing but gold. Men 
sought gold, and fell exhausted on the way to the diggings ; they found 
it only to die by hundreds on each field while they grasped it in their 
fevered hands. They sought it, they fought for it, they robbed and 
murdered to get it; they starved and died with hands that almost 
touched it, and they died and never knew. 

“IT was young then, and had only just arrived. I had no friends 
in the colony, but on the voyage, with youth and hope for capital, I had 
got engaged to a girl who was coming out with her father and mother 
and six young brothers and sisters. They were going to farm, though 
they had very little money, and I was going to be a clerk, as I had 
been in England. In twelve hours after we landed I had changed my 
mind. I would make my fortune at the diggings, and in a few months 
would be rich enough to marry Maggie, and even to help her family. 
So at least we planned it, Maggie and I. We were both young; the 
future was all before us; and the golden haze of the Australian sun- 
shine—never so golden as then—cast its witchery over all. We parted. 
There were some tears, I think, but there were more hopes ; hopes that 
looked so vivid that it was hard to distinguish them for hopes only. 
Maggie’s father wanted to come too, but he was sickly, and his wife 
wouldn’t hear of it, so I went alone. 

“Thad been on the diggings five months, and had had only mid- 
dling luck. I fell in with a mate in a queer way,—I’ll tell you about 
that another time,—and we had tried two rushes before we settled to 
work at Monkey Creek, but even there our luck was bad. We saw 
men pick up gold like beans within a few yards of our claim, while 
Jim and I, doing our best, could barely make tucker; but then, it’s 
true, we saw men work as hard as we did, close by, and hardly get 
the color. No, we weren’t among the lucky ones, but we were better 
than a good many, and we had an ounce or two in the bag that Jim 
kept in his belt by night and day. The mails to Monkey Creek were 
far from regular, but when they did come I always heard from Maggie. 
After the very first the news wasn’t hopeful. Maggie’s father was ill, 
and they couldn’t even try farming till he got better; and in the mean 
time what little they had was being eaten up. 

“Tt was two days before Christmas when the gold escort on its way 
to Bungaroo turned a few miles aside to leave a mail at Monkey Creek. 
It was getting on for sundown, so of course everybody knocked off 
work to go for letters. I waited only long enough to wind Jim up out 
of our shaft with the windlass, and then I started off for the post- 
office tent. There were plenty there before me, and it was a good 
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hour before it came to my turn. There was a letter from Maggie,— 
the first I had had for three weeks. I opened it eagerly, only to find 
it full of bad news. I had seen that things were going wrong before, 
but this time she had broken down. Poor Maggie! her father was 
dying, and the money was all spent. She wrote bravely still, but I 
thought of all the plans we had made, and my eyes filled with tears. 

“T went straight back to our tent. ‘Jim,’ I said, ‘I’ve got to go 
to Bungaroo.’ 

“ Jim was cooking our supper, but he looked up. ‘ Halloo! he said, 
‘what’s the shindy ?” 

“<T’ve had a letter, Jim,’ I said, ‘and they’re in trouble down 
there. I must send her my share of the gold.’ 

“< Right you are, mate,’ said Jim, slowly. ‘ We'll divide it.’ 

“We had our meal in silence. I was thinking how very little I 
should have to send Maggie, and Jim, as usual, said nothing. ‘Now, 
mate,’ he remarked, when we had finished, ‘let’s have a look.’ He 
pulled his belt round and produced the little leathern bag which looked 
so wofully empty. There evidently wasn’t much in it. Jim spread 
out a piece of paper and emptied the contents of the bag upon it, and 
we both stood looking at the little heap of dust and small nuggets that 
represented all we had to show for nearly five months of hard work. 

“¢ Took here, mate,’ said Jim, without looking up, ‘are things bad 
down there?’ 

““< Pretty shady, Jim. The old man’s dying, and there’s six little 
ones.” 

“*¢ And yours?’ Jim asked. 

“¢ Well, yes,’ I said ; ‘but she’s never been used to hard work ; 
and, besides j 

“¢ And ye don’t like to think of her a-doin’ of it, neither, mate. 
And right you was, too. Now look here: this ain’t worth dividin’. 
Let’s keep one nugget for tucker, and you take the lot.’ 

‘J im! I exclaimed, springing to my feet, ‘ you’re something like 
a mate. 

“<QOh, gammon ’ said Jim ; ‘that’s nothin’ atween mates, that ain’t. 
I ’ain’t got a girl myself, but if I had I wouldn’t like to see her a-doin’ 
of chores, not me.’ 

“ My eyes grew very misty as I wrung Jim’s rough hand, but no 
more was said. Jim picked out one small nugget of perhaps half an 
ounce, and put the rest of the gold back into the bag, which he pushed 
across to me. ‘It’s a longish tramp to Bungaroo, mate,’ he said : ‘ you’d 
best be off by daybreak.’ I only nodded as I put the little bag con- 
taining our joint resources into my pocket. 

“ It was early on Christmas Eve when I started. The camp wasastir, 
but the noise of the day’s work hadn’t yet begun, and the smoke of 
nearly a hundred fires cooking breakfast went up in thin blue curls 
into the sunny morning air from the camp. My heart felt light as I 
picked my way between the claims that seamed the gully that morning. 
I didn’t forget that there was trouble down in Melbourne, either, but 
the feeling that I could do something to help them, and the thought 
that Maggie would know that she had somebody to rely on, were up- 
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permost in my mind. It wasn’t much I could do, indeed, but, thanks 
to Jim, it would tide them over the pinch, and surely luck would come 
soon. 

“‘T had never been to Bungaroo, and it was nearly thirty miles off, 
I had been told, so I stepped out briskly. It wasn’t much of a road, 
either : anywhere else it wouldn’t have been called a road at all. There 
was a horse-track that crossed the ridges and plunged into the gullies 
at the best spots for crossing the streams, though that didn’t matter 
much now, as they were all drying up in the heat of the early summer. 
Now and then the track ran through the bush-land where the gum 
forest ran down a spur from the big range on the right and pushed a 
tongue out into the plain below, but the track was mostly open. Tall 
grass in tussocks encroached upon the path, bright wild flowers blazed 
and sparkled at the edges and waved on the banks of the streams, 
where the white or lilac wattle shook its tremulous leaves over the 
trickling water and dropped its bright flowers by thousands on the 
dazzling pebbles of snow-white quartz that paved its bed. I had 
walked for some hours before I saw a single human being. Now and 
then in the forest a parrot would call harshly from among the branches ; 
now and then a little bandicoot would scud swiftly across the track ; 
but for hours they were the only living things I saw. 

“Tt must have been nearly midday. For something like half an 
hour I had been climbing the slope of a steep ridge, and it was with no 
little sense of relief that I saw below me a shady gully, through which, 
even from where I stood, I could fancy I heard the gush and gurgle 
of running water. I thought it would be a good place in which to 
make my simple meal of mutton and damper-bread, and it was with a 
lighter step that I made my way down the slope towards the spot which 
promised me both rest and refreshment. As I reached the bank I 
found that the same idea had occurred to somebody before me, and it 
was with no small feeling of satisfaction that I heard the customary 
greeting, ‘ Halloo, mate!’ come up to me from below, as I made my way 
down to the stream. In another minute I had joined the first-comer, 
and in less than five we found ourselves on the friendliest terms, dis- 
cussing the news of the various diggings within thirty miles or more, 
with which my new acquaintance seemed to be more than usually well 
acquainted. I was young and foolish then, or perhaps I should have 
been more cautious and less confiding, but, as it was, I fancy my com- 
panion knew by the time our simple meal was finished almost as well 
as I did myself the reason of my journey to Bungaroo, and the fact — 
that I had my little capital about me. He was pleasant company, and 
when we started again I was glad to find that he too was going to 
Bungaroo, as I knew that his society would go far to lighten the 
journey. 

“T was not mistaken in my expectation, and I hardly noticed how 
the time was slipping by until at last the sight of the sun sinking 
level on the western horizon reminded me that I had expected to 
reach Bungaroo before dark. My new companion assured me we had 
still several miles to travel, but suggested that we could cut off nearly 
half the distance by taking a path which led through the bush and 
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would bring us there before it was dark. He said he had gone by this 
track more than once and knew it well: so I was glad to accept his 
proposal. We turned aside from the path we had followed, and crossed 
two or three low ridges, and then we plunged into the forest along what 
looked like a cattle-track. It was already growing dusk under the 
thick shadows of the gum-trees, and, as my guide even now seemed 
little disposed to hurry himself, I pushed ahead in my impatience and 
took the lead. 

“<Come on,’ I exclaimed, as I stepped out briskly down a slope 
that led to a wide bottom in which even in the fading light I could 
make out the gleam of the white quartz pebbles that marked a dry 
watercourse. ‘Come on, mate, or we shan’t get in before dark after 
all” As I spoke I sprang across the belt of round white stones 
through which there still trickled a feeble stream, and began to ascend 
the bank on the other side, followed by my companion. He had come 
after me at my summons, and was now close behind. I was busily 
looking to my steps and trying to follow the track through the gather- 
ing shadows, so I didn’t look behind me, but I could hear his footsteps 
crunch on the pebbles, and I could even hear his short breathing as we 
climbed the steep bank and entered the dim avenue of trees. Here I 
could no longer be sure that I saw the track, and I turned half round 
to ask him if he was sure he knew the way. He was close upon me 
when I turned, and my first quick glance caught sight of his arm up- 
lifted over his head, while his hand seemed to grasp a large white 
pebble that gleamed faintly in the fading light. Even in that half- 
light I thought I read murder in his eyes as they seemed to glare at 
me out of the shadows. I started back with a quick exclamation of 
surprise and alarm; my heel caught upon something,—probably the 
root of a tree; I staggered and fell backward. I felt myself go; I 
felt my head strike against something, and then I lost conscious- 
ness. 

“T must have fallen heavily. When I came to myself I lay for 
some time utterly confused and helpless, with no distinct idea of where 
I was or what had happened to me. Gradually sense and memory 
returned. Gradually, very gradually, I think, I began to remember 
that last scene,—the deadly face, the uplifted hand, the dull gleam of 
the stone, and then the start backward and the sense of falling. Little 
by little it came back to me, dim and vague at first, and then more 
clearly, till suddenly its full meaning seemed to burst upon me ina 
‘moment, and with a cry that made the dim arches of the forest ring 
again I started up and looked around me. It was night. There was 
a strange, gray, pallid light which stole dimly through the trees ; there 
was a dull, ghostly reflection that seemed to come up from the hollow 
below: it was moonlight. The echoes of my sudden cry had died away, 
and now the silence was profound. I put my hand to my head and 
tried to think. My treacherous companion had left me without carry- 
ing out the threat I had read in his eyes. I felt tremulously for my 
little bag. I felt again: it was gone. 

“TI sprang to my feet and hurried madly through the woods, con- 
scious only of some wild idea of overtaking the robber. On, on I 
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went through the dim arcades of the silent forest. My footsteps 
crunched the broken twigs and the dead leaves; my eyes strained 
fiercely to catch a glimpse of the villain who had robbed me. On and 
on, a dull heavy pain at my heart, a fierce inarticulate desire for ven- 

nce parching my lips and making my eyes smart and burn, and 
behind it all a dim vision of Maggie far away in Melbourne and in 
want, and the shadow of my mate Jim as he gave me his share of our 
hard earnings to help her. 

“On and on, under the dark canopy of leaves, past the long rows 
of straight gray trunks, through the still night air of the forest, heavy 
with the aromatic scent of the eucalyptus leaves. How long I went 
on, or how far, I cannot tell, but at last I began to go down-hill, and 
suddenly the trees ended on a slope. Before me there was an open 
space, and beyond that the forest again. I stopped and looked around. 
In front, on either hand, and behind me it was trees,—nothing but 
trees. From behind me I could hear the soft stirring of the leaves 
just moved by the night-breeze; from below there came up a soft 
gushing noise that spoke of water, and the sound made me feel for the 
first time that I was parched with thirst. I ran down the slope; I 
reached the shallow watercourse, with its bed of white pebbles; I 
knelt, and drank deeply of the little stream that murmured as it forced 
its way among them. 

“ When I had drunk I sat on the bank to recover myself, and then 
it was that the full misery of my misfortune seemed for the first time 
to come home to me. I clinched and shook my fists in impotent rage ; 
I believe I tore my hair as I cursed the greedy robber who had be- 
trayed me. Where was I to go? What was I todo? I was here, 
helpless and penniless, and there was Maggie in Melbourne, it might 
be half starving. And Jim—what would Jim say ?—Jim, who had 
given his all to help me. I started up again wildly; I gazed round 
me on every side, but where was I to go? = Around me on all sides lay 
the forest, wild, pathless,—the Australian bush, with all its deadly 
sameness, I ran down the course of the stream till the forest closed 
in upon it once more. It was madness to go on; it was despair to 
stand still. I threw myself on my face upon the ground; I buried 
my head between my arms; I believe I burst into a passion of tears. 
Gradually the despairing sense of utter helplessness grew benumbed ; 
—~ my perceptions grew more and more confused: I sank to 
sleep. 
uy awoke with a start. It was the loud, harsh scream of a cocka- 
too that had roused me. I opened my eyes. The bright hot morning 
sun was shining full in my face as I lay. I sat up and looked about 
me. And then it all came back,—the wrong, the misery, the bitter 
disappointment ; and with it came the remembrance, which somehow 
made its bitterness seem more bitter still,—it was Christmas day. The 
bappy memories of other Christmas days came back and mingled 
strangely with the misery of this. For a while I sat idly there, and 
as I sat my fingers were engaged unconsciously in pulling up the grass 
and flowers at my side. Again the cockatoo screamed, and I came 
back to the wretched present once more. What was to be done? 
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Well, at any rate I must make a start; I must try to find my way out 
of this place. 

“My fingers still toyed idly with the grass and flowers as I looked 
on every side for some sign to indicate which direction I should take. 
At last I decided that I had better follow the course of the stream, 
and had turned to recover my feet, when my eye caught sight of the 
hole I had torn in the sod as I uprooted the grass. It was bigger than 


I should have expected, and on looking closer I saw that the sod was- 


only a thin covering of earth over what looked like a heap of pebbles. 
There was something about the stone on the top that attracted my 
attention as I glanced into the hollow I had made. It might have 
been that its shape was less regular than the rest; it might possibly 
have been the absence of the white gleam of the regular quartz pebble 
to which I was so well accustomed: who can tell? I hadn’t much 
curiosity about it, but it was just sufficient to make me kick it with the 
iron-shod heel of my boot. It sounded dull, and I noticed that my 
heel didn’t glance off as I expected. I stooped more closely ; I kicked 
it again. No, it was not quartz, whatever it might be. As the thought 
passed through my brain, a wild possibility seemed to flash upon my 
mind. I fell suddenly on my knees beside it. I seized it with my 
fingers, I wrenched and tore at it, I scraped the earth away from it 
with my nails, I struggled, with momently increasing excitement, to tear 
it from the ground. My nails were broken, my fingers were bleeding ; 
I neither noticed nor felt it, for gradually, little by little, it yielded to 
my efforts and came slowly out of its bed. It was gold! 

“The revulsion of my feelings was almost too great, and it was 
some time before I could recover from the shock of the discovery or 
let myself really believe in my good fortune. At last I convinced 
myself, however, that it was real, and then I wrapped it in my hand- 
kerchief and set off down the creek. I must have wandered some 
distance, for it took me many hours to find my way to Bungaroo, yet 
I was unconscious of feeling either tired or hungry. The afternoon 
was well advanced when I reached Bungaroo at last, and I went 
straight to the bank agent with my nugget. He grumbled a good 
deal at being disturbed on Christmas day, but at last he took it and 
weighed it. 

“‘< Kighty-four ounces,’ he said, as I stood beside him trembling 
with excitement ; ‘eighty-four ounces, at three pounds seventeen and 
sixpence, that'll be just three hundred and twenty-five pounds ten 
shillings, and a very pretty nugget it is, too. There’s a receipt for it: 
you can look in to-morrow morning and get the money.’ 

“ Ah, I’ve had many a slice of luck since then, and some of them a 
good deal bigger than that, but never one that was as welcome as that 
find of Christmas gold.” 

As he spoke, a French window was pushed open from within, near 
where we were sitting, and a very handsome old lady stepped quietly 
out on the veranda. My friend’s face lighted up with a smile as he 
saw her. “ Maggie,” he said, “I have just been telling Hall how I 


found the Christmas nugget.” 
Owen Hall, 


VoL. LXI.—7 
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TO-DAY IN THE BIBLE. 


7 ESTERDAY, to-day, to-morrow, and forever are largely one and 
very much the same. “There is nothing new under the sun.” 
We talk of evolution; but act and fact show forth only devolution, 
or (at most) revolution. We move, but do not advance; we rise, but 
only to descend. The thoughts, as well as the hairs, of our heads are 
all numbered,—ay, ticketed and labelled. ‘The thing that is is the 
thing that hath been ;” the newest is the oldest ; and all originality was 
exhausted, even in sin, by the first comers. Time is a clock which 
goes round and round, continually repeating itself, but making no new 
revelations. Invention and discovery are merely blind stumblings 
upon what was lost or forgotten. Creation is wholly beyond us; our 
only miracle is a resurrection of the dead. 

The old Adam predominates in every man, and the oldest woman 
and the newest are as like as two pins. Eve’s first complaint was that 
she had nothing to wear, and her first care was to provide herself with 
clothing,—to pique curiosity by concealment, as much as to allure by 
adornment. The old Satan tempted the old woman; the old woman 
tempted the old man; and this old story is only repeated in our latest 
fact and ‘fiction. While we are lost in wonder and dismay at the airs 
and accoutrements of our modern belles, the prophet Isaiah informs us 
that the daughters of Zion in his day were not lacking in either style 
or equipment. He says of them that they are “haughty, and walk 
with stretched-forth necks and wanton eyes, walking and mincing as 
they go, and making a tinkling with their feet. . . . In that day the 
Lord will take away the bravery of their tinkling ornaments about 
their feet, and their cauls, and their round tires like the moon, the 
chains, and the bracelets, and the mufflers, the bonnets, and the orna- 
ments of the legs, and the headbands, and the tablets, and the ear-rings, 
the rings, and nose-jewels, the changeable suits of apparel, and the 
mantles, and the wimples, and the crisping-pins, the glasses, and the 
fine linen, and the hoods, and the vails.” 

Turning to Ezekiel, we cannot refrain from smiling when he tells 
us that high head-gear and balloon-sleeves were so prevalent in his 
time that he had to denounce them fiercely. “ He cries, “‘ Woe to the 
women who sew pillows to all arm-holes, and make kerchiefs upon the 
head of every stature.” He adds that they did these things to “ hunt 
souls.” Chips of the same block, the women of every age, alleged 
‘“‘ weaker vessels” though they were, have steadily held their own 
way, equally regardless of priest and prophet as of press and pulpit. 
Yet Isaiah plainly told them they were bringing upon themselves by 
their conduct a day of wrath, wherein “seven women shall take hold 
of one man, saying, We will eat of our own bread, and wear our own 
apparel ; only let us be called by thy name, to take away our reproach.” 
That day, judging from all social statistics and all the signs of the 
times, is rapidly approaching, in spite of the Edmunds statute, and yet 
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the sex are still rushing to their doom with giddy and characteristic 
heedlessness ! 

The subsidiary humor in these prophetic allusions to women and 
their fashions cannot escape attention, especially where Ezekiel (bal- 
loons being then forgotten) calls the bloated sleeves “ pillows,”—they 
being probably stuffed with feathers, as the similar sleeves of our | 
grandmothers certainly were. The humor of old Isaiah (grim as it 
may be) swells and growls with every added item of his long inventory 
of feminine array and raiment. And, notwithstanding its solemn style 
and the obvious effort of all the translators to suppress everything like 
levity in the original, there is still a good deal of humor in our King 
James version of the Bible. The history of Jacob is full of diverting, 
if questionable, sharp practice, but we laugh with joy when Laban 
bites the biter, palming off Leah upon him for Rachel, and making 
him serve seven years more for the latter. Succoth refused to give 
bread to the followers of Gideon, and jeered him; and in Judges we are 
quaintly told that Gideon “took thorns of the wilderness and briers, and 
with them he taught the men of Succoth,” as a modern mother of the 
people “teaches” her errant boy with a rod. In Judges, too, Samson 
propounds his riddle to the men of Timnath; “Out of the eater came 
forth meat, and out of the strong came forth sweetness.” His wife 
wept the answer out of him, and disclosed it to the men of Timnath ; 
whereupon Samson said, “If ye had not ploughed with my heifer, 
ye had not found out my riddle.” One of Job’s friends calls him “a 
man full of talk ;” and, replying to these friends, Job says, “ No doubt 
but ye are the people, and wisdom shall die with you.” 

Doctors of medicine are no new subjects of cutting remarks. In II. 
Chronicles it is recorded of Asa that, being diseased, ‘he sought not 
to the Lord, but to the physicians. And Asa slept with his fathers.” 
To the same effect we find the following in St. Mark: “ And a certain 
woman had suffered many things of many physicians, and had spent 
all that she had, and was nothing bettered, but rather grew worse.” 
In II. Samuel, “ Michal the daughter of Saul came out to meet David, 
and said, How glorious was the king of Israel to-day, who uncovered 
himself to-day in the eyes of the handmaids of his servants, as one 
of the vain fellows shamelessly uncovereth himself!” And in I. 
Kings, when the prophets of Baal prayed in vain for fire, Elijah 
mocked them: “Cry aloud: for he is a god; either he is talking, or 
he is pursuing, or he is on a journey, or peradventure he sleepeth, and 
must not be awaked.” 

In Hosea we are told that the idolaters added insult to injury in 
their treatment of the true Israelites, crying out, “ Let the men that 
sacrifice kiss the calves.” The wit and humor, as well as the invective, 
of the New Dispensation were showered upon the scribes and Phari- 
sees, as witness this description of them in St. Matthew: “They make 
broad their phylacteries, and enlarge the borders of their garments, 
and love the uppermost rooms at feasts, and the chief seats in the 
synagogues, and greetings in the markets, and to be called of men 
Rabbi, Rabbi.” Again, “Ye blind guides, which strain at a gnat, 
and swallow a camel,” 
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In considering To-day in the Bible, there are many cases where it 
is difficult to decide whether To-day is derived from the Bible or 
whether both are not derived from the same sources. The heart of 
man, the way of the world, the mutations in nature and in human 
affairs, have all existed from the earliest ages, and have all followed 
the same or similar lines from the first; and it would be a very old 
story indeed merely to show that the course of events is pretty much 
the same in all eras. For instance, the Israelites, or some portion 
of them, were continually on a “ strike” about something or other ; the 
sons of Samuel (judges in Israel) “turned aside after lucre, and took 
bribes and perverted judgment ;” David took Uriah’s wife, and had 
Uriah assassinated ; “current money” (silver) is mentioned as early as 
Abraham ; and we are assured in II. Chronicles that “silver was not 
anything accounted of in the days of Solomon.” The Scriptures are 
full of such declarations as these: ‘“ Money is a defence ;” “ Money 
answereth all things ;” and in St. Matthew, Christ himself relates the 
parable of the laborers in the vineyard, in illustration of the eternal 
dispute about time-work and wages. The dissatisfied laborers urged 
that they had “borne the burden and heat of the day,” and the hirer 
responded (as usual), “Is it not lawful for me to do what I will with 
mine own ?” 

But we need not fill ourselves with the east wind over these endless 
controversies. There is enough to amuse, interest, and instruct us 
without going beyond the ordinary walk, talk, and conversation of 
every-day life, of which much comes to us from the Bible itself, or 
from the vernacular English speech and custom that prevailed when 
the King James version of the Scriptures was made, and when our 
forefathers were embarking for these shores. 

It is from Genesis we learn that woman was made for man’s “ help- 
meet ;” that she is “bone of his bones and flesh of his flesh ;” and that 
“in the cool of the day,” as the Lord walked in the garden after the 
transgression of Adam and Eve, he banished them from Eden, and de- 
clared to them, “In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread... . 
Dust thou art, and unto dust shalt thou return.” In Genesis, too, we 
find these current expressions : His countenance fell ; am I my brother’s 
keeper ? there were giants in the earth in those days; pitched his tent ; 
the set time; lifted up her voice; good speed; gave up the ghost; 
gathered to his fathers ; full of years; sold his birthright; “the voice 
is Jacob’s voice, but the hands are the hands of Esau ;” made an end ; 
break the yoke from your neck; said in his heart; he lighted upon 
(found); face to face; held his peace; heard say; not in me; bring 
down my gray hairs with sorrow to the grave ; his life is bound up in 
another’s; the fat of the land; unstable as water, thou shalt not excel. 

The foregoing are fixed idioms and sayings in our common speech, 
used by almost everybody without the slightest notion of their origin, 
and very rarely are any of them consciously quoted (as from the Bible) 
by anybody. The same may be said of most of those yet to be cited, 
as the following from Exodus: Made their lives bitter (embittered 
their lives) ; spoil the Egyptians ; slow of speech and of a slow tongue ; 
spokesman ; the tale of bricks; in evil case; set his heart; the finger 
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of God ; in very deed; darkness which may be felt; not a hoof left; 
this selfsame day ; homeborn; a high hand; on a smoke (as mount 
Sinai “was altogether on a smoke”); make good (restore); a stiff- 
necked people ; visit their sins upon them; know by name. 

The prevalence of scriptural words and phrases by no means argues 
(as already hinted) any general familiarity with Holy Writ. On the 
contrary, there is a lamentable neglect of the Scriptures, even if we 
estimate them at only their literary and historical value. Recently a 
gentleman of some note exhorted his friends to “hold up his hands” 
in the cause he was advocating. An opponent jeered him for using 
what he called “a nonsensical phrase ;” for his part, he preferred that 
his friends should hold up their own hands and strike out with them 
in his behalf. And thereupon there was much ignorant whooping 
and laughing, even the gentleman who used the allusion being himself 
unacquainted with its significance. Now here both speakers (men of 
standing) and the mass of their hearers exhibited an ignorance of the 
Bible that could not have been found among our school-children forty 
years ago. The reference is to an incident (as related in Exodus) of 
the battle between Joshua and Amalek in Rephidim: “ And it came to 
pass, when Moses held up his hand, that Israel prevailed : and when he 
let down his hand, Amalek prevailed. But Moses’ hands were heavy ; 
and they took a stone, and put it under him, and he sat thereon; and 
Aaron and Hur stayed up his hands, the one on the one side, and the 
other on the other side ; and his hands were steady until the going 
down of the sun. And Joshua discomfited Amalek and his people 
with the edge of the sword.” 

From Leviticus we have these: Hard by (in the sense of near to) ; 
the common people; goeth upon all-four; bear grudge; eat your fill ; 
set face against you; and “the sound of a shaken leaf shall chase 
them; . . . they shall fall when none pursueth.” 

Numbers furnishes these examples: Taken with the manner (caught 
in the act); out of hand (outright, at once); breach of promise ; take 
too much upon you; heard tell ; anger was kindled ; every man for 
himself; be sure your sin will find you out; at unawares. 

In Deuteronomy we find these: Brought us word; a byword ; as 
the stars of heaven for multitude; to his face; setteth light by (de- 
preciates) ; as the apple of the eye. 

From Joshua come these: Our life for yours ; clean over (entirely 
over); made as if; hewers of wood and drawers of water ; as the sand 
upon the sea-shore in multitude; stricken in years; for a certainty ; 
the way of all the earth. 

From Judges: I put (or took) my life in my hands; smote them 
hip and thigh ; right in his own eyes; as one man; at a hairbreadth ; 
down to the ground. 

In Ruth: Her hap; to light on (find, discover); under whose 
wings ; how the matter will fall; ho, such a one. 

No little jest, considering the parties to it, is related of Hannah and 
Eli, in I. Samuel. Hannah was praying for a son, in the temple, and 
Eli was there as officiating priest: “And it came to pass, as she con- 
tinued praying before the Lord, that Eli marked her mouth. Now 
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Hannah, she spake in her heart; only her lips moved, but her voice 
was not heard: therefore Eli thought she had been drunken. And 
Eli said unto her, How long wilt thou be drunken? put away thy 
wine from thee.” In due course of time Hannah became the mother 
of Samuel, and she brought him to the temple to serve with Eli. 

From the same book (I. Samuel) come these gleanings: Pour out 
the soul ; make the ears tingle; every whit; the earth rang; quit your- 
selves like men ; turned into another man ; we will show you a thing ; 
took and went; Saul eyed David; was much set by; sounded him; 
the business in hand; David exceeded; such and such a place; ina 
manner ; played the fool ; the stuff (goods and chattels). 

To II. Samuel we are indebted for these: Thy blood be upon 
thy head ; passing the love of woman; light of foot; break of day; 
manner of man; such a dead dog; play the man; put words in 
her mouth; keep house; a wench; the wings of the wind; David’s 
heart smote him. 

It will be noted that many of the expressions already cited (as also 
of those to follow) are chiefly used by the “common people,”—the illit- 
erates; and I do not think these people got these idioms and sayings 
from the Bible, either directly or indirectly, but from the same well 
from which the translators of the Bible drew, the popular speech of 
England at the beginning of the seventeenth century. The masses, 
indeed, are as little familiar with the Scriptures as they are with 
Shakespeare’s plays or any other of the Elizabethan or Jacobean liter- 
ature. 

I. Kings furnishes some striking examples: The eyes of all Israel 
are upon thee; sleep with his fathers (in death); prove with hard 
questions ; eyes set; thus and thus shalt thou say; went for his life 
(in great haste); a still, small voice; the battle was joined ; and one 
said on this manner, and another said on that manner. From II. 
Kings: Death in the pot; bringing up (as of children); to cut short ; 
lay hands on (to seize); as the manner was; set thine house in order ; 
turned his face to the wall (to die); as touching. 

The following come from I. Chronicles: By name; by tale (or 
count); had a name among, or for; kept close ; understood the times ; 
double heart; made a name; put to the worse; magnifical; be doing ; 
glistering ; over and above all ; full of days, riches, and honor. From 
II. Chronicles : Can skill to cut, etc. (as we now hear, “he skills it 
wid de fiddle,” etc.); was minded; in such sort; laughed to scorn; 
shame of face; stand to it. 

Ezra contributes these; Lift up the face; confusion of face; and 
from Nehemiah come these: Had a mind to; an open letter; cast 
down; lay hands on (to strike). ‘The wise men which knew the 
times,” and “he thought scorn” (disdained), are in Esther. 

The following are taken from Job: Skin for skin; past finding 
out; clean hands (innocence); as for you all; I have made my bed 
(“and must lie on it,” we add); I am gone (or, as we sometimes hear, 
“T’m a goner,” or “I’m gone up”); with the skin of my teeth; the 
root of the matter; he had the earth (as, we “want the earth’’); and 
now am I in their song, yea, I am their byword ; to spit in my face ; 
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in his own eyes; full of matter (in the Baconian sense of “a full 
man”). 

yom the Psalms: The light of thy countenance; upon his own 
pate; his doings; the lines are fallen to me in pleasant places (and 
our folk-talk has “hard lines” for ill luck, or hardship); men of the 
world ; high looks; they shoot out the lip, they shake the head; my 
cup runneth over ; out of mind (“ out of sight, out of mind”) ; usward ; 
my heart is inditing a good matter; my tongue is the pen of a ready 
writer; words smoother than butter; men of low degree and high 
degree ; holpen (for helped) ; this and that man ; as a tale that is told ; 
to stick (remain steadfast); break the head; turn upside down. 

In Proverbs we have “stricken thy hand with a stranger,” in the 
same sense in which it is now proposed to “strike hands” on a bar- 
gain. In the same book are these: Shall smart for it; hope deferred 
maketh the heart sick ; every fool will be meddling; the borrower is 
servant to the lender; riches make themselves wings; an evil eye; 
wise in his own conceit ; the legs of the lame are not equal. 

These are selected from Ecclesiastes: All the rivers run into the 
sea; there is no new thing under the sun; to everything there is a 
season, and a time to every purpose under the heaven; a living dog 
is better than a dead lion; the race is not to the swift, nor the battle 
to the strong; a bird of the air shall carry the voice (“a little bird 
told me” is one of our commonest sayings); where the tree falleth, 
there it shall be; man goeth to his long home; of making many 
books there is no end. 

“T am sick of love” (love-sick), says Solomon in his Song. 

Isaiah has these sayings: The ox knoweth his owner, and the ass 
his master’s crib; take away thy tin (Query : doesn’t “tin” here sub- 
stantially mean money, as in our current slang?) ; beat their swords 
into ploughshares and their spears into pruning-hooks ; grind the faces 
of the poor (as it is still said that one “has his nose to the grind- 
stone”); a live coal ; head and tail, branch and rush; the Lord sent a 
word into Jacob ; the four corners of the earth ; afore; to summer and 
winter upon them; here a little and there a little; I will work, and 
who shall let it? (This sense of “let” is still retained in the frequent 
phrase “ without let or hindrance.’’) 

“Oh,” exclaims the prophet Jeremiah, “that I had in the wilder- 
ness a lodging place; . . . that I might leave my people, and go from 
them! for they be all adulterers, an assembly of treacherous men.” 
Cowper, in “ The Task,” obviously imitating the prophet, says,— 


Oh for a lodge in some vast wilderness, 
Some boundless contiguity of shade, 
Where rumor of oppression and deceit, 
Of unsuccessful or successful war, 
Might never reach me more. 


The following also come from Jeremiah: The bruit; can the 
Ethiopian change his skin, or the leopard his spots? a terror to thy- 
self and to all thy friends; at hand; settled on his lees; a mighty 
expert man ; delicates (for delicacies). 
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Ezekiel has the following: A wheel in the middle of a wheel (or 
“a wheel within a wheel,” as we say); in the dark ; thou art contrary ; 
thou art thy mother’s daughter (so like her); as I saw good (as I 
pleased) ; men of the common sort; “thou hast clapped thine hands 
and stamped with the feet, and rejoiced in heart,”—statements that 
show how little our demonstrations of approval and applause vary 
through the ages. 

“Woe worth the day” is found in Ezekiel ; and it occurs frequently 
in English poetry and elsewhere. In “The Lady of the Lake,” Sir 
Walter Scott makes the hunter say over his dead horse,— 


Woe worth the chase, woe worth the day, 
That costs thy life, my gallant gray. 


In Daniel we find “‘aforetime,” and it is said of Daniel’s accusers, 
when they were thrown into the den of lions, that the lions “had the 
mastery of them, and brake all their bones in pieces or ever they came 
at the bottom of the den.” The people still use “or ever” for before. 

“ Lay it to heart,” says Malachi. 

In the New Testament many of the expressions of the Old Testa- 
ment are repeated. These, however, need not be cited again here. 
From St. Matthew we gather: One jot or one tittle; an eye single ; no 
man can serve two masters; sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof ; 
judge not; with what measure ye mete, it shall be measured to you 
again ; neither cast ye your pearls before swine ; sheep’s clothing ; a tree 
is known by its fruits; built upon the sand; out of the abundance of 
the heart the mouth speaketh ; a prophet is never without honor save 
in his own country, and in his own house ; blind leaders of the blind ; 
signs of the times; get thee behind me, Satan; a millstone about his 
neck ; what God hath joined together let no man put asunder ; the 
first shall be last, and the last shall be first; standing idle in the 
market-place; the burden and heat of the day ; many are called, but 
few are chosen ; entreated them spitefully,—a use of “ entreat” yet com- 
mon among the people, who also prefix “en” to many words to which 
it does not belong now, if it ever did; entangle him in his talk; unto 
Cesar the things which are Cesar’s, and unto God the things that are 
God’s; the law and the prophets; strain at a gnat and swallow a 
camel; wars and rumors of wars; let this cup pass from me; the 
spirit is willing, but the flesh is weak; never a word; Pilate... 
washed his hands; cast the same in his teeth. 

In St. Matthew it is said that Moses commanded to “give a 
writing of divorcement,” and to this day many of the people believe 
that a husband can yet put away his wife thus, or even swap or sell 
her. It cannot be doubted that many actual transactions occur under 
this belief, as authentic cases are now and then reported. 

From St. Mark: To blaze abroad the matter; it was noised ; 
beside himself; this ado (‘‘to-do” is the popular form to-day); shake 
the dust from your feet (in departing from an inhospitable or otherwise 
unworthy house or city); the string of his tongue; aforehand. 

From St. Luke: Physician, heal thyself; keep it close; he that is 
not with me is against me; having put hand to the plough, look not 
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back ; the laborer is worthy of his hire; safe and sound; give an 
account of thy stewardship ; though one rose from the dead ; take hold 
of his words; if they do these things in a green tree, what shall be 
done in the dry? he made as though. 

From St. John: An Israelite indeed, in whom is no guile; men 
loved darkness better than light, because their deeds were evil; 
troubled the water; what and if; he is of age, ask him; he shall 
speak for himself; the poor ye have always with you; the which; for 
all there were so many. 

It seems that Christ himself was regarded generally as an illiterate, 
having had no schooling; in St. John we read, “ And the Jews mar- 
velled, saying, How knoweth this man letters, having never learned ?” 
Speaking of St. John calls to mind old St. John’s Church, Richmond, 
where Patrick Henry made the famous speech in which he said there 
were those who cried, “ Peace, peace, when there is no peace ;” but the 
quotation is from Jeremiah. . 

Hurrying through Acts, we make these gleanings : All the kindreds 
of the earth ; the head of the corner ; boasting himself to be somebody ; 
which knew not Joseph; the lively oracles; neither part nor lot; 
God is no respecter of persons; come to himself; set eyes on him ; 
the ends of the earth; held with; lewd fellows of the baser sort; 
turned the world upside down ; other some ; the times of this ignorance 
God winked at; took upon them ; this thing was not done in a corner ; 
let her drive (as a ship in a storm); under color as though. 

From Romans: He staggered not at the promise; if so be; short 
work ; I magnify mine office; heap coals of fire upon his head ; honor 
to whom honor; build upon another man’s foundation; these parts 
(this region),—a phrase in the mouths of all the people. 

From I. Corinthians: A little leaven leaveneth the whole lump; 
all things to all men; as one that beateth the air; all in all; all one 
as if; through a glass, darkly ; no uncertain sound (“ for if the trumpet 
give an uncertain sound, who shall prepare himself to the battle?”) ; 
speak into the air; evil communications corrupt good manners; one 
star differeth from another star in glory ; of the earth, earthy. These 
come from IT. Corinthians: This same ; contrariwise ; known and read 
of all men; the earnest (of a bargain); unequally yoked together ; 
forty stripes. save one; such a one; a thorn in the flesh; spend and be 
spent. 

From Galatians: Fallen from grace; such like; overtaken in a 
fault ; thinks himself to be something, when he is nothing ; whatsoever 
a man soweth, that shall he also reap. From Ephesians: Fellow- 
citizens ; rooted and grounded ; the inner man ; carried about by every 
wind of doctrine; eye-service; wickedness in high places. From 
Philippians: How it will go with me; beware of dogs; whose god 
is their belly, whose glory is their shame ; yoke-fellows ; an odor of a 
sweet smell. From Colossians: Fruitful in every good work; the 
hope of glory ; bowels of mercy ; a shadow of things to come. 

The last must have been in the mind of the author of “The 
Pleasures of Hope” when he wrote the followitig lines in “ Lochiel’s 
Warning :” 
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’Tis the evening of life gives me mystical lore, 
And coming events cast their shadows before. 


From I. Thessalonians: Once and again ; as a thief in the night; 
prove all things; hold fast that which is good. From II. Thessa- 
lonians: If any would not work, neither should he eat. From I. 
Timothy: Vain jangling; contrary to sound doctrine; old wives’ 
fables ; tattlers and busybodies; the love of money is the root of all 
evil; vain babblings, and oppositions of science falsely so called. 
From II. Timothy: Itching ears; do thy diligence to come. From 
Titus: Unto the pure all things are pure. 

From Hebrews: A little lower than the angels; while it is called 
to-day ; to come short ; have need of milk, and not of strong meat (a 
somewhat soured lacteal sarcasm) ; a gazing-stock ; faith is the substance 
of things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen ; he, being dead, 
yet speaketh; as good as dead; a cloud of witnesses; entertained 
angels unawares ; a labor of love. 

From James: A double-minded man; how great a matter a little 
fire kindleth. From I. Peter: All flesh is as grass; the ornament of 
a meek and quiet spirit; the weaker vessel ; seek peace, and ensue it; 
the answer of a good conscience ; the quick and the dead ; at hand; 
charity shall cover the multitude of sins. From II. Peter: Cunningly 
devised fables; make merchandise of you; speak evil of dignities; 
natural brute beasts; wells without water. From I. John: The lust 
of the eyes and the pride of life; bowels of compassion ; perfect love 
casteth out fear. From Revelation: I turned to see the voice; rule 
them with a rod of iron; broken to shivers; thou art lukewarm, and 
neither cold nor hot ; went forth conquering and to conquer ; the four 
winds; the voice of many waters. 

After all, my selections are comparatively few, and probably ill 
chosen ; but even these go to show an intimacy of feeling, thought, 
and speech between To-day and the Bible that demands more attention 
than it receives, at least from the laity. It is not merely interesting, 
but it is important, to “search the Scriptures,” even if for no more 
sacred purposes than literary recreation and edification. 

An old story, illustrating the extreme ignorance of the Scriptures 
and of scriptural things that prevails in some quarters of the land, has 
recently aroused discussion through a version put forth by a distin- 
guished English visitor. The story (purporting to tell of an Amer- 
ican citizen who had not yet heard of the death of Christ) has been 
denounced as incredible in itself, and the visitor has been severely 
censured for seriously repeating it. But, a hundred years ago, when 
the people were more familiar with the Bible than they now are, the 
Rev. Freeborn Garrettson, a father of American Methodism, recorded 
the following in his autobiography : “I met a man one day, and asked 
him if he was acquainted with Jesus Christ. ‘Sir,’ said he, ‘I know 
not where the man lives.’ Lest he should have misunderstood me, I 


repeated it again, and he answered, ‘I know not the man.’” 
William Cecil Elam. 
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IKE the beginning of every other art, that of pharmacy is shrouded 

in mystery. The distinction now made between the physician 

and the druggist, the one a student of physiology, anatomy, hygiene, 

and medicine, and the other a compounder of drugs, was not very 

sharply defined in the earlier days of medicine, and we consequently 

find persons who combined both professions. Not that they knew very 

much about the body or its ailments. In most cases, tradition had 

handed down certain drugs and herbs as corrective of numerous ab- 

normal physical conditions. These they prepared for their patrons: so 
that, after all, they were not physicians, but druggists. 

Religious incantations for a long time formed the principal resource 
in treating diseases. Litanies were chanted while remedies were ap- 
plied. The cuneiform inscriptions of Assyria contain many interesting 
references to charms and incantations. They give also an inkling of 
the kind of prescriptions that were then current. For example, one 
designed to correct a “diseased gall-bladder which devours a man’s 
heart” is to consist of cypress extract, goat’s milk, barley, ox and bear 
flesh, and the wine of the cellarer. ‘This is directed to be prepared 
by a certain medical specialist, who is clearly a pharmacist or druggist 
and would be so called to-day. 

In Egypt, pharmacy appears to have been practised at a very early 
date. bers informs us that one branch of the priesthood of Isis was 
proficient in the art. To these the prescriptions of the physician-priest 
were sent to be filled. This physician-priest attended the sick, and was 
accompanied by a chanter of litaniesand charms. It may be remarked, 
in passing, that more dependence was placed upon the invocations and 
incantations than upon the medicine administered. 

These facts make it apparent that medicine, pharmacy, and religion 
were closely commingled. The priests regarded the practice of phar- 
macy as their special prerogative, and looked with jealousy upon all 
who sought to obtain a knowledge of this branch of the healing art. 
The Greek legend of Prometheus gives an insight into this idea. Pro- 
metheus, it appears, wrenched fire from Zeus’s hands and presented 
it to mortals. The gods became angry and determined upon revenge. 
Hephestos was ordered to form a woman of irresistible attraction. 
This resplendent being, who was named Pandora, was led to earth and 
given to Epimetheus, the brother of Prometheus. Pandora presented 
her possessor with a box as a gift from the gods. As Epimetheus lifted 
the lid, there burst forth wailings and lament, hunger, want, distress, 
sickness, and suffering immeasurable and indescribable. The poor man 
became terrified, and attempted to close the box. But the damage had 
been done. Hope, which was the last to leave the box, had been 
caught by the lid, and “thus the only consoler of man ever afterward 
presented herself to him in a sadly distorted condition.” The result 
of the opening was that disease stalked abroad throughout the land. 
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Prometheus, by order of Zeus, was chained to the most desolate rock 
in the Caucasus. 

After the lapse of ages, a certain god named Atsculapius took pity 
on man, and taught him the art of healing by the administration of 
the products of the apothecary’s skill. A¢sculapius, one legend tells 
us, also raised the dead, and thus excited the wrath of Pluto, who 
found that his territory was not becoming as quickly populated as it 
might. He complained to Jupiter, who cut the Gordian knot by kill- 
ing Aésculapius. The latter’s medicines were prepared by Hygeia, his 
daughter or wife, who is portrayed as youthful and handsome, clad in 
a long flowing robe. She might not inappropriately be termed the 
goddess of pharmacy. 

The legend of Prometheus and Aésculapius shows very clearly that 
among the earlier races the art of healing, of which the apothecary’s 
skill has always been an important part, was regarded as a prerogative 
of the gods. Hospitals were built in honor of Hygeia; and, although 
the products of the pharmacopeia were administered, the cure or im- 
provement of the patient was always considered as a manifestation of 
the grace and power of the goddess, rather than as the effect of the 
medicine. It is easy to discern that under conditions such as these the 
druggist’s art could not advance very rapidly. Nor did the spread of 
Christianity affect matters: instead of appealing to Hygeia, the aid of 
the Virgin was invoked, and cures that were manifestly the result of 
the intelligent administration of drugs were almost invariably ascribed 
to the help of the Holy Mother. 

Among the Hebrews, the art of the apothecary is spoken of very 
early in the Old Testament. The Jews were apparently far advanced 
in studies of this nature. The Chinese, too, appear to have early im- 
bibed a taste for the druggist’s skill. Ching Nong, a contemporary of 
Menes.I. of Egypt, is said to have been a proficient pharmacist, skilled 
in degoctions and extracts. The following interesting description of a 
Chinese prescription is given in a German work on the subject : 

“The prescriptions furnished by the native doctors, which are 
usually written upon Chinese letter-paper and a foot in length, contain 
only a list of the names and quantities of the medicines required, with 
concise directions for their preparation, no date or signature being ap- 
pended. The clerk weighs out the ingredients and places them sepa- 
rately upon a large sheet of paper, going over them carefully afterward 
to prevent any possible mistake. A hand balance (litang) is used, con- 
sisting of a decimally graduated ivory rod, from one end of which a 
brass scale-pan is suspended by silk threads. The smaller kind weigh 
from one li to five and one-half leung, or Chinese ounces, and are re- 
markably accurate. Some are powdered in the upright iron mortar 
(chung hom), and others in the porcelain mortar (lua un); certain roots 
and seeds are roasted in a pan, while others are steeped for a few 
moments in Chinese rice spirits. The package of medicine is carried 
home to be boiled, and the infusion taken at one dose by the patient. 
Some Chinese prunes (hak tso) are usually furnished, to be eaten at the 
same time. The prescription, of which no record is kept, is returned 
with the medicine.” The Chinese, in fact, appear to have antedated 
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the modern drug-store by centuries. It is also stated that they under- 
stood homeopathy long before the light of Hahnemann burst upon the 
world. 

In Hippocrates (B.c. 460-370) pharmacy and medicine, which had 
begun to diverge, were again combined, for the great physician carried 
his drugs with him and mixed them there himself. His influence in 
this direction was potent, for it soon became fashionable in Greece and 
Egypt to be both physician and apothecary. 

The druggist was introduced into Rome about one hundred and 
eighty-seven years before the Christian era. An epidemic was then 
raging in the Eternal City, and the services of one Arcagathus, a Greek, 
were solicited by the Romans. Arcagathus came to Rome, and was pre- 
sented with a drug-store and a surgery. He practised medicine, phar- 
macy, and surgery, but the use of the knife had an indefinable attraction 
for him. The result of this predilection was that he operated so fre- 
quently as to arouse popular indignation, and was compelled to flee 
the city. He was succeeded by others, all more or less eminent as 
druggists, most of them coming from Alexandria, long the seat of 
pharmacal learning. Galen (Claudius Galenus), the great physician 
of the second century, whose influence is felt in medicine even to-day, 
and whose theories maintained undivided supremacy for nearly fourteen 
hundred years, was pharmacist, physician, botanist, and surgeon, and 
is on record as keeping a drug-store at Rome. He differed from the 
druggist of to-day, who is a compounder under a physician’s direction, 
in that he was an original investigator. 

The Arabians early initiated themselves into the mysteries of the 
druggist’s profession, and, absorbing the best of all existing systems, 
soon dominated the field. Pharmacy owes to them its greatest impetus. 
They held the healing art in high esteem, and it is said that Mahomet 
himself had a predilection for the study of this branch of medicine. 
Through them the field of the apothecary was greatly extended. They 
recognized the separation of medicine and pharmacy as early as the 
eighth century, and established it by law in the eleventh. Their drugs 
came from Italy, and they had establishments for dispensing medicines 
at Cordova, Toledo, and other large towns in Spain, then under their 
dominion. These establishments, we are told, were under severe legal 
restrictions. According to a law passed in 1233, every physician was 
required to give information against any druggist who sold “bad medi- 
cines.” The pharmacists were divided into two classes: first, those 
who sold simple medicines and preparations, and whose establishments 
were in reality grocery-stores, spice-shops, and candy-shops, or all three 
combined ; and, second, those whose business consisted in scrupulously 
dispensing the prescriptions of the physician. The latter class resem- 
bled the druggists of to-day. 

No record of a drug-store appears in Germany prior to 1267, when 
we find one at Minster. Apparently it was not an over-popular insti- 
tution, for it took eighteen years for a similar establishment to make its 
appearance, this time at Augsburg. In 1318 a pharmacy was estab- 
lished at Hildesheim. This remained the property of the church there 
until 1365, when the city took control and began to dispense drugs. 
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Although no record appears of other drug-stores in Germany during 
the Middle Ages, it is probable that they existed. A parchment ordi- 
nance of 1350 of the city of Nuremberg shows clearly that the separa- 
tion between medicine and pharmacy must at this time have been 
recognized. It ordains that the druggist shall conscientiously fill all 
written and verbal orders according to his best ability; that he shall 
use none but pure drugs; that he shall treat rich and poor with equal 
courtesy ; that he shall be modest in his charges, and not demand more 
than he needs to feed and clothe himself and those dependent upon 
him, allowing a reasonable advance on the price of the drug as a com- 
pensation for his services. We find also at this time a record of a 
woman druggist. On an ancient memorial of an apothecaries’ guild 
at Ulm is a record as follows: “In 1383 died Margareta, Hainczen 
Winkel’s daughter, apothecaress.” The woman is pictured as standing 
on a dog, regarded as an unclean beast during the Dark Ages, this posi- 
tion indicating that she has trodden al] carnal and earthly desires under 
foot. Field pharmacies were established in Germany in time of war 
towards the end of the sixteenth century. At this time the business of 
the druggist changed considerably ; he ceased to be a retailer of sugar, 
spices, and confections, devoting his attention to his drugs. His edu- 
cation was still largely based on his trade experiences, although those 
who adopted the profession were obliged to possess a rudimentary know- 
ledge of Latin. The apprenticeship lasted from five to six years, and 
at the end of this time the apprentice was by his master created a jour- 
neyman. The journeyman apothecary was usually obliged to pass an 
examination before the Decanum Collegii at the time of applying for a 
situation. The duties of a drug-clerk were embodied in the following 
regulations : 

“ Every journeyman apothecary shall take an oath that he will 
faithfully serve, not only his master, but also the members of the com- 
munity at large. That he will prepare all medicines secundum artem, 
and of pure drugs, whether they be such as are annually examined by 
the authorities or not. That he will dispense no poison, opiate, or 
emmenagogue without the knowledge of the master, nor endanger the 
life of any one by his carelessness. That he will not deliberately 
change a physician’s prescription, and will abstain from excessive 
indulgence in intoxicating drinks, and will at all times set a good 
example to the apprentice. That he will not leave the shop with- 
out the knowledge of the master, and particularly will not absent 
himself at night. That he will be devoted to his master, to the Visita- 
tori Medico, and to each of the doctors of the incorporated Collegio 
Medico. He shall swear that he will do all this according to his best 
ability.” 

On assuming control as a proprietor, the druggist was required to 
pass another examination. Apothecaries ranked with the third estate. 
When, in the seventeenth century, it became customary in Germany 
for them to take an academic course, they claimed to rank with the 
learned class, and emphasized this by wearing “caput-coats” and 
sabres, Tradespeople were not allowed to wear sabres: hence the 
police interfered and suppressed this demonstration of their budding 
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greatness. Upon this the apothecaries of Nuremberg petitioned the 
Council, stigmatizing as injustice the action taken against them. They 
referred to the fact that in other cities, such as Frankfort and Ulm, 
while tradespeople were debarred from the wearing of sabres, apothe- 
caries were allowed to do so. “This is no more than just, since many 
have matriculated at universities, some have attended academies, and 
others have even graduated as doctors, This injunction,” they further 
say, “rests all the more heavily upon us, when we consider that our 
profession is not a trade, but is in reality a free art.” 

This petition, the results of which are not recorded, demonstrates 

that the social position of the pharmacists was then somewhat disputed 
in Germany, when contrasted with that of the learned and the trades- 
men. The satirists began to make them the subjects of ridicule. Ina 
work published in 1699 the author says, “On the whole, the druggists 
cannot be too highly praised, and, if it were possible, their glory should 
be written in lines of potable gold, which they know how to prepare 
so skilfully. Their daily life also is for the most part religious and 
faultless. Still, one also finds some who have many ‘scruples’ in their 
shops, but never allow scruples to interfere in their dealings with their 
fellow-man. They boast of having in stock all kinds of Medicamenta, 
such as Emollientia, Resolventia, etc., but more frequently one finds 
there Fallentia ; that is, superannuated species, that are more harmful 
than beneficial to the patient. This results from a habit they have of 
buying at a cheap price goods that have been kept in stock at some 
grocer’s from time immemorial. Then you will frequently meet with 
a druggist who has spent his entire apprenticeship behind the mortar, 
and knows nothing about any ‘crout’ (herb) excepting it be the ‘sour’ 
aa which he will recognize when it is cooked with a saddle of 
pork.” 
Another satirist displays a similar sarcastic feeling towards them. 
In his book, published in 1648, he says, ‘“‘The drug-shops are veri- 
table arsenals, and the keepers thereof, the druggists, are gunsmiths in 
the service of the Medicis. For,” says he, “everything you find in 
their shops reminds one of war and war-implements. There is, in the 
first place, the mortar, with its very appropriate name, which seems 
to barricade and break down the gates of the human system. The 
syringe, when it projects the enema, may be likened unto a pistol. 
The pills are the musket-balls. The Medicamentia purgantia are 
the genuine fire of purgatorium ; the barbers are the devils, and the 
drug-shop is a diminutive hades, whilst the patient represents the poor 
lost and condemned soul. The druggists display in their shops slips 
of paper covered with strange and wonderful hieroglyphics. The 
directions on these papers are usually preceded by ‘ Rec.,’ which in 
fact stands for per decem, and means that one prescription out of ten 
may help, or, more properly speaking, that of ten patients one may 
escape. They are called patients when they get into the hands of the 
fraternity, for from that moment they are condemned to suffer all the 
tortures of the damned. 

“Furthermore, we meet with the word ‘ Ana,’ which little word 
we derive from the French ‘ Asne’ or ‘ Ane’ (ass, fool), but really 
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originates.from Anna, the son of Zibeon, who invented the mule whilst 
herding his father’s jackasses in the desert ; and what word could more 
appropriately serve as an affix to a prescription than ‘ Ana,’ since it 
takes but a careless ass to deprive an honest man of health and life? 
And then come the ‘ Drachme,’ ‘ Uncie,’ ‘Scrupuli,’ ‘Grana,’ .. . 
which have the shape of snakes, scorpions, and blind-worms, or at 
least are possessed of their venom. And all these beautiful things so 
comfort the patient that his soul would almost take flight at sight of 
them. And then they apply such outlandish Indian and Turkish 
names to their simples and other foul herbs that one would imagine 
they intended to conjure old Satan himself. Such names, for instance, 
as Opoponach, Tregoricarum, . . . which, upon close examination, 
prove to be every-day parsley, cornflower, sanicle, houseleek, tamarisk, 
juniper, red, white, and yellow carrots, and the like. They call beans 
and lentils by such strange names to tempt the patient’s curiosity and 
induce him to pay an extra price for the same. Their mixtures are 
frequently so loathsome as to taste and odor that one would expect to 
see the worst disease leave the body in haste to escape the contamina- 
tion. After considering this matter in all earnestness, I have come to 
the conclusion that all this mourning and lamenting we are obliged to 
bestow upon the dead is really ushered in by the death-knell of the 
pestles on the walls of the apothecaries’ mortar, and only ceases with 
the requiem and the sounding of the church bell.” 

In spite of all this bitter sarcasm, the German appears to be a born 
pharmacist. Even in America the majority of druggists are German, 
or of German descent. Their painstaking habits and their native skill 
appear to make them peculiarly qualified for this calling. 

In 1295 a drug-store, the property of a corporation, was established 
at Brussels. This corporation possessed a spacious hall for its affairs, 
a seal, statutes, and a chapel. Divine service was performed each day, 
and new members were admitted frequently. It became fashionable 
to belong to the guild, and the aristocracy of the city made a point of 
being largely represented among its members. As a consequence, the 
corporation became possessed of great wealth, and the records of the 
city show that it frequently contributed large sums of money for patri- 
otic and charitable purposes. When the first drug-store originated in 
Belgium is not known, but at the beginning of the fourteenth century 
the apothecary was apparently held in high esteem. In 1582 the pro- 
fession in that country had become overcrowded, and an act ‘was passed 
that no one should open an apothecary-shop who had not previously 
studied pharmacy during three years, adduced theoretical and practical 
demonstrations of his capability and knowledge, and taken the oath 
of the body corporate. In 1683 medical practitioners were forbidden, 
under heavy penalties, to dispense drugs. At this time the profession 
appears to have been overcrowded in both Belgium and Germany, for 
in the latter country it was ordained that no new drug-stores should be 
established, either in addition to those already existing or in place of 
those that became extinct. 

King Edward III. of England in 1345 gave to Coursus de Gang- 
land, a London apothecary, a pension of sixpence a day for having 
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helped his majesty with drugs while the latter lay ill in Scotland. 
The separation of the apothecary and the physician must have occurred 
early in England, for we find no record of pharmacists combining both 
employments. That the public suspected the druggist and the phy- 
sician of giving and taking commissions is shown by the following 
verses from the “ Canterbury Tales,” in which Chaucer remarks about 
his doctor,— 

Full ready had he apotecaries 

To send him drugs and lectuaries, : 

For each of them made other men to winne, 

Their friendship was not new to begin. 


Grocers and druggists were at this time legally united in England 
by act of Parliament. The druggists of the period made a point of 
decorating their shops with strange animals, forms, plants, and curiosi- 
ties. Stuffed reptiles appear to have been the favorite means of fan- 
tastic decoration. Shakespeare, fifty years later, in “Romeo and Juliet” 
speaks of a drug-shop in a familiar passage : 


I do remember an apothecary,— 
And hereabouts he dwells. 


During the seventeenth century the druggist came to America, and 
closely followed English precedents, modifying them, however, by the 
practice of the Indians with whom he came into contact. Quack apothe- 
caries began to spring up in the new land, and in 1636 the colony of 
Virginia passed a law which among other things regulated the prices and 
fees of the druggist. At this time it was fashionable for the druggists 
to practise surgery in addition to pharmacy, and the Virginia colony 
contained a Jarge number of people who were proficient in both pro- 
fessions. In Massachusetts the business was largely in the hands of 
Indians, schoolmasters, old women, and teachers. The Salem witch- 
craft delusion retarded the spread of the druggist for some time in the 
Bay State, for the as opr impression fastened on the apothecaries a 
suspicion that they sold the potions that were supposed to produce the 
spells. Among those who suffered persecution at this time, mixers of 
medicines appear to have been prominent. The drug-shop had not yet 
become a distinct institution ; it was usually a branch of the grocery 
or spice business. In 1647 one Giles Forman, of Boston, had, however, 
firmly established himself as devoting special attention to pharmacy. 
In 1646 the first distinctive drug-store in America was opened in 
Boston by William Davies. No doubt more reliance was placed on 
drugs then than now, when people are beginning to recognize the large 
part that fresh air, dietetics, and other hygienic measures play in the 
successful treatment of disease. 

The colony of New Jersey, then under the Duke of York’s gov- 
ernment, in 1664 passed laws regulating the practice of pharmacy and 
prescribing certain penalties for injuries occasioned by the mistakes or 
carelessness of the druggist. This appears to have been the first attempt 
in America to hold the druggist accountable for the proper preparation 
of his drugs. 

VoL. LXI.—8 
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The social status of the druggist in some of the American prov- 
inces during the early part of the eighteenth century is shown by the 
fact that Governor Hunter, who presided over the destinies of the 
colony for the decade ending 1719, was a druggist. John Johnstone 
practised pharmacy at Perth Amboy early in the eighteenth century. 
He was very active in public service, and occupied several important 
positions: some of his descendants still continue to practise pharmacy. 
The first patent medicine is said to have been called “Tuscarora Rice,” 
sold as a “consumption cure” by Mrs. Masters in 1711. She erected 
a large factory in New Jersey, and probably inaugurated the patent 
medicine trade in the United States. -Under the act of 1772 most of 
the drug-stores were compelled to be run by licensees, while the general 
merchants were allowed to sell the crude drugs. 

The druggist of the present time does not differ greatly from his 
brother of the eighteenth century. The extensive use of proprietary 
medicines, especially in America, has, however, decreased his prescrip- 
tions; but at the same time these proprietary medicines are sold 
through him, and sell so largely that he does not complain. While a 
useful and able member of the community, the pharmacist of to-day is 
not an original investigator or a prescriber, and limits his efforts to 
filling the prescriptions that are sent him by his friends the physicians. 
Every year he becomes a greater adept in his art, which with the course 
of time has come to be considered a branch of trade rather than a pro- 
fession, while the druggist is looked upon in the light of a skilled laborer. 
The most successful druggist of the present time is not he who mixes 
his drugs most skilfully, but he who has the business capacity to make 
his shop profitable to him. It is often the druggist least skilled in the 
art of pharmacy that possesses this capacity. 

It is not unreasonable to believe that, as humanity progresses in its 
knowledge of hygienic living, a subject in which great interest is being 
taken to-day, the drug-shop will be in less and Jess demand, until, after 
the lapse of ages, it may become entirely extinct. Until that time the 
druggist will continue to ply his calling, alleviating by his drugs the 
ills of a too rapid civilization, in which men have no time to rest and 
repair their wasted energies, but simply patch them up by the use of 
the apothecary’s wares. And because of this the druggist will for a 
long time remain an important member of any community in which 


he chooses to establish himself. 
Oscar Herzberg. 





CHRISTMAS EVE AT BILGER’S. 


ALF a dozen unshaved, red-shirted miners were gathered about 

the dingy counter at Bilger’s, the one store in camp. It was 
Christmas Eve, and they wanted something extra for their dinner on 
_ the morrow,—just to keep them in mind of the day, they said. But 
there was little novelty in the forlorn remnant of cans upon the 
shelves, or in the half-empty barrels and boxes under the counter and 
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massed in the corners of the room. One man found a stray box of 
sardines, and took possession of it with the remark that, while it was 
not “ Christmasy,” he could have the satisfaction of knowing he was 
eating the only sardines in camp; another drew out a can of “ Boston 
Baked Beans” from behind a squadron of tomatoes; while a third, of 
a more investigating and determined turn of mind, hunted among the 
boxes and barrels until he actually discovered a can of Cape Cod 
cranberries. 

This brought the entire group of Christmas hunters into a compact, 
envying circle; and while they were anxiously debating the pro and 
con—especially the con—of a division of spoils, the door opened quietly 
and a stoop-shouldered, watery-eyed man entered. 

“ Have you got any . . toys?” he asked, hesitatingly. 

The storekeeper stared; and unanimously, as though by precon- 
certed arrangement, the group around the canned representatives from 
Cape Cod turned and stared also. 

“ Any what?” the storekeeper asked, blankly. 

“Toys,” the man repeated, looking at the encircling faces with 
abashed embarrassment ; “things to play with, I mean, like the chil- 
dren have at Christmas. You see,” with a curious mingling of apology 
and pride in his voice, “ my little ten-year-old boy came in on the stage 
just now,—clean from his grandma’s, back to Missouri. I’ve been 
sendin’ for him these two year, but couldn’t seem to get to it till I 
struck a vein last month.” He lurched heavily against the counter ; 
his watery eyes began to fill, partly through his condition and partly 
from some long dormant tenderness which was beginning to reawaken. 
“The boy’s consider’ble childish,” he went on, rousing himself a little 
at the consciousness of being listened to by men who usually passed 
him without recognition, “an’ sets store on things to play with. So, 
bein’ it’s Christmas, an’ he jest comin’, why, I thought mebbe I’d better 
hunt some toys.” 

“Of course,” cried Dobson, the sheriff, heartily ; and “Of course,’ 
“Of course,” came.promptly from the rest of the group. 

And then they looked about the store inquiringly, eagerly, in search 
of something that would please a ten-year-old boy who was childish. 
But there was little they saw; only huge miners’ boots, pyramids of 
picks and shovels and blankets, barrels of flour and beans and pork ; 
and on the shelves tobacco and canned goods, and a small assortment 
of earthen and tin ware; and then, at the far end of the store, a bar 
for the accommodation of those who were thirsty. 

There were no dry and fancy goods and notions upon the shelves, 
no show-cases upon the counter, no display in the one dingy window. 
Such things would begin to make their appearance only with the coming 
of the first woman, and that was not yet. 

“ Rather a slim show for playthings, Dobson,” said the owner of 
the cranberries, after a fruitless search with his eyes from one end of 
the store to the other. ‘ Don’t s’pose a pack o’ playin’-cards would 
do2” as his gaze paused hopefully on an extensive assortment of that 
popular article. ‘They has pictures on ’em.” 

* © Wouldn’t do at all,” answered Dobson, decidedly. ‘They ain’t 
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Christmas from us all.” 
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moral ; an’ the first kid who patronizes us has got to be brought up in 
a moral way.—Say, you,” to the watery-eyed man, who was edging 
towards the bar at the far end of the store, “none o’ that!” 

“None o’ what?” asked the weak man, querulously. “I ain’t 
steppin’ on your toes.” 

“No, but you are on the kid’s. See here.” His voice had an 
incisive ring which had made many stronger men tremble. “ You 
ain’t walkin’ the same line you was twenty-four hours ago. Then you 
was a poor no-’count drunkard, who'd a right to dig his grave without 
opposition from nobody ; now you’re markin’ out a trail for that kid 
to follow. See? Me an’ my friends here ’ain’t no call to interfere 
between father.an’ son,” dropping his voice to an easy, familiar tone, 
and placing his hands encouragingly upon the tremulous shoulder, “so 
long as the father makes a good deal; but when he slumps,”—his 
voice was still soft, but the steely glint returned to his eyes,—“ then 
me an’ my friends step in. Sabe? Bein’ the first kid in camp, we’ve 
constitooted ourselves his guardians,—just like every man in the place 
will do soon’s they hear of his bein’ here. S’long.” 

He turned back to his companions. The watery-eyed man, after 
one long, wistful, farewell glance towards the bar, resumed, his fruit- 
less search of the goods. There was nothing now to divide his atten- 
tion; he knew the men with whom he had to deal, and realized that 
henceforth the bar was to be as far removed from him as though a wall 
of granite intervened. But, to his credit be it said, even with the 
realization came a new firmness to his lips and a new steadiness to his 
eyes. 
we What’s that on the top shelf?” he asked, suddenly. 

“That? Oh, that is—I dunno,” hesitated the storekeeper, as he 
took down the.object in question and examined it critically. “It got 
in with some goods a year ago, an’s been up there ever since.” 

“Why, you chump!” cried the cranberry owner, derisively, “ not 
to know a jumpin’-jack when you see one! I’ve bought lots of ’em 
to home for the children. See?” and he pulled a string which sent 
the acrobat tumbling up over the top of his red pole. “ Just the thing 
for the kid.” 

“Just the thing,” repeated the watery-eyed man, drawing a small 
bag of gold dust from his pocket; “it'll make the boy laugh.” 

As he was going out, the owner of the cranberries stepped up to his 
side. 

“ Here, take this along with you,” he said, relinquishing the can 
to which he had been clinging so fondly ; ‘‘it’ll help to make out a 
Christmas for the boy.” 

“‘ And this, too,” “ And this, too,” added the owner of the sardines 
and the owner of the baked beans; and then Sheriff Dobson pushed 
before them and slipped something bright and heavy into the hand 
which held the jumping-jack. 

“Ts a nest-ege for the kid,” he said, gravely. “Now you better 
go home an’ fill up his stockin’; an’ to-morrow you can tell him merry 


Frank H, Sweet. 
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WOLF-CHILDREN. 


Come on, poor babe: 
Some powerful spirit instruct the kites and ravens 
Tobe thy nurses! Wolves and bears, they say, 
Casting their savageness aside, have done 


Like offices of pity. 
Winter’s Tale, Act II., Se. 3. 


HE adoption of human infants by wild and carnivorous quadrupeds 
has obtained more or less credence among the vulgar from the 
earliest ages, and, while such to-day are for the most part pooh-poohed 
as idle tales, the sceptics have little idea of the evidence that has been 
offered in substantiation thereof. 

Half a century ago the iconoclast who would have dared question 
that Romulus and Remus owed their nurturing to a she-wolf would 
have been laughed to scorn by most lovers of the classics. Twenty- 
five years later the animal was substituted, on the part of tutors, by a 
woman named Lupa,—a most inglorious conclusion, derived solely from 
imagination. To-day the tendency to ignore all sentiment causes such 
ideas to receive scant courtesy, and when sentiment is introduced as 
evidence it is met by the undeniable statement that the same miracle 
is accredited with preserving the lives of many gods and heroes of an- 
tiquity. Consequently, if a single case of a child being fostered and 
reared by animals can be substantiated beyond question, the result 
will be to rehabilitate as history much literature that, solely on this 
account, has been relegated to the realm of fiction.* 

Setting aside the traditionary and doubtful tales of “wild men” 
that enter into the folk-lore of every portion of the globe, the earliest 
definite and circumstantial account I have been able to unearth re- 
garding so-called “ wolf-children” is from the pen of no less distin- 
guished a personage than Sir Roderick I. Murchison.t Unfortunately, 
however, this is not the evidence of an eye-witness, but is taken from 
the private journal of the Honorable Francis Edgerton, Post-Captain 
in her Britannic Majesty’s Navy, who in turn derived it orally from 
Colonel (late General) Sir William Sleeman. Captain Edgerton is 
thus responsible for accounts of no less than five children whose nur- 
turing and upbringing by wolves he accepts as genuine; two of these 
he personally saw, and (as he believes) definitely verified the mode and 
circumstances of their capture. Practically the same accounts appear 
as part of a pamphlet, now out of print, and long very scarce, printed 
anonymously at Plymouth, England, in 1852, by Jenkin Thomas,{ 
a copy of which is in the Zoological Library of the Natural History 








* Kipling’s folk-tales of the jungles of Hindostan have apparently excited 
new interest in this subject. 
t Annals and Magazine of Natural History for 1851, Second Series, volume 
viii., page 153. 
om t - Account of Wolves Nurturing Children in their Dens. By an Indian 
cial. 
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Museum at South Kensington (London), on the cover of which appears 
an endorsement by the late Colonel Hamilton Smith, as follows : 

“This account, I am informed by friends, is written by Colonel 
Sleeman, of the Indian Army, the well-known officer who had charge 
of the Thug and Dacoit inquiries, and who resided long in the forests 
of India.” Later, The Zoologist * rescued from oblivion by reprinting 
the major portion of this unique publication. It should here be noted 
also that the author appeared anonymously, because, for state reasons, 
his “ Report of a Journey in Oudh,” of which the material in this 
pamphlet formed a part, was not permitted to be published until 1858. 
In 1859 this monograph met the eye of Professor Max Miiller, who, 
judging from his utterances in The Academy, did not hesitate to give 
it full credence, though at the same time he strongly urged upon sports- 
men, naturalists, and district officials the “ desirability of carefully in- 
vestigating upon the spot the probability and possibility of such cases 
being true.” 

Captain Edgerton, whom Sir Roderick Murchison quotes, says, 
“Two of the King of Oudh’s sowars,t riding along the bank of the 
Gumptji, saw three animals coming down to drink. ‘Two were evi- 
dently young wolves, but the third was as evidently some other animal. 
The sowars rushed in upon them and captured all three, and to their 
great surprise found that one was a native boy; he was on all-fours 
like his companions, had callosities on his knees and elbows, evidently 
caused by the attitude in moving about, and scratched and bit violently 
in resisting capture. The boy was brought to Lucknow, where he 
lived some time. . . . He was unable to articulate words, but had a 
dog-like intellect; could understand signs, and so on. . . . There was 
another more wonderful but hardly so well authenticated story about a 
boy who could never get rid of a strong wolfish smell, and who was 
seen not long after his capture to be visited by three wolves, which 
came evidently with hostile intentions, but, after closely examining him, 
seemed not in the least alarmed; they played with him, and some 
nights afterwards brought their relations, making the number of vis- 
itors amount to five, the number of whelps the litter he had been taken 
from was composed of.” Also Professor Miiller relates a tale from Sir 
William Sleeman’s pamphlet of a trooper who, passing along the 
banks of a river at noon, saw a large bitch wolf leave her den, followed 
by three whelps and a small boy. “The latter moved on all-fours, 
and when chase was given ran as fast as his companions, having no diffi- 
culty even in keeping up with the old one.” All re-entered their den, 
but with the aid of people summoned by the trooper were dug out and 
the boy secured. The latter was true to his upbringing,—“ struggled 
hard to dive into every hole or den he passed, and exhibited great alarm 
in the presence of adults, but would fly at and endeavor to bite chil- 
dren.” Cooked meat was rejected with disgust, and he was “ delighted 
with raw flesh and with bones, cracking the latter with his teeth and 
hiding them under his paws after the manner of dogs. He could 





* Third Series, volume xii., No. 185, March, 1888, page 87. 
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never be made to speak, and no sounds could be got from him but an 
angry snarl or growl.” He was some time held captive by the Rajah 
of Harunpur, but was afterwards placed in charge of Captain Nicho- 
letts, an English officer of the First Regiment of Oudh Local In- 
fantry, who carried him to Sultanpur. This gentleman’s evidence, as 
subsequently furnished General Sleeman, corroborated all the fore- 
going, and the additional statement is made that the lad “ once ate half 
a lamb (raw) without any effort.” Clothing he would not wear, and a 
quilted cotton wrap given to protect him from the cold was torn up 
and partially devoured. He died in August, 1850, after three years 
of captivity, at which time he was apparently about twelve years old. 
“ He had never been known to speak, smile, or laugh; formed no 
friendships or attachments ; seemed to understand little of what was 
said to him, habitually ran on all-fours, and his elbows and knees were 
calloused, presenting a leather-like consistency.” 

Captain Nicholetts discovered a second wolf-boy in November, 
1850, which he ordered sent to General Sleeman, but before this could 
be done the creature escaped to the jungle, and was never again cap- 
tured. This Jad was said to have been taken in 1849 near Chupra, 
and was claimed to have been identified, by means of scars, as the son 
of a woman of the neighborhood from whom he had been stolen by a 
she-wolf six years before; he was caught in company with three whelps 
and their mother. 

Another case is cited on the evidence of His Royal Highness the 
Rajah of Harunpur, but the account adds nothing new, save that 
he was captured in 1843, and had short hair all over his body, which 
disappeared after he had been taught to eat salted food. This, or per- 
haps another, was vouched for by Colonel Gray (and his wife) and 
all the European officers of the First Oudh Local Infantry. 

Still another case rests on the evidence of Zulfukar Khan, a re- 
spectable land-owner of Bankipur, and is that of a boy carried off 
when in his sixth year, but rescued four years later, who could never 
be brought to seh, “though in a measure he could be communicated 
with by signs.” One more, which is accredited to General Sleeman, 
but does not appear in his pamphlet, or perhaps is another version of 
one of his narrations, primarily rests upon native evidence, and con- 
tains the statement that “he walked on all-fours, ate like a wolf, and 
smelled like a wolf; he was treated kindly, and, though taught to 
walk uprightly, could never utter a word, but seemed to have some 
understanding of signs.” 

Mr. Erhardt, Superintendent of the Mission Orphanage at Secun- 
dra, is accredited with the following :* “We have had two such boys 
here, one brought March 5, 1872, who was found by Hindus who had 
gone hunting wolves in the neighborhood of Mynpuri; he had been 
burned out of the den, and had scars and wounds still on him. In 
his habits he was a wild animal from every point of view; drank like 
a dog, and liked a bone and raw meat better than anything else ; would 
never remain with the other boys, but hide away in a dark corner; 





* Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, No. 6, June, 1873, page 128. 
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clothes he tore up into fine shreds. He was only a few months among 
us when he got a fever and gave up eating, and, though we kept him 
for a time by artificial means, he eventually died. Another boy, now 
with us, is but thirteen or fourteen ; has been here almost six years ; 
has learned to make sounds whereby he freely expresses anger and joy, 
but cannot speak ; work he will at times, a little, but he likes eating 
better. His civilization has progressed so far that he likes raw meat 
less, though he still picks up bones and sharpens his teeth on them. 
Neither of these are new cases, however. At the Lucknow mad-house 
there was an elderly fellow who had been dug out of a wolf’s den by a 
European doctor, when, I forget, but it must have been a good number 
of years ago. The facility with which these wolf-boys get around on 
four feet (hands and knees) is surprising. Before they eat or taste any 
food they smell it, and, when they do not like the odor, throw it away.” 

In The Zoologist for June, 1888,* Mr. Norman Traup, of the 
Mulla-Kutyoor Tea-Estate, Lockington, Kutyoor, Kumaon, North- 
West Province, asserts regarding the case first mentioned by Max Miller 
that when a child living with his father, Robert Traup, who com- 
manded the Second Oudh Local Infantry, he constantly saw this wolf- 
nurtured lad. ‘ He was then in charge of Major N. Pp. Orr, or Major 
Douglas Bunbury,—I think the former. Major Orr is still living in 
London, somewhere about Kensington, or Norwood, and Major Bun- 
bury at Inverness, N.B.” 

Also Mr. Greig, late of the 93d (Sutherland) Highlanders,t de- 
clares that when his regiment was marching towards Bareilly in 1858, 
after the taking of Lucknow, he saw at Shahjehanpur an individual 
“said to have been, when a child, taken away from his village by 
wolves, brought up by them, and to have lived with them for several 
years. He appeared to be about twenty years of age; his body was 
covered with short brown hair; his powers of speech extended to 
nothing beyond low grunts, and he could not be induced to wear any 
kind of clothing. . . . Whenever he saw raw meat he rushed for it 
and devoured it greedily. The story was that he had been ridden 
down and caught by a native after a long chase, and that he did not 
run on his feet like a human being, but on all-fours like an animal.” 

The Assistant Commissioner at Sultanpur in 1860-61, Mr. H. G. 
Ross, recalls the police bringing in a child about four years old that 
“sat up like a dog, both arms straight down in front, his hands flat- 
tened out on the ground, and his legs drawn under him,” which was 
declared to have been recovered from a wolf’s den. The poor creature 
“moved with a hop like a monkey, with his hands always on the 
ground ; gave vent to snarls,—sounds not actually barks like a dog, 
but between a bark and a grunt; would not accept cooked, but ate raw 
meat ravenously. Every one considered it a clear case of wolf-child. 
He certainly was not an idiot, for after being tamed he was sent to 
school, and eventually became a member of the police force.” } 





* Third Series, volume xii., No. 138, page 221. 
t The Field (London), October 12, 1895, No. 2233, page 619. 
} Ibid., November 9, 1895, No. 2237, page 786. 
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The foregoing is further corroborated by Mr. H. D. Willock, of 
the Bengal Civil Service,* who also in 1858 saw another wolf-boy, “to 
all appearances about twenty years of age, in manners and habits a 
mere animal; was dumb except for grunts ; wore no clothing except a 
rag which had to be tied about his waist ; invariably crawled, the skin 
of his knees being hardened like leather; at night lay cuddled up on 
straw, a blanket placed for his use being disregarded, no matter what 
the temperature might be.” 

Mr. H. B. Neilson, who has taken considerable interest in this 
subject, recently published a paper thereon in the Badminton Maga- 
zine,t wherein he relates the case of a wolf-child, “reported many 
years ago in Chambers’s Journal, who was captured in the Etuah Dis- 
trict near the banks of the river Jumna,” and after a time restored to 
his parents, who, however, “found him very difficult to manage, for 
he was most fractiously troublesome,—in fact, just a caged wild beast. 
Often during the night, for hours together, he would give vent to most 
unearthly yells and moans, destroying the rest and irritating the tem- 
pers of his neighbors, and generally making night hideous. On one 
occasion his people chained him by the waist to a tree on the outskirts 
of the village. Then a rather curious incident occurred. It was a 
bright moonlight night, and two wolf cubs (undoubtedly those in 
whose companionship he had been captured), attracted by his cries 
while on the prowl, came to him, and were distinctly seen to gambol 
round him with as much familiarity and affection as if they considered 
him quite one of themselves. They left him only on the approach of 
morning, when movement and stir again arose in the village. This 
boy did not survive long. He never spoke, nor did a single ray of 
human intelligence ever shed its refining light over his debased 
features.” Mr. Neilson also adds that a jemidar{ told him that 
when he was a lad he remembered going with others to see a wolf- 
child which had been netted. Some time after this, “while staying at 
an up-country place called Shaporecoundie, in East Bengal,” he re- 
marks, it was his “good fortune to meet an old Anglo-Indian gentle- 
man who had been in the Indian Civil Service for upwards of thirty 
years, having travelled about during most of that time, and from him I 
learned all I wanted to know of wolf-children ; for he not only knew 
of several cases, but had actually seen and examined near Agra a 
child which had been recovered from the wolves.” 

Regarding the boys at the Secundra Orphanage, Mr. V. Ball, 
M.A., of the Indian Geological Survey,§ says one was brought into a 
magistrate’s court along with the body of an old bitch wolf and two 
whelps, and “he was at the time a perfect janwars,|| went on all-fours, 
and refused all food save raw meat.”” The second boy, he adds, “ was 
captured in company with two whelps; appeared to be about ten years 
of age; and, though his hands were tied together, he was so wild and 








* The Field, January 11, 1896, No. 2246, page 36. 
t February, 1896, vol. ii., No. 7, page 247. 


t Native officer in the Indian army, having rank as a sub-lieutenant. 
@ Jungle Life in India, page 454 et seg. || Wild beast. 
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fierce that he tore his captor’s clothes and bit him in several places.” 
He several times gnawed his bonds and nearly made his escape. “The 
odor from his body was very offensive, and he was rubbed with mus- 
tard soaked in water after the oil had been taken from it, in the hope 
of removing the smell; but, although he was forced to feed upon 
vegetable food, this never left him. One night while the boy was 
lying under the tree two wolves came up stealthily, touched him, when 
he got up, and, instead of being frightened, put his hands upon their 
heads and began to play with them. They capered around him, and 
he threw leaves and straw at them. Being driven off, they returned 
again and began to play. The second night three wolves came; a few 
nights later four. They licked the boy’s face with their tongues, and 
he put his hands on their heads. He was subsequently identified by a 
woman as her son by marks of an abscess on his chest and a scar on 
the forehead. An attempt was made to teach him to wear ordinary 
clothing, but neither threats nor beatings succeeded. He instantly 
disencumbered himself when alone, but replaced again when discovered, 
and to the last destroyed or injured by rubbing against trees or posts 
when any part of his body itched.” 

Thus it will be observed that in some particulars all cases of so- 
called wolf-children agree wonderfully ; and all, including the one Mr. 
Ball gives a drawing of in his “Jungle Life in India,” seem to have 
been incapable of speech and in the habit of going on all-fours. Some 
are said to have had a wolfish smell, but, as Mr. Theobald, of the 
Geological Survey of India, remarks, “it would have been more satis- 
factory if there was some definite evidence forthcoming how far this 
could have been affected by a good washing.” One suspicious fact is 
that one or two of the best authenticated cases are of children declared 
to have been smoked out of a wolf’s earth, and the scars of the burns — 
on their bodies held to be demonstrations thereof: such a process is 
one that would scarcely result in actual injury. Also there are other 
suspicious points attached to all these tales, not the least of which is 
that the majority came from Oudh; another, that all the children have 
been of the same sex,—viz., males: a careful search of the literature 
of the subject fails to find a single instance of a wolf-reared girl, 
which, however, Mr. Neilson endeavors to explain on the theory that 
infant girls “quickly break down under the strain of so terrible an 
existence :” he adds, “A little girl of eighteen months, stolen from a 
Hindu’s hut not twenty yards from my bungalow, was never re- 
covered.” * 

It might be said that the nourishing of children by wolves presents 
a certain amount of possibility, as well as a guise of probability. Rea- 
soning from analogy, one can imagine an infant seized by a she-wolf 
to provide food for her whelps. If neither parents nor young were 
immediately pressed by hunger, the babe might remain unmolested for 
hours, or the whelps amuse themselves by simply licking its sleek, oily 
body, since Hindu mothers daily rub their boy babies with some native 
vegetable oil with a view of assisting their muscular growth and de- 





* Badminton Magazine. 
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velopment. Hearing the sounds made by his companions drawing 
nourishment, it is reasonable to believe the babe would instinctively 
seek to appropriate to itself a teat, when one or two feedings, coupled 
with the fact that it would speedily acquire the lupine odor, would go 
a long way towards securing the good will of the parent. Further, the 
maternal instinct is strong in all animals, even to the upsetting of 
natural fierce and carnivorous proclivities, and once the alien had par- 
taken of the breast an affection therefor would develop, more or less 
permanent in character; thus, kittens have been adopted by bitches, 
both that have and that have not been deprived of their true progeny ; 
cats in like manner have adopted young puppies, squirrels, rabbits, and 
even reared young rats to maturity.* Again, young wolves in cap- 
tivity are, as a rule, as playful as puppies, it being only with age that 
they develop the ferocity characteristic of the race. 

Native evidence, however, for the most part must always be open 
to suspicion. Mr. Wigramt in 1872 made several inquiries regarding 
children reputed to have been brought up by wolves, and of five so 
claimed three proved to be merely idiots who had been found by the 
police warden, and the only reasons for assuming that they had been 
among wolves were bestial habits and the common belief in wolf- 
children. After searching the evidence regarding the two that had 
been under the charge of the Secundra Orphanage, he pronounces it 
“of no value.” Again, Mr. A. F. Mackenzie,t while at Agra in Oc- 
tober, 1893, drove out to Secundra, saw a so-called wolf-boy, and pur- 
chased his photograph, also a book which purported to narrate his life. 
The story was that in 1867 some natives came upon the child and a she- 
wolf, both of which disappeared into a cave and were subsequently 
smoked out; and the child being captured on Saturday was named after 
that day of the week (Sanichar), “ He was eventually tamed, and when 
I saw him was deaf and dumb. He had a wild look about him, but 
his appearance quite belied his history ; although half-witted, he fully 
appreciated the value of a rupee, and was very fond of tobacco.” This 
plainly was not the boy described by Mr. Erhardt in his letter before 
cited, and consequently must have been a later capture. 

Mr. Theobald § pertinently calls attention to the fact that the recep- 
tion of wolf-children at the Secundra Orphanage at different times 
“ appears to have created no more surprise than the delivery of the daily 
supply of butcher’s meat; and as for attempting any inquiry into the 
evidence, which at the time might have been forthcoming, the idea 
apparently never entered into the minds of the missionaries who have 
these institutions in charge, nor does it appear that any rigorous attempts 
to sift the evidence regarding the previous history of these cases were 
made by the civil officers of the district.” 

It will be observed that the evidence is to a considerable extent con- 


flicting and uncertain. Personally I may be permitted to express doubts 








* A cat that has reared a young rat never offers to molest her foster-child, 
even though constantly hunting others of the same species. 

+ The Field (London), October 19, 1895, No. 2234, page 636. 

t Ibid., November, 1895, No. 2287, page 745. 

@ Geological Survey of India. 
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as to the correctness of the conclusions drawn by those in the affirma- 
tive ; the best of men are prone to error; and yet I must admit being 
fairly staggered by the force thereof, particularly as it seems to be well 
borne out by zoological parallels. Again, the negative lacks that direct- 
ness that is per se convincing,—an element that certainly should be 
expected, since it is for the most part offered at second-hand, and ad- 
mittedly by people who have no familiarity with natural history, no 
special knowledge of the jungle or of jungle tribes, who are inclined to 
believe with the Psalmist that “all men are liars,” and who refuse to 
afford any weight whatever to folk-lore; and their contention is, more- 
over, too true, that the average native of India is ever on the alert to 
exhibit the wonderful to the Sahib, and noway particular how or where, 
so long as a reward is secured. I cannot, therefore, endeavor to judge 
critically, and consequently am obliged to leave the verdict with each 


individual reader. George Archie Stockwell. 
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ie pre in her wise distribution of plants adapts herself to the 

soil and climatic conditions of each region, and between the 
tropic scenes, where lavish feasts of bright flowers, balsamic herbs, 
gorgeous trees, and delicate palms are spread in wanton profusion, and 
the snow-bound Arctic belt, with its few hardy creepers and lichens, all 
grades and varieties of vegetable life welcome the curious eye of the 
traveller. In journeying north or south from the equator toward either 
pole, following in imagination the proverbial “ bee-line,” the discovery 
of nature’s method of adaptation appeals to the mind, and as one species 
after another dwindles into insignificance and finally disappears entirely, 
to be replaced by more hardy orders, the mind is tempted to speculate 
upon the wisdom of an all-providing Creator. But the picture of this 
changing scene, this shifting kaleidoscope, this grand expansion of the 
idea that the flowers and fruits must adapt themselves anew to each 
recurring season, can be viewed only in the imagination, or in miniature. 
It is in this latter condition that a substantial knowledge of the question 
can best be obtained by the general public. 

Out of the mist and uncertainty of their medisval surroundings 
two botanic gardens emerge, swelling in size and value as the years roll 
by, and arrogating to themselves all the credit and virtues of the others. 
The Jardin des Plantes, of Paris, and the Kew gardens, of London, 
had their early beginnings in the seventeenth century, and, while the 
gardens of Padua, of Pisa, and of Bologna were dying of neglect and 
inattention, the attractions of the two new ones blossomed and matured 
into the ripe fruit of to-day. Both of these gardens flourished mightily 
because royalty smiled upon them, and later because the era of science 
and natural history had dawned. Their beginnings were similar to those 
of the hanging gardens of Babylon: the whim of a ruler established 
them. . Florists as we have them to-day were then unknown, and the 
voluptuous queen who wished a few choice flowers for her hair or dress 
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might sigh in vain for them. Couriers could be despatched to the 
ends of the land for her floral bouquet, but meanwhile she had to wait, 
unless some obscure owner of a choice plant came forth to sacrifice her 
possession to the gratification of her ruler. Queen Elizabeth received 
many such voluntary contributions of flowers from her subjects, but the 
uncertainty of the time, manner, and quality of the flowers was irri- 
tating to a Queen of the English. In the winter the wild flowers of the 
fields and gardens withered, and the flower-loving queen felt the loss 
more keenly than those less favored with the fortunes of life. With 
the wealth of an imperial nation at her back, she could not command 
the choice of flowers that a day-laborer can obtain to-day. 

Out of this royal necessity grew the most famous garden of the 
world. With her own hands Queen Elizabeth laid out the grounds 
that were to produce and fructify the flowers for her drawing-room. 
She started to raise flowers for her own personal gratification, and ended 
by producing flowers and plants for the millions. No single desire of 
an impetuous queen ever yielded better fruit. On Queen Elizabeth’s 
little flower-garden the nation gazes to-day with national pride. Its 
original purpose of supplying the royal table with cut flowers is still 
observed, but that is a small incidental feature of the Kew. The gar- 
den belongs to the nation, and it is the nation, the ignorant and unlet- 
tered as well as the wise and studious, that enjoys its fragrant flowers, 
its graceful trees and palms, and its balsamic herbs and plants. 

The visitors to the Kew gardens never tire of the fine walks between 
rows of magnificent century-old trees, and of rare sights of landscape- 
gardening that have been developed by the experience of ages. Here 
the cedars of Lebanon flourish by the side of the famous English yew, 
whose strange, fantastic, artificial cultivation produced the unreal scenes 
for the artist half a century ago, pictures of which are still extant in 
old prints. The flora of the tropics contrast their beautiful forms with 
the sturdier trees and plants of the temperate zone, and delicate hot- 
house plants, representing the highest culture that modern science has 
produced, tell the long story of careful selection and improvement that 
have evolved them from the wild beauties that grow by their sides. 
Natural embankments and picturesque nooks containing half the plants 
indigenous to the British Islands have been enhanced in loveliness by 
the skill of the landscape-gardener, and the students of botany who 
have a sense of the beautiful as well as the useful in nature cannot fail 
to have their zeal quickened by the surroundings. Here is a miniature 
botanic world in itself. What the traveller experiences in journeying 
from the equator to either pole across many weary miles of unpleasant 
country is here spread out as a feast for the millions. Nay, more, what 
the traveller would fail to see in the odd corners of the world, where 
his line of travel would not touch, the poor peasant, the idle tramp, and 
the unlettered farmer can view at their ease and leisure. 

The territory of the Kew, covering three hundred acres, is crowded 
with all the odd, beautiful, and rare plants and trees of the world, 
arranged and classified, grouped and named, so that the veriest student 
of nature can look and learn. Attempts to represent the natural sur- 
roundings of the plants from the various parts of the world add fresh- 
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ness and homeliness to the scene. JDistinctively American plants, 
flowers, and shrubs are grouped in this great arboretum as naturally as 
if they were flourishing in their native homes, and the setting of the 
scenery requires no explanation. It is as characteristic of our land as 
the Chinese pagoda in the southern part of the garden is typical of the 
Orient. 

While acres of fertile soil are covered with all the plants that can 
stand the English climate, there are others from more sunny climes that 
must have the protection of glass and heat. The palm-house, which 
accommodates the ferns and palms of priceless value, is three hundred 
and sixty-two feet long, one hundred feet broad, and sixty-six feet high. 
It is the largest and most elegant structure of its kind, fitted up with 
all the modern inventions to make plant life strong and vigorous, A 
spiral staircase conducts the visitor to a high room or platform where 
all the exquisite greenery and graceful forests of plants can be viewed. 
The view isa glimpse of fairy-land,—a veritable illusion of the senses,— 
a midsummer night’s dream. In summer and winter the delicate in- 
mates of this house expand their showy leaves and tendrils, luxuriating 
in the warmth and moisture artificially supplied, and demanding only 
an even temperature in return for their exhibition. Some of the palms 
in this house tower fifty feet above the ground, and even then constant 
pruning is required to keep them within bounds. Their value is almost 
priceless, Similar specimens of the rare palms could not be obtained 
for money. 

The Winter Garden is no less enticing than the palm-house, and for 
that matter the water-lily pond in summer, and the orchid-house and 
rose-house in winter, are equally beautiful and full of wondrous products 
of the skill of man and nature. The Winter Garden was built in 1865 
at a cost of thirty-five thousand pounds, and contains under its spacious 
roof all the tender plants of the temperate zone. The main building 
is two hundred and twelve feet long, but with the wings and recent 
additions its total length is five hundred and eighty-two feet, and its 
width one hundred and thirty-seven feet. This extensive structure in 
winter is a bit of summer suddenly unfolded before the eye. One steps 
from the cold, bleak, snowy gardens outside into a land of sunshine and 
flowers, where the air is fragrant with the odors of a million flowers 
and brilliant with all the delicate colors known to the artist. One must 
wonder what Queen Elizabeth would think of this voluptuous floral 
scene could she return to London to search for the few flowers that she 
reared in her little garden. What changes Science has created in a few 
centuries! What marvels of growth nature has been forced to yield to 
the cunning of man ! 

One leaves the Kew with regrets, and with a lingering love for its 
shady walks and flowery nooks that must long dwell within the mem- 
ory ; but for the sake of comparison it is necessary to take the depart- 
ure for the continent while the impression is still fresh and vivid. A 
scientific study of the plants should be left for a more convenient time. 
No one could enter systematically upon the work without abundant 
time, for there are over one hundred thousand different kinds of flow- 
ering plants, and twenty-five thousand cryptogamia, besides thousands 
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of other classes and subdivisions of plants and trees. The work of 
even studying the broad classifications would involve labor that the 
average traveller, no matter how enthusiastic a botanist, would hardly 
have at his command. 

On the Continent the chief botanic garden is the Jardin des Plantes 
at Paris, founded in 1634, and developed in two hundred years into one 
of the largest schools of natural history in the world. The student is 
more in evidence here than in the Kew. He mingles with the visitors 
on every side, with his books and cap and gown to distinguish him from 
the average attendants. If the Kew is the great Mecca for men of 
science, the Jardin des Plantes is the home of fashion and of students. 
Paris is nothing if not fashionable, and this is reflected even in its great 
botanic garden. In the warm season fashion swarms through the walks 
and drives of the garden, drinking in the loveliness of the scene and 
the fragrance of the flowers. There are popular sections of the garden 
where the senses of sight and smell are specially appealed to, and one 
may visit these without experiencing any intrusion of science. Although 
every shrub, flower, and tree has a label attached with some scientitic 
Latin name on it, the casual visitor is scarcely conscious of it. 

This garden, like the London Kew, started in a small way to supply 
the sovereign with flowers and plants, and after it had attained fair pro- 
portions a systematic attempt to place all the wild plants of France in 
it made it of value to students and men of science. Succeeding these 
wild growths came the medicinal and economic plants, not only of 
France, but of the whole continent of Europe. The collection is not 
so extensive as that found in the Kew, and there is no herbarium and 
library of equal importance to the scholar. But when beauty alone is 
considered, it has no superior, and probably no equal. The flowers are 
arranged for effect as well as for study. The garden is made attractive 
to the general public at all times, and it is patronized so well that all 
Paris goes to the Jardin des Plantes on every pleasant day. Its popu- 
~ larity accomplishes one of the chief objects of a botanic garden. It 
teaches the public lessons of true beauty, and familiarizes even the 
poorest and most degraded with the artistic forms of nature. It brings 
home to every student of the city and its suburbs concrete examples 
of studies. Every wild and cultivated form of plant and tree described 
in his botany can be examined and studied at close range. ~The pro- 
fessors of natural history make use of the garden daily, and their 
classes are taken forth into the open air to examine the plants. Under 
their wise direction the students in botany obtain a more orderly and 
lasting impression of the flora of their own country and of the world 
than could be made possible by any other system. 

The botanic garden at Berlin and the Vienna Schénbrunn are in- 
ferior to the Jardin des Plantes only in the number of plants. Their 
origin is of later date and of a different character. They were estab- 
lished as adjuncts to the universities, the same as a medical or a 
chemical laboratory, but through successive improvements and exten- 
sions they have attained a much wider value. The general public find 
in them all the floral wonders and beauties of other gardens, . The 
Schénbrunn, named from the palace of the Austrian emperors, has the 
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additional attractions of fine statuary, broad squares and plazas, beau- 
tiful fountains (schéne Brunnen), and a menagerie. The German and 
Austrian university students are compelled to spend a certain number 
of hours each week in those botanic gardens. They must puzzle out 
their lessons amid the trees and flowers, and discover and analyze the 
plants given to them each day. They are brought into close contact 
with nature in this way, and when they attend the lectures they must 
show what they have learned from the concrete objects provided for 
them in the gardens, As a rule, the German and Austrian students 
are very familiar with plants and flowers, and this system of education 
accounts for it. Moreover, the study of a subject is apt to engender a 
love for it, and never was the truth of this more forcibly exemplified 
than in the Germans and Austrians. No other nations of the world 
show a greater fondness for flowers, plants, and trees, and this national 
trait has been nourished, if not actually created, by the botanic gardens 
and the system of study and communion with nature. 

Nearly every considerable city and university town of Europe pos- 
sesses a botanic garden of greater or less importance. Edinburgh has 
a garden of exceptional value, considering the small funds allowed for 
its support. It was founded in 1680, and it has been used chiefly as 
an adjunct to the botanical class of the university. In recent years its 
scope has been broadened, and efforts are being made to give it a more 
popular character. The lack of funds has been the only drawback to 
the garden, for among its directors some of the most eminent botanists 
of the world have been numbered. The Glasnevin at Dublin is of 
less importance than the Edinburgh garden, but its usefulness to the 
university students cannot be questioned. Its functions are broadened 
each successive year, and in proportion to the size, wealth, and pros- 
perity of the city of Dublin its rank is high. 

Florence and Copenhagen have magnificent botanic gardens that 
attract the students and visitors in overflowing numbers. In the 
former place the luxury of the climate makes it possible to care for a 
greater variety of plants at less expense than in any of the other cities 
named. Here only the tropical plants require the protection of glass 
in winter, and when once started in the gardens they continue to flourish 
for ages with but little attention. On the other hand, the garden at 
Copenhagen must have an enormous glass house, or all except the very 
hardy varieties of plants and trees will perish in the winter. 

The climate is such an important factor in the construction and 
maintenance of a large botanic garden that the traveller is not surprised 
to find more magnificent collections in a small tropical city than in the 
capital of some great nation situated in the northern latitudes. This 
accounts for the existence of the extensive botanic garden in the city 
of Calcutta, and also in several other large cities of India. British 
influence has had much to do with the success of the Calcutta institu- 
tion, but the fine climate has been the chief factor in deciding its fate. 
The flora of India is extensive, and of a character that is astonishing 
to the rest of the world. Most of the luxuriant growths will not thrive 
in other climates or under artificial conditions, and they reach their 
fullest development in the great garden of Calcutta. Here they live 
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out of doors, forming scenes of natural beauty unexcelled in the world. 
From a picturesque point of view the Calcutta botanic garden acknow- 
ledges no superior, but from the general student’s point of view it is 
inferior to many others, as its collection consists chiefly of the flora of 
India and not of other countries. 

The botanic garden of Sydney, New South Wales, owes its great 
glory and picturesque loveliness to its favorable situation and the 
remarkable climate of the country. The Bay of Sydney is one of the 
prettiest harbors in the world, and its waters wash against the very 
walls of the botanic garden. All the products of this grand new 
country grow in luxuriant splendor in the great Sydney garden: tall 
palms that excel in size and form those of our own tropical America, 
roses and lilies that rival the beauty of the California flowers, maples 
and birches of the temperate zones, and palmettoes and bamboo forests 
of the equatorial climes, all blended in exquisite disregard of botanical 
zones. Above all, summer skies and a sun of unequalled splendor 
smile in perpetual glory, making life in the garden a scene of enchant- 
ment for lovers and students. 

In the tropical countries of America several similar magnificent 
possibilities of great botanical gardens are found, rich in all that makes 
a great garden, except the technical training and the skilled scientific 
classification and arrangement of plants. In Spanish America there 
are many private collections of plants that almost reach the dignity of 
botanical gardens, but they can hardly be called national or even city 
technical botanic schools or gardens. In the British West: Indies there 
are three botanical gardens of fair pretensions. One is located at 
Castleton, on the island of Jamaica, about nineteen miles from Kings- 
ton, on the outlying hill-slopes of the Blue Mountain Range. There 
are from forty to fifty thousand trees, shrubs, and plants collected in 
this garden, representing everything which grows in the West Indies, 
and many types that have become nearly extinct. This tropical Kew 
was carefully planned, and scientific skill is shown throughout the 
arrangement of the beautiful orchids, countless ferns, palms, and roses, 
and the economic plants and herbs, such as tea, coffee, cacao, sugar, 
vanilla, nutmeg, clove, black pepper, cinnamon, sarsaparilla, rubber, 
dye-woods, and nux vomica. No finer educating influence could be 
exerted upon the inhabitants of the island ; but, after all, the garden 
appears to be chiefly valuable in acquainting visitors with the resources 
of Jamaica, and in supplying the governor and the wealthy landowners 
with choice specimens of flowers and plants. 

Near Georgetown, in British Guiana, there is a series of gardens 
covering one hundred and fifty acres, which in a sense could be in- 
terpreted as a botanic garden. These gardens have been established 
by British residents, and they partake more of the character of the 
London Kew, while on the island of Martinique the French have 
attempted to establish another Jardin des Plantes. In some respects 
both of these gardens are more gorgeous than their prototypes in the 
mother-countries, for they have the advantage of situation and climate 
and a grand tropical flora at their very doors. Havana has a botanical 
garden surrounding the Captain-General’s country seat, and visitors to 

Voi. LXI.—9 
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Cuba find this one of the chief attractions on the island. Its alley 
of palms is one of the most beautiful tropical scenes of its kind in 
the world. But the lack of special scientific training makes all these 
botanic gardens of little practical value. Outside of Chili and the 
Argentine there is hardly a single technical school of modern agricul- 
ture in South America. 

At Rio de Janeiro there are two beautiful collections of plants, 
known as the Passeio Publico and Acclimation Square, and at Paré 
there is a magnificent tangle of tropical plants which is locally dig- 
nified as a botanic garden. The national treasury of Brazil provides 
twenty-four thousand dollars a year for the maintenance of a botanical 
garden at Rio de Janeiro, which is without a scientific school or equip- 
ments necessary to make such an institution of any particular value. 

The Argentine Republic has two scientific agricultural schools, but 
they have failed yet to attain any great beneficial results for the coun- 
try, and no extensive botanic garden has been built up as an adjunct 
to them. Higher scientific education has received more attention in 
Chili, and Santiago has one of the loveliest and most artistic pleasure- 
grounds in the world. ‘The botanical gardens which surround the 
Quinta Normal and the Exhibition Palace contain a large collection 
of plants, well classified and arranged. The national treasury appro- 
priates twenty thousand dollars for flower-shows and botanic exhibi- 
tions, and at the Quinta Normal there are classes.in scientific forestry, 
agriculture, and botany. In Concepcion there is another agricultural 
school, and a small attempt at a botanical garden. Chili is thus the 
foremost country of South America in arranging and classifying her 
flora, and her progress in all the sciences is far more rapid than that 
of her sister republics. Most of the South American countries are in 
urgent need of scientific schools to teach their inhabitants the value 
of their natural resources and industrial opportunities. When science 
has awakened the slumbering ambition of these countries, the world 
will look to them for the finest, noblest, and most valuable collections 
of plants, trees, and flowers, for there, under a warm sun and in a cli- 
mate that knows no winter, nature luxuriates in wanton profusion. 

Mexico has its plazas and alamedas, beautiful and graceful in their 
foliage and blossoms, but they cannot be termed botanic gardens, any 
more than Central Park of New York or Fairmount Park of Phila- 
delphia. The Shaw Botanical Garden at St. Louis and the Harvard 
Arboretum at Cambridge are the only two collections of plants and 
trees in the great, populous, prosperous, ambitious United States that 
are worthy of this name. Excelling in all the products of the soil 
and mines, we are yet far behind the other nations of the world in col- 
lecting, arranging, and classifying them. Our scientific schools and 
museums are entering the front ranks of those of the Old World, 
but our botanic gardens have been sadly neglected. The beginnings 
of a garden in New York that may become the pride of the nation 
are now permanently established, and if its growth is in proportion to 
the other institutions and enterprises undertaken by the metropolis it 


will undoubtedly justify the expectations of its founders. 
George Ethelbert Walsh. 
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CANUCK AND RAOUL. 
September 4, 1884. 

| = air is just beginning to grow cool now, but the windows are so 

tiny that I make the remark rather as an act of faith than any- 
thing else. This little room holds all the heat of noonday and more. 
I am sitting on the bed between the two windows in search of a 
draught,—a remarkably unsuccessful quest, I may mention in passing. 
I can’t imagine why it should be so hot in September. There is a rising- 
sun bedquilt on the bed,—I never met one before, out of a story,—and 
one little pillow with three feathers inside it. The mirror is hung so 
high that I can’t even see the top of my head (I shall never know how 
my hair looks), and there isn’t any wash-stand. The wash-basin and 
pitcher are on a chair inside the door. The pitcher holds about a 
quart, and the chair wabbles if you touch it. So much for my sur- — 
roundings. 

The school is half a mile away. Mrs. Forbes has three children 
young enough to come under my guidance; they are extremely fat, and 
inclined to be impertinent. The family here consists of Mr. Forbes, 
who is old and stout and easy-going ; Mrs. Forbes, who is younger and 
thinner and who works a great deal too hard ; the three children before 
mentioned ; Jerry, and the hired boy. Jerry does not go to school. 
He is about fifteen, and has presumably “ finished his education.” The 
poor little hired boy seems to be a sort of Ishmael. He looks about 
fourteen, and is called “C’nuck,” in reference, I suppose, to his Cana- 
dian origin. 

He sits at the table and stares at me with large eyes under a shock 
of heavy hair. Beside him the heir to the house of Forbes chatters 
unceasingly. Jerry does not stare at any one. His glance, though 
frank, is ceaselessly roving ; he looks from one face to another with the 
aplomb of the born talker, seconding his words with his eyes, with little 
emphatic nods and winks. Jerry puzzles me. He seems to me a boy 
without moral sense, without a conscience, or anything to which you can 
appeal. He teases the poor little hired help in a way that would be 
unmerciful, if mercy and unmercy weren’t alien words to apply to him. 
His scorn is perfectly unserious, and not in the least spiteful, but it is 
real. You can see that he regards Canuck with a boundless contempt. 
The younger children take their cue from him, and they are spiteful 
little things. Poor Canuck never has a word of common good-fel- 
— addressed to him. He is made in everything to feel himself 
an alien. 

But he has “ for their scorn his hate’s retort,” which consists of a 
long black venomous glance full in the eyes of his tormentors. It is 
like a blow, but they never seem to notice it. I was seated next him 
at dinner to-day,—my seat was changed on account of an unexpected 
guest,—and I said to him, with my prettiest manner,— 

“T have been in your beautiful country. Aren’t you very home- 
sick away from it?” 
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He turned and looked at me with a glance of measureless surprise, 
finding his words with an effort. 

‘“*T have been long away,” he said. 

“‘ And so you’re accustomed to it ?” 

He looked down. 

“No,” he said. 

“Hey! what’s that, C’nuck?” said Jerry from the other side. 
“You mustn’t let your tongue run away with you, you know. *Twon’t 
do! Once I knew a boy ad 

Here began one of Jerry’s interminable yarns, and I escaped as 
speedily as possible. . If there is in the world another such incessant 
talker as Jerry, I sincerely hope that it is not my fate to meet him. 


7th. 


There is one possession of the Forbeses’ which I envy them. It is 
a certain little horse behind which Jerry took me for a drive to-night. 
He is a Canadian horse,—Mr. Forbes bought him at a sale,—and he 
is certainly the dearest little creature that ever lived. He is brown and 
dappled and fat; his name is Raoul. He is also extremely ill-behaved ; 
he ducks his head and plays in harness ; he shies elaborately at weeds, 
and has a particular distaste for turkeys, while in the presence of any- 
thing really unusual and supposedly alarming he exhibits an indifference 
that is positively impudent. Infinite indulgence in all sorts of naugh- 
tiness seems to delight his little soul. But I think in the presence of 
real danger no horse could be safer. He has so fine a courage, and, if 
I’m not mistaken, so deep a devotion to his friends, to those who love 
and trust him, that he would stay by them to the last moment and try 
to bring them safely through any peril. 

When we came in, Gabriel (I have learned that that is Canuck’s 
real name) was standing by the gate watching for us, or, more properly, 
only for Raoul. He came forward to take him by the head, and pushed 
up his mane, murmuring some indistinct words that seemed to indicate 
a boundless lovingness. 

When Jerry had helped me out—I am training him in ways of 
politeness, to which he appears much a stranger—I also went around 
to Raoul’s head and patted his nose. 

“Isn’t he a dear little horse?” I said. 

Gabriel’s eyes were shining. 

“Ah,” he said, “he is a prince among horses. Look how he 
knows me.” 

Raoul was rummaging in his master’s pockets with his soft little 
fawn-colored nose. I call Gabriel his master instinctively, though he 
really belongs to Mr. Forbes. Jerry came up too, and, elbowing the 
other out of the way, hit Raoul clumsily across the face. 

“Td want him to learn that trick,” he said, with his aggressive 
good nature. “He’s bad enough as ’tis. Can’t hardly drive him 
now. 

“He never does it for you,” said Gabriel, in a low tone, stepping 
back. He whistled softly. Raoul, turning his head, whinnied as softly 
in answer. Jerry stopped “ unhooking” to laugh. 
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“Where d’ye learn to talk horse, C’nuck?” said he. “Guess he 
takes you for another horse, ’count o’ that mane.” 


20th. 


To-night, by way of a brief escape from this too pervasive family, 
I went over to “the old Duncan place,” going through cornfields and 
finding it fantastically romantic among its rose-bushes in the moon- 
light. There is a wide green yard at the back: I crossed it, stepping 
up on the rickety boards of the old veranda with a queer little shiver. 
I think there is nothing more solemn than moonlight streaming through 
the bare windows of a deserted house. In the old living-room it lay 
along the floor in great still shafts of light, on which the climbing roses 
clustering outside cast the shapeliest littleshadows. Dear little homely 
pink roses! the moon changed them to pale spirit-flowers, and their 
fragrance seemed mysterious. 

It was so still that I could hear them laughing down at the Forbeses’, 
and could catch sounds of life from another house far across the fields. 
Suddenly it dawned upon me that I was not alone. Something moved 
inside the moonlit room, which my startled glance took to be the figure 
of aman. Fora moment I was awfully frightened, but I saw then 
that it was only Gabriel, crouched upon the floor in the shadow, his 
head leaning against the wall. He had not heard my footstep, and when 
I spoke to him he turned with a great start and acry. Then he got up 
slowly and advanced into the moonlight. 

“Tt is you, ma’m’selle,” hesaid. “I had thought that the good 
priest called me. It was so he spoke, gentle and soft. Are you alone, 
ma’m’selle? Is there no one with you?” 

“No; I’m quite alone. I like to come over here in the moonlight, 
it’s so awfully pretty. This old house has been deserted a long time, 
hasn’t it?” 

“ But yes, ma’m’selle, a long time. There is nothing here now but 
silence. I come here to pray to the holy saints. It is my oratory.” 

I looked at the child in amazement. 

my You haven’t lived long in New Jersey, have you, Gabriel?” I 
said. 
“Only two years. Before that I lived far away from here, in my 
own country, in our village, where my uncle’s house was, next door to 
the good priest. But my uncle died, and everything was sold,—every- 
thing. And a Yankee bought my poor little horse and took him away. 
And I followed him. I followed him on foot, and I stole rides for him, 
and I found him,—and lost him again,—for a long time, for months, 
and at last I traced him here. Ah, ma’m’selle, that was like heaven ! 
It was in haying-time, and they were willing enough to take me for help. 
And then I wanted to stay on all the time, but Mr. Forbes said he had 
no use for a boy all the time, and I begged and begged. I said that 
half of the year I would work for nothing. AndsoIdo; but I spend 
nothing of my wages. I saveand save, and some time I buy him back. 
He is mine now, but I wait and wait. I will wait a thousand years.” 

“Well, he’s worth waiting for,” I said. “ He’s a dear little horse. 
I don’t wonder you love him.” 
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“Yes, and, look you, ma’m’selle, now he is well treated. They are 
kind to him. SoI wait. But the day that he is ill treated, that day 
he disappears from their knowledge, and they guess not what became 

of him, till by and by some mail brings the pay for him, when I have 
earned it. But I take him first. He is mine.” 

“ Oh, Gabriel,” I cried, ‘ you mustn’t make such plans. No matter 
how Raoul is treated, he isn’t yours till you have paid for him. And, 
anyway, he won’t be ill treated as long as he stays here.” 

Gabriel had come out on the veranda, and as I spoke a team clat- 
tered by, the horse’s swift trot breaking at times into a gallop. There 
is a large pear orchard between the house and the road, so one cannot 

from the veranda catch even a glimpse of the passer-by ; but Gabriel 
fiercely exclaimed,— 

“That is Jerry, taking him out again. Making him go like that! 
He’s only too ready. Bon Dieu! how do I bear it!” 

I felt uncomfortable, because I know Jerry often gets too much to 
drink when he goes off to the village, and of course Gabriel knows 
| it too. 

I sit here writing and feeling worried. Jerry has not come back. 
I can hear Gabriel walking about down in the yard. That boy has 
such a fearful temper concealed (not very well) under his darkling ex- 
terior, and I am afraid that some time he will lose his self-control and 
do something awful. In spite of being worried, I am extremely sleepy. 
I hope I shan’t wake up when Jerry comes home. 


} 
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21st. 
| There did something happen last night, and it woke me up very 
effectually. Jerry came in about one, singing and shouting and whip- 
ping his horse. I don’t know precisely what did occur, but I know 
those boys had a tremendous fight, and that Jerry evidently had much 
the worst of it. They must have fought very quietly not to have 
aroused any one. It was a fierce and silent battle, and soon over. 
| When I looked out, Jerry was lying on the ground, perfectly motion- 
less. Gabriel was standing by his horse’s head, with his face hidden 
in Raoul’s thick mane. He began taking him out at last, never casting 
a glance in Jerry’s direction. He took him to the barn, and, though 
I wasn’t asleep when the room was gray with daylight, I didn’t hear 
him come in. I sat there watching Jerry’s figure and wondering 
whether I oughtn’t to call somebody: I was afraid he was dead. But 
i at last he sat up, and a few minutes after I heard him come in below, 
| and so concluded that he was all right and would discover the fact for 
himself later. This morning he appeared with a large bump on the 
side of his forehead, and, on being questioned by his mother, said that 
he got it “ playin’ with a wild cat.” But he didn’t look at Gabriel, 
so suspicion wasn’t aroused in that direction. 
| Mrs. Forbes laughed, and said she guessed fighting was the wild 
: cat, and she wished he’d quit such goings-on, anyway. Jerry looked 
at me and then at Gabriel with his irrepressible wink. He doesn’t 
seem to bear the least malice. He followed me down through the yard 
as I started for school, and informed me at the gate that C’nuck was 
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quite a fellow. “Strong! Well, I guess!” he said, screwing up his 
face expressively. “I guess I’ll fight shy of him after this. He’sa 
regular tiger. *Most killed me last night.” 

’ This incident, which has increased his respect for Gabriel, has 
only made his good nature more rampant. But Gabriel’s expression 
is deadly. 


24th. 

Last night it was so warm that I sat up by the window, trying to 
get a breath of air, long after every one was in bed and supposedly 
asleep. 

Tt was lightening in the west. There was a big storm rolling up, 
and now and again a little frantic breeze would rush in and rattle the 
paper window-shades. Then it would be still again, awfully still. The 
darkness between the great pale flashes was a horror of stillness, filled 
with the deep muffled threat of the far-away thunder. 

It came swiftly nearer, and the lightning grew sharper. Once, 
looking out, I saw that the trees along the lane had their leaves all 
tossed up the wrong way in the strong hot wind which was blowing in 
great fierce gusts as yet undashed by rain-drops. And in the same 
instant I saw that under the trees Gabriel was leading Raoul in the 
direction of the road. It took me only an instant to realize what he 
was doing, and then, with some wild idea of saving him from that 
crime, I began throwing on my clothes. I had been sitting by the 
window in my night-gown. It was like one of those horrible dreams 
when you are trying to get ready and get away before something hap- 
pens, the way the thunder rolled up and the dry wind swept through 
the room, while I hurried into my dress and tried to open the door 
without any noise. I got down-stairs, but when I opened the outer door 
I thought for a moment that I couldn’t go any further. The light- 
ning showed how the trees were tossing in the great wind from the 
south, and I could hear the long, dry, tortured rustle of their sun- 
scorched leaves. But the next moment I was out in it, and after that 
it wasn’t so bad. When one is all blinded and deafened and stunned, 
one can follow one’s little fixed idea, aware only of that in a world of 


0s. 

My fixed idea was to cut across through the big peach orchard and 
reach the road at the same time that Gabriel arrived there ; something 
seemed to tell me that he would take that road. I ran, dodging the 
peach-trees, and the wind ran with me. It seemed as if the thunder 
and the first great swift-blown rain-drops joined the chase ; I felt like a 
helpless animal being hunted to death by some all-powerful sportsman 
whose animosity it cannot understand. At last I reached the fence and 
stood breathlessly leaning on it, listening, if one can be said to listen 
when one’s ears are deafened by wind and thunder, for the sound of 
Raoul’s hoof-beats along the road. They came at last in a lull of the 
storm, and I climbed the fence and scrambled down the bank just in 
time to stop them as they passed. 

I remember catching Raoul’s halter, forcing him back so suddenly 
that he reared, and crying to Gabriel I know not what wild words,— 
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pleadings, warnings, commands, I remember saying, “ You must not! 
You must not!” over and over again, while the wind blew my words I 
know not where, and the rain choked me in their utterance. — 

I only know that at last Gabriel turned back, and we all returned 
in silence, down the road and up the lane, amid the great drowned 
flashes of lightning and the continuous roar of the thunder. 

How we got into the house, Gabriel and I, without any one’s 
having discovered our absence, is a wonder ; but the Forbeses are not 
timid about storms, and there was no one up. 

I have felt all day the exaltation of the rescuer. Gabriel looks at 
me strangely, as if wondering whether that wild scene last night were 
not a figment of his own imagination, and at times I ask myself if I 
too did not imagine it. 


October 4. 

It was the last storm of the season. To-night it is very still and 
cold. I have just come in. For an hour I have been standing beside 
the great unsightly heap of earth that marks the spot where Raoul 
lies buried. It seems too strange even now to write it. Jerry took 
him out the evening after my interference, and he ran away, colliding 
with another team and hurting himself beyond all helping. Day before 
yesterday they shot him. Poor little Raoul ! 

I know that I did right in bringing Gabriel back that night. It 
is a mean sense of right that can hold up its head only when right is 
successful. But it makes me cold with a sense of my own responsi- 
bility. I remember that Raoul did not want to turn back. He fol- 
lowed Gabriel, as he always did, but with whinnying reluctance. Per- 
haps his little sagacious soul had a deep presentiment of evil. If there 
be any creature gifted with the second sight it should surely be the 
horse, with that weird intelligence beyond the reach of ours to fathom 
or control. 

The air was full of a faint smoky mist. Far across the fields the 
lights began to twinkle, now in one house, now in another. Thecorn- 
shocks assumed mysterious shapes through the dusk ; the small moon 
began to brighten. It was very cold. I stood there trembling, and at 
my feet the great fresh mound spoke of the bitterness of mortality for 
those left behind, though it was not my loss that it recorded. 

Suddenly I was aware of the figure of Gabriel standing at a little 
distance from me, with bowed uncovered head ; his small worldly pos- 
sessions were in the bundle which he carried suspended from a stick 
across his shoulder. I went toward him, and he looked up at me with 
a slow smile. 

“ Are you going away, Gabriel ?” I said. 

“Yes, ma’m’selle,” he said. “I go back to my own country. I 
go back to the good father of our village. He will tell me what to do. 
I had forgotten the holy Church, and I am punished.” 

He held his head erect. His eyes shone in the faint moonlight. 
His face was very pale. 

“ And—you forgive Jerry?” I said. | 

“Tt was the hand of God,” he said, in his clear, solemn tones. 
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“Jerry was his vile instrument. I have forgiven him. I go, ma’m’- 
selle.” He held out his hand. “Dieu vous garde.” 

“Good-by, Gabriel,” I said. And then he turned to the grave. 

“ Adieu, mon pauvre bon garcon,” he said, with unutterable tender- 
‘ness, his voice breaking. ‘ Dormez bien.” 

He knelt down. I walked away, pausing when I reached the fence 
to look back. He had risen and turned to go; his figure had an in- 
describable desolation in the lonely cornfield. Then I saw that this 
impression was shared by another than myself. Jerry had come up 
through the peach orchard and stood leaning on the fence a little way 
below me. His eyes were fixed on Gabriel’s figure, and after a moment 
I saw him. brush the back of his hand across his eyes. So I suppose 
that even in Jerry there is something to which you can appeal. But 
that question doesn’t at present interest me. 


QUEBEC, October 4, 1894. 

To-day my cousin took me for such a charming drive to a little 
French village on the flats, the most picturesque place I have seen in 
years. I was waiting outside the quaintest little shop for Marie (she 
was on some impossible quest within), when I saw across the street a 
little tableau that arrested my roving attention and caused me to look 
twice. Two priests had stopped to speak to a little wizened country- 
man in a peaked cap, who seemed to have some tale of trouble to pour 
into their sympathetic ears. 

The elder one stood intently listening with a fine courteous sym- 
pathy beginning to appear on his reticent old face; and the country- 
man’s horse, a little, muscular, ill-fed creature, with a large head and 
a shaggy mane, held his ears back as if listening too, and with small 
patience. It was then the incident occurred wii first caught my 
attention. The younger priest stepped forward to the horse’s head, 
‘ and gave very softly a little persuasive whistle. It seemed a queer 
thing for a priest to do, and it brought me a sudden memory of some- 
thing, I couldn’t for a moment tell what. 

“Take care, Father Clement,” said the little man, speaking in 
French. “He is one good horse; he can work ; but he will bite.” 

“ He will not bite me,” said the young priest, smiling a little, and 
he put his arm over the horse’s neck, softly patting it with his deli- 
cate fingers. He had a face of extraordinary strength and beauty, with 
scarcely a reminiscence, unless it were in the dark piercing glance, of 

or little Gabriel’s lowering countenance. But, strangely enough, I 
new suddenly who it was. 

Marie came flying out of the shop just then, recollecting, as she 
said, that she was in a tremendous hurry, and we drove away. She 
knows every one here, and as we passed the little group they gave us 
a courteous greeting, the young priest looking up with a glance of 
absent politeness while his hand lingered lovingly in the little horse’s 
heavy mane. He did not recognize me in the least: I suppose I have 
changed a good deal in ten years. 

But he has not forgotten Raoul. 


Elizabeth Knowlton Carter. 
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| None one reads Froissart, but every one does not know that he 

reads the famous chronicler. Monsieur Jourdain was “le plus 
obligé du monde” to the Master of Philosophy when the latter ex- 
plained to him that he had been speaking prose for more than forty 
years, and it is a delightful surprise to discover oneself to be better 
educated than one imagined. This rare sensation would be felt by 
many if they should open Froissart’s Chronicles, for they would find 
that, instead of being shamefully ignorant of this classic of chivalry, 
they had in fact been brought up on it and knew it by heart. Stories 
which we will always know, and which we have known so long that 
we cannot remember the first hearing, are his. Generations of his- 
torians have retold them more or less well, inasmuch as they have 
followed the original more or less closely ; and, while Froissart has 
been given due honor in parentheses and foot-notes, his most famous 
passages have become public property to such an extent that they have 
almost attained the height of popularity, and, like the wise rhymes of 
Mother Goose, lost their pedigree. So it is that to many the kindly 
chronicler is an unknown benefactor, a kind of fairy godmother or rich 
uncle, who has been sending them good things all their lives. You 
remember when you were a child, playing with a famous toy,—it came 
from him; and afterwards, and again, and again,—all those splendid 
presents came from Froissart. Agnes Strickland, Dickens, Macaulay, 
Green, were often but his willing messengers. 

Froissart’s Chronicles are to be read for pleasure. As soon as the 
thickness of the volume begins to afflict the reader, as soon as he is 
aware of a desire to count pages, let him close the book. Conscien- 
tiousness in reading is a mistake. It is not worth while to bore 
oneself reading Froissart, for he gives nothing if he does not give 
pleasure. Sydney Smith said that he had been able to extract from 
Hallam’s “ Middle Ages” a great deal of information unalloyed by a 
single grain of pleasure. Such a charge will never be made against 
Froissart’s Chronicles, but rather complaint of the contrary evil. 
The thistle does not bring forth figs, and it is equally true that the fig 
does not produce thistles. One must not go to Froissart for facts. 
That dry and prickly crop, dear to certain wise and long-eared ani- 
mals, can be found elsewhere. There are in his book little mistakes 
and big mistakes. The white fib and the black lie walk hand in 
hand with truth. There are inaccuracies that irritate the patient, plod- 
ding student, who is anxious to pile date upon date and to weave 
the branches of many genealogies. However, as Professor Woodrow 
Wilson has ‘said, truth is not concrete, but abstract. It does not con- 
sist merely in correct statements of events nor in an accurate chronol- 
ogy. In his proudest moments Froissart liked to call himself an 
historian, but it is as an irresponsible romancer that he is at his best. 
He is not a scientist, but an artist, and shows his time @ travers une 
personnalité. 
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He shows it as he saw it, and Froissart was no more philosophical, 
no more far-seeing, than an ordinary mortal. He was not wiser than 
his fellows, but more gifted. He was not one of those unfortunate 
beings who are born out of due season, but was comfortably at home 
in his century and shared even its superstitions. 

The sacred origin of the “sainte ampoule” and of the oriflamme 
were facts to him, and the capture of the Chateau d’Céuf by necro- 
mancy was authentic history. He did not doubt that certain words 
had the power to stanch bleeding, although he himself did not happen 
to know the magic charm. No child could tell a fairy-story more 
gravely than he, and a king’s dream was as important to him as if he 
could, Joseph-like, make his fortune by it. He delighted in the mar- 
vellous, and loved to believe that enchanted animals roamed the woods 
and that familiar spirits hovered in the air. To some sober and pre- 
cise minds this intrusion of fancy into the realm of fact appears an 
impertinence. They like to know what they are reading, and prefer to 
have their Hans Andersen and their Roland bound separately. 

True credulity is the height of politeness. It must have been very 
pleasant to tell stories to Froissart and to have seen him accept them 
without any sceptical shrugs or nods of semi-conviction. No one ever 
heard him deducing this because of a man’s point of view, or that 
because of general inability to tell the truth. “Sainte Marie,” he said 
to Sir Espaing de Lyon, “how agreeable vour words are! And let 
me tell you that none of them will be lost ;” and he hastened to write 
them all down exactly as he had heard them. 

No doubt he was often imposed upon. No one distrusts Frois- 
sart’s sincerity, but his stories sometimes do not “carry firm conviction 
to our hesitating hearts.” While at the court of the Count of Foix 
he heard the tragic story of the death of Gaston, the son of the count. 
The boy’s throat was cut by his father. Froissart, however, seems to 
have had no difficulty in believing that the unfortunate occurrence was 
purely accidental, and that the Count of Foix was overwhelmed with 
grief at the untimely death of his heir. Froissart probably saw no 
reason to think otherwise, for did not the count shave his head, clothe 
his retainers in black, and bury Gaston magnificently? The sceptical 
mind is more impressed by the knife in the father’s hand than it is by 
the tears and mourning robes. To open a vein by an awkward slip 
of the hand is extraordinary carelessness. Then, besides, it is not 
comfortable to have a sharp knife put to one’s throat. It is true that 
the robber maiden in the Snow Queen used to tickle her favorite rein- 
deer in that way: so perhaps it was a usual caress with the stormy 
count. 

Froissart had this story on what he considered the best authority. 
It was told to him at the court of Foix by an ancient dependant of the 
house. This gives an insight into the chronicler’s method of valuing 
evidence. “Of course the story is true,” he would argue; “the old 
squire who told it is a life-long servitor of the Count of Foix, and is, 
of necessity, well informed.” A more subtle mind would have drawn 
a different conclusion, and would have suspected the story to be the 
court version of an ugly mystery, a clumsy contrivance foisted upon 
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his plate-lickers by a feudal tyrant. It was a story fit for servants, 
and it was all very well for them to hear it, believe it, and repeat it. 
That was their business, but it was not Froissart’s business. The free, 
wandering chronicler could refuse or accept it as he pleased; and if 
he chose to record as history a bit of inconsistent special pleading, it 
was simply because he believed it to be true. He was able to believe 
many things. 

The amiable chronicler was prone to accept great men at their own 
valuation, and to judge lightly from the outside. He showed men as 
they appeared, or even as they wished to appear. It was a pleasure to 
him to describe the -king’s hat and cloak, or the expression of his 
countenance, and he did not puzzle himself as to what might be in the 
king’s mind. He did not aim to unlock the secrets of the heart. He 
was one of the populace, for whom the drama of public life is carried 
on, the type for whom imperial robes are draped, the man to whom 
appearances are enormously imposing. It would have been impossible 
for him to have unclad royalty in his imagination and beheld it a 
pitiable naked mortal, no taller nor broader than the rest of mankind. 
He never beheld, as did Solomon or Thackeray, lackeys riding gayly 
in the saddle while princes footed in the dust. He could not have 
recognized either the one or the other in disguise. 

Froissart borrowed frankly from Jean le Bel the episode of Queen 
Philippa and the citizens of Calais. It is a beautiful and dramatic 
story, exactly suited to the taste of the chivalrous chronicler. It 
never occurred to him that perhaps it was too dramatic. When King 
Edward frowns, he is struck with terror; he trembles while the 
knights intercede with the relentless conqueror, and he is in a trans- 
port of gratitude and relief when Queen Philippa saves the citizens. 

It may be that it all happened exactly that way, or it may be that 
the affair was a little drama managed by King Edward to point a 
political moral. The king’s anger seems somewhat affected. The fact 
that some ships of Calais had injured English trade does not seem an 
adequate reason for his being in such a tremendous rage with a few 
miserable, half-starved citizens. The moment of triumph is not the 
moment in which to grind the teeth with ill temper. Edward was not 
a cruel man, and it seems more probable, but less exciting, that he knit 
his brows and ground his teeth and called for the headsman while 
playing a part. He would have liked to pose as a terrible and venge- 
ful conqueror. Calais had withstood him for a year, and he wished to 
do something that would convince the cities of France that resistance 
to his summons was extremely dangerous. He did not thirst for the 
blood of the citizens, and, if Queen Philippa had not been there to beg 
them off, it is very likely that he would have yielded to somebody 
else’s prayer for mercy. A tableau such as the king arranged might 
have added greatly to the terror of his name and have been of real use 
to him in his campaign. F roissart was one of those who were properly 
impressed. 

Froissart was as easily satisfied about the causes of events as he 
was about the motives of men; and so, again, when he explains a 
political situation, we can look scornfully down from the heights of 
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modern investigation upon this poor, well-meaning chronicler, who did 
not even know his own time. It is hardly convincing to be told that 
the insurrection of the Lollards was caused by “the great ease and abun- 
dance of good things which the common people of England enjoyed ;” 
nor does the cruel war of Jacques Bonhomme seem to have been caused 
by a superfluity of riches and comfort. What is known of the lives 
of the laboring classes in those days does not confirm this reasoning as 

cious. This is history seen through a strong personality. 

Froissart did not love all sorts and conditions of men. His sym- 
pathies were not with the tiller of the soil nor the sleek burgher, but 
with the soldier and the knight. “It was a great pity,” was about as 
much as he could bring himself to say when considering the sack of a 
fine city or the destruction of the harvest of a province by a company 
of glorious bandits. He loved the sight of an army ready for battle. 
The embroidered banners and shining spears were a thousand times more 
beautiful to him than any waving stalks of grain, and “ the sweet season 
of summer” meant to him the time “ when it is good to make war and 
to camp in the fields.” He spoke with sincere feeling when he said that 
the sight of the fleet at Bruges was enough to cure a man of toothache. 
His point of view was aristocratic. He delighted in camps and courts, 
and had seen or known in his day more than two hundred princes. It 
was hard for him to believe that a man who looked noble and who spoke 
courteously could do a cowardly or a dishonorable action. Froissart 
was nota snob. He did not meanly admire mean things. He loved 
lords and knights because he credited them with certain high virtues, 
and he loved those virtues wherever he found them. 

Being a literary man, he had not much opportunity to display mar- 
tial ardor, but it is evident from his book that he possessed many of the 

ualities which formed his admirable recipe for a gentleman. He was 

cheerful and kind and courteous,—courteous even when in the practice 
of the ungracious business of a reporter. “I should like to know it 
very much, that is, if it pleases you that I should know it,” was his 
insinuating phrase when eager to learn a state secret or a bit of court 
gossip. He always felt a kindly pity for the defeated, and liked to 
follow the example of the Black Prince and give the chaplet to the 
unfortunate. So it is that in describing a battle he is specially careful 
to mention the feats of arms accomplished by the losing side. “They 
fought boldly,” he will say, “but could not obtain the victory. And 
the opposite side also did well.” In his first book he followed the 
Chronicle of Jean le Bel very closely, but he exercised a kind discre- 
tion in modifying the sharpness of that bold critic. Froissart did not 
like to copy the insinuation that the Duke of Brabant was never ready 
for a battle. It was not a nice thing to say about a man. Nor did the 
gentle chronicler care to accuse the Pope of pride and vainglory, or 
King Philip of a dastardly love of ease. Froissart was not the man to 
repeat a whisper of scandal about the Queen of France, and he was 
filled with righteous wrath at the dishonoring story about Edward ITI. 
and the Countess of Salisbury. He never liked to write about any- 
thing disagreeable, and it was hard for him to push his pen along to 
record a story of treachery or disgrace. 
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The amiable chronicler found the world a pleasant place, and he 
thought there never had been a more interesting or agreeable time than 
that in which he lived. “For I came into the world with marvellous 
deeds,” he wrote. Jehan Froissart, native of the good and fair city of 
Valenciennes, arrived just in time to see the exploits of the French and 
English wars ; and he believed the Count of Foix when the latter said 
that there never had been a period so glorious with noble deeds as the 
fifty years that the chronicler had known. It is pleasant, while heart- 
less decadence is the fashion, to turn back to this cheerful historian, who 
had a happy faith in his own time. It is a poor spirit which is content 
to acknowledge that everything is slipping down-hill. 

His cheerfulness was a kind of philosophical gayety, like that of the 
jolly miller who lived by the river Dee. Froissart too worked from 
morn till night, and if he did not sing he did something very like it. 
His business was his pleasure. He did not bore himself in making his 
book, for, as he said, “it is so delightful to hear and to record.” To 
listen to a stirring story over a bottle of good wine was not a hard duty. 
He loved to visit courts, and an illuminated copy of his history or a 
book of verses made him everywhere a welcome guest. On his jour- 
neys he nearly always had the fortune to fall in with some distinguished 
knight or herald, who could tell him agreeably the legend and history 
of the towns and castles which he passed. 

It was natural to Froissart to look on the bright side of things. 
The horrors of war did not appall him. He knew that fire accompanied 
the sword, but his mind was fascinated. by the glory of the chivalrous 
game. It is possible in reading his Chronicle to forget the misery and 
cruelty of the Middle Ages, and to remember only the bravery and 
courtesy that flourished then. He could write an amusing poem when 
he lost his last florin, and could comfort himself with philosophy when 
his beloved patroness, Queen Philippa, died. ‘There is no death that 
one must not pass over and forget,” he wrote, after recording her last 
words and her many virtues. He was one of those lucky mortals who 
have no talent for making themselves or others miserable. He bore his 
own misfortunes uncomplainingly, and exercised even greater patience 
in regard to the afflictions of others. He did not distress himself at 
the privations of the soldiers, remarking, cheerfully, “the greater part 
of them did not eat every time they thought of eating,” or, ‘they got 
nothing at the first assault excepting a few blows.” 

His philosophy was brave; he told young squires that when they 
were vanquished in a skirmish or battle they should be pleased with 
the adventure that fortune sent them, whatever it might be. “ For,” 
he argues, “it is necessary in an affair of arms that there should be 
some dead and some wounded and some taken prisoner; and as soon 
as one arms oneself and goes forth to the combat, one does not expect 
anything else.” To lose sometimes was part of the game, and if a 
squire wished to go through a campaign with a whole skin, Froissart 
would advise him to stay at home. 

Like Thackeray and Lamb and other men who have written with 
distinctive style, Froissart was not afraid of being considered trivial. 
In describing a secret attack upon a city, he mentions slyly that the 
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stoutest of the soldiers were chosen to be disguised as monks; and he 
does not think it uninteresting to relate the reason that Colars d’Au- 
brecicourt gave for not joining a skirmishing party. He was advised 
that he was too young to go on such a daring adventure, so he told 
King Edward very seriously that he could not find his helmet. When 
Laurent Fogaca related to “old John of Gaunt, time-honored Lan- 
caster,” the story of the battle of Aljubarrota, he rattled off a long 
list of high-sounding Spanish names,— Radiges de Valeronciaulx, 
Ruy Mendiges de Valconsiaulx, Pouvasse de Coigne, and others even 
more magnificent. The duke burst into a hearty laugh. “My lord, 
why do you laugh?” asked the Spaniard. “Why?” said the duke. 
“There is reason enough. I have never heard in all my life so many 
mighty names, nor such strange ones.” The world changes wonder- 
fully little. It is not difficult to imagine a modern Englishman laugh- 
ing with the same surprise at the absurd foreign sounds. Froissart 
appreciated the value of such familiar details, and contrived with them 
to make his book lively and intelligible. 

“There is no sword so sharp as hunger,” is one of Froissart’s 
phrases ; and he uses “ furred hat” for the man who wore it, exactly 
as “bigwig” is used some centuries later. When he found a good 
word, he had no objection to using it twice. So he often says, to 
describe the closeness of a siege, that a bird could not have left the 
place without permission ; and to show the haste of a party of horse- 
men he writes, “Then the horses learned that the spurs were good for 
something.” 

His sarcasm was too cheerful to be sharp. He did not mean any 
harm when he said that some Frenchmen surrendered at Poitiers as 
soon as they were within seeing distance of an Englishman; nor was 
there any spite in his brisk epitaph on one Crokars, a brigand, “I do 
not know what became of his property, nor who got his soul.” 

It is with the same playful malice that he describes the cause of 
Philip van Arteveldt’s lack of success as a general. Arteveldt “was 
not very subtle in war,” he writes, “for in his youth he had not been 
educated in the art, but had been taught to fish with a rod for fishes in 
the river Lis and in the Scheldt. He was very skilful in doing that, 
and well he showed it when he was before Oudenarde, for he never 
could take the city.” 

It is almost witty sometimes to be ina good humor, and Froissart’s 
irony proceeded from his persistent cheerfulness. His good things are 
precisely what may be termed pleasantries, being the overflow of a 
happy heart. At the siege of Hennebont the French threatened that 
if any man showed himself on the walls they would cut off his head 
after they had captured the town, and that they would cut off the 
heads of all the other citizens “for love of him.” This merry mis- 
naming of hate is very like the grim wit of “pour encourager les 
autres,” 

Froissart was a great raconteur. He could tell a story in the 
simplest, most straightforward fashion, or he could manage a compli- 
cated plot and arrange a dramatic surprise. The story of Gaston of 
Foix is a sample of the chronicler’s most artful manner. Pages before 
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he begins the story he prepares his reader for it. With apparent sim- 
plicity he describes his own persistent desire to know the fate of the 
young son of the count. He inquires of the knight with whom he is 
travelling in Foix ; but the knight changes the subject or puts him off, 
telling him the matter is too sad to be discussed. Thus in one way and 
another he increases the mystery and hints at the tragedy, until the 
reader’s curiosity is duly excited. At last Froissart hears the story 
and in turn relates it. He tells, in a pleasant, quiet style, of the 
domestic troubles of the count and his wife, of their separation, and 
of Gaston’s visit to his mother and uncle. Then, suddenly, in the 
middle of this simple narrative, he puts in a piece of fine sensational- 
ism. The uncle gives Gaston three gifts, “and the last gift he gave 
him caused the child’s death.” This mysterious warning is thrilling, 
and is intended to be so by a deliberate artist. 

Froissart never finished his Chronicles. He wrote and rewrote, 
added and altered, as long as he lived. There are several versions of 
most of his books, and when he had “ time to write briefly” he com- 
posed an abridged Chronicle. Yet during all the time he spent upon 
his work he never forgot the initial purpose of his undertaking. He 
wrote of the brave, so that others might be inspired to be brave. His 
book was intended to cultivate prowess. Courage was to his mind a 
saving grace, and he urged young squires to exercise and perfect them- 
selves in this high quality. Dr. Johnson thought of it as did Frois- 
sart, and said, in a phrase very different from the simple style of the 
chronicler, “Courage is a quality so necessary for maintaining virtue 
that it is always respected, even when it is associated with vice.” 

_ “Be brave” was Froissart’s text, as “ Be wise” was that of Co- 
mines. Comines wrote of prudent men, that others might learn 
prudence. Princes should read history, he argues, so that they may 
learn how certain kings have preserved their kingdoms, avoiding war 
‘and outwitting their enemies. They should take warning from the 
lives of others and not allow themselves to be duped. Comines 
says, “ He was the wisest man I knew, and the one who managed his 
affairs best ;’? and Froissart, “He was the bravest man, and thought 
least of his own safety.” Success was more of a gauge with Co- 
mines than with Froissart ; for a man may be brave and unfortunate, 
—in fact, courage is most admirable when it is displayed in a lost 
_~ cause,—but prudence is not prudence unless it be so named by success. 
-.  Froissart had the same pleasant confidence that Horace had, that 
- he was leaving behind him a monument more enduring than brass. 
“‘T know well,” he wrote, “that when I am dead and turned to worms, 
this history will be in great favor.” He had enjoyed writing it, and 


he was sure others would enjoy reading it. 
Emily Stone Whiteley. 
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Bit by bit, each phase of our Colonial and national history 

Heirlooms in Min- has had its chronicler, and we are inspired by a new patriot- 

+ ec Batson ism through a score of books dealing with the manners, the 

Wharton. With a wars, the social conditions, and the domestic arts of our 

Chapter on Minia- forefathers. Yet there is one side of this wholesome and 

Sole deen picturesque life which still remains unsung. The beautiful 

Taylor. art of miniature painting that flourished when the nation 

was new has, until now, had no recognition. It was a dis- 

tinctive outgrowth of the sentiments and manners of the time, an art exquisitely 

adapted to portray the dress and the characteristic dignity and charm of the 

prevailing types of Colonial gentlemen and gentlewomen. It was a leisurely 
art, befitting them, as the more rapid photography belongs to us. 

To supply a deficiency so marked in her favorite field, Anne Hollingsworth 
Wharton has written and the Lippincotts have sumptuously published for the 
holidays a volume entitled Heirlooms in Miniatures, which gives in Miss Wharton’s 
delightful manner, half history and half gossip, a record of all the painters of 
miniatures who flourished from the time of the first Hesselius to nearly our own 
day. Interwoven with anecdotes and biographic facts of Woolaston and Charles 
Willson Peale, Feke and Bembridge, West and Copley, Malbone and Fraser, 
Stuart and Sully, and their successors, are endless and always entertaining bits 
of family history, scraps of old letters and old poems, such as those of the 
gifted Francis Hopkinson, curious genealogical records, and pen-portraits of 
famous beauties. Everybody, and he is legion, who has read Through Colonial 
Doorways and Colonial Days and Dames has had a taste of Miss Wharton’s in- 
fectious style, and she has lent her best mood to the making of this latest book, 
so much in her vein, yet so new in subject and in treatment. 

We are about to encounter a deep revival of interest in early American 
art, and those who care to be informed, at the beginning, of new currents in 
thought will desire this volume, which conveys its information unobtrusively 
concealed in anecdote, family tradition, and unheeded incidents. Miss Wharton 
has tilled the ground thoroughly, and, as usual with her, has garnered many 
facts unknown to the plodding historians of art. It is this which gives her 
book its best distinction and which renders it of fullest value to members of 
Colonial and Revolutionary societies; but, after all, the delightful, intimate tone 
of good conversation over the tea-table is what will enshrine it in the hearts 
of readers and make for it a permanent place in the household library. 

Needless to say that such a book on miniatures is liberally and handsomely 
illustrated. There are reproductions of over a hundred typical miniatures, 
giving the likenesses of many distinguished men and beautiful women connected 
with the ancient families of the Colonies, and for a frontispiece there is a deli- 
cate reproduction in color of the miniature by Malbone of Mrs. Alexander 
Bleecker. 
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The volume is brought to a consistent close by the introduction of a chapter 
on the technical side of the art of painting miniatures, by Emily Drayton 
Taylor. Mrs. Taylor has attained wide recognition as a painter of miniatures, 
some of her best work having found high acceptance in the last Paris Salon. 
She gives in plain words her views upon existing examples and furnishes helpful 
advice to those who desire to succeed in this difficult but exquisite art. To em- 
phasize further her directions and to afford an example of the best modern 
work, three lovely specimens by Mrs. Taylor have been included among the 
reproductions, including a timely and striking portrait of Dr. S. Weir Mitchell. 
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The passion and agony of the Jew are alive in this power- 
. Son of Israel. fy] novel published by Lippincott. It is at once a plea for 
y Rachel Penn. ss "i R 
pity and a dramatic pageant of the lives of self-sacrifice 
and devotion nurtured in the old faith of Israel. It is written in a noble vein, 
by a pen burning with sympathy, yet keenly sensitive to the color, mass, and 
histrionic effects of the Jews in a Russian city like Odessa. 

Briefly, the story is of the Jew David Rheba, a poor but skilled artist in 
silver, and of Olga Ivanner, the slave of Michael Volkenoff and maid of his wife 
Marya. On the one hand is the growing love between David and Olga, and on 
the other the cooling passion of Michael and Marya. These are contrasted 
with infinite art, all the resources of the contrast being brought into play to 
the production of a composite and varied picture of low life in the ghetto and 
high life in the princely quarter of the city. The crisis in the career of Marya 
and Michael, a rich noble of Russia, is brought about by the discovery of 
the love of Olga, a Russian Christian, for David, the Jew. Michael, a fierce 
fanatic, finds means to have David sent to Siberia; but Marya grows sceptical 
of a faith which permits such acts, and renounces her religion as well as her 
love. There is a happy ending to all this, but there are many side-issues which 
cannot be outlined in so brief a notice, and without knowing them the vital 
grip of the story cannot be realized. Suffice it to say that it is a book bound 
to be read for its sheer power and beauty, bound to make a place for itself 
among contemporary volumes, whose color it will diminish and whose tepid 
incidents it will throw into shadow. 

It is said that the name of the author, Rachel Penn, who is known by her 
Papers from the Nether World, and Cherriwink, conceals the identity of the wife 
of Mr. Willard, the famous English actor. This, in a measure, will account for 
the dramatic intensity of the book, but the deep and true human traits are the 
author’s own, and these give it its sure hold on the heart and head. 
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There is nobody writing fiction to-day who displays more 
Other People’s homely charm of style and more lively sympathy with 
domestic life than Rosa Nouchette Carey. A book from 
her is a cheerful and comfortable sign of the approach of 
Christmas in its hearth-side significance, and in Other People’s Lives this quality 
is pervasive. The plan of the volume, dainty without in its gold and light green, 
is somewhat like that of George Eliot’s Scenes from Clerical Life. The thread of 


Lives. By Rosa 
Nouchette Carey. 
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the story of Rev. Evelyn Wentworth, Vicar of Sandilands, runs through and 
holds together several allied tales all happening near Sandilands. The vicar’s 
story is, however, the principal one, involving the lives and loves of his dear 
deaf sister Patience, of Marion Brett, and of Clare Merrick. For Marion Brett 
the vicar had a consuming love. She accepted him, but reflected and asked to 
be released for her work in the city slums. His life was avortive without her, 
but the devotion of his sister sustained him. When she died, he would have 
collapsed but for a lucky chance which brought the end in happiness. 

As a picture of provincial life in England among quiet, real people, this 
last book of Miss Carey’s has few equals outside of the great standards of 
George Eliot and Miss Mitford. 
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The curious learning and talent for compilation of Mr. 
Curiosities of Pop- William S. Walsh, formerly editor of LippIncoTt’s MaGa- 
ular Customs. By ing, have never been set to a more congenial task than 
William 8. Walsh. . . : ° : : 
Illustrated. in the formation of his previous book and this. In his 
Handy-Book of Literary Curiosities he opened a field un- 
tilled since the elder D’Israeli wrote his fascinating volumes, yet, notwithstand- 
ing this great exemplar, Mr. Walsh’s method and the material are distinctly 
his own. This year he continues his task by issuing a companion volume, pub- 
lished by the Lippincotts, called Curiosities of Popular Customs, in which the same 
painstaking but brilliant qualities are present, though devoted to a distinctly 
different subject. Here we have descriptions, of varying length, of the religious 
ceremonials in many lands, including feast days, fast days, heathen rites, and 
places and objects consecrated to worship. The text also deals with such cere- 
monies as the Marriage of the Adriatic, Bunker Hill Day, and similar civic 
rites, so that it becomes, as was intended by the author, supplemental to the 
encyclopedias both in matter and in manner, for some of the papers given 
by Mr. Walsh are readable little essays in themselves, free from the abruptness 
of the dictionary, yet full of novel information. 

Nothing could be better as a gift at Christmas than this always useful book 
of over a thousand pages. It is attractive in contents and in appearance, and 
its pages bristle with rare cuts of curious rites from all times. It is indispensa- 
ble to every wielder of the pen and to every private and public library. 


* 


e , With a skilled hand and a correct eye one would suppose 
rnamental Design ee 
for Woven Fabrics. that ornamental designing would be easy enough ; but even 
By ©. Stephenson a cursory perusal of A Text- Book dealing with Ornamental 
lel ce Design for Woven Fabrics, by C. Stephenson and F. Sud- 
: dards, bears witness to the exact knowledge necessary to 
become proficient in this growing contemporary art. The book is a handy one 
of two hundred and seventy-three pages, teeming with examples of designs for 
all sorts of fabrics, and explaining, in clear, helpful sentences, “drops” and 
“‘turn-overs” and the many technical methods. As a text-book for schools of 
design or for home study this volume has unusual value, as it is one of the few 
attempts which have been entirely satisfactory to separate designing for woven 
fabrics from the great field of general designing, in which the former is usually 
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lost or underestimated. The authors are experts in their branch, and the Lip- 
pincotts publish the book on this side. 


¥ 


As culture advances it takes under its wing the humbler 
A Text-Book of callings, and a volume like this, entitled A Teat-Book of 
Horseshoeing. By . ‘ ° 
A. Lungwitz. orseshoeing, is a natural sequence in the growth of know- 
Translated by John ledge. The blacksmith is no longer a mere machine; he 
ole aa ds may be, and the best of him is, a skilled artisan, with his 
“M.D. Illustrated. measure of science and his broad, general education. The 
present text-book of a hundred and sixty-eight pages, abundantly and helpfully 
illustrated, is a translation by John W. Adams, A.B., V.M.D., Professor in the 
University of Pennsylvania, from the eighth edition of the German work by A. 
Lungwitz, whose reputation in his branch is established, and who is Instructor 
in the Theory and Practice of Horseshoeing and Director of the Shoeing School 
of the Royal Veterinary College in Dresden, Germany. The aim of the book is 
to avoid the extreme of theory and to dwell on practice. It has been cast into 
a logically arranged course, and will prove an excellent college or school hand- 
book. 
ba - 

. In his volume entitled The Principles and Practice of Brew- 
aoe cavtucewine. ing,—Lippincott,—Walter J. Sykes, M.D., D.P.H., F.LC., 
ByWalter J. Sykes, editor of Zhe Analyst, has achieved a distinct purpose with 
M.D.,D.P.H.,F.LC. pronounced credit. His plan has been to condense in a 
—— single volume the scattered and undigested literature on the 

science of Brewing which has come forth during the transition of that art from 
its empiric to its scientific stage. He gives such information, in the form of a 
well-planned course, as will enable those seeking to enter the field to do so fully 
equipped with knowledge practical and theoretical, but his clear deductions and 
scientific data will appeal as well to the experienced brewer who desires to verify 
his experience or to advance in his business. The book is divided into chapters 
on the Physical Principles involved in Brewing ; Operations ; the Chemistry of 
Brewing ; the Microscope as it relates to Brewing; Vegetable Biology; Fer- 
mentation; Water; Barley and Malting; Brewery Plant; Brewing; Beer and 
its Diseases. There are seventy-odd plates, essential to the lucid text. 


> 


This concise volume has been formed by a skilled engineer, 
oan ae — member of many learned societies, with a view to afford 
By Andrew Jamie- students a ready entrance to the elementary stages of ap- 
son, M. Inst. 0.E. plied mechanics. The plan pursued is the same as that of 
pong I, Illus- the companion volume by the same author, containing the 

parts devoted to The Principle of Work and its Applica- 

tion, and Gearing. The present text-book contains the chapters on Velocity 
and Acceleration; Motion and Energy; Energy of Rotation and Centrifugal 
Force; Engine Governors and other Applications of Centrifugal Force ; Framed 
Structures; Roof Frames; Deficient Frames; Cranes, Beams, and Girders; 
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Stress and Strain, and Bodies under Tension; Strength of Shafts; Strength of 
Beams and Girders; Hydraulic Appliances, and Refrigerating Machines. 

The information is up to date in every detail, and the book will be found 
invaluable to those preparing for a career in mechanics. The American pub- 
lishers are the Lippincotts, the English, Charles Griffin & Co., Limited. There 
are numerous cuts and an ample index. 


> 


To supply to students in pharmacy the defects of education 
The Pharmacist at ond to equip them by independent study to take places 
jay nag William beside those who are college-bred is the aim of this ad- 
mirable volume just put forth by the J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany. Here is instruction in the art of understanding technical books, and in 
the higher art of personal development. As the author truly says, “There is 
nothing so small and insignificant in pharmacy that its source and history may 
not be profitably made the subject of research ;” and, as this system of study 
must be pursued throughout the career of every druggist who wishes to achieve, 
such a book as The Pharmacist at Work will be invaluable both to young 
students and to old practitioners. 

The text is pleasantly written in the form of a conversation between a 
pharmacist and his clerks, and thus the hard edge characteristic of a scien- 
tific hand-book is abated. For instance, it would be difficult to find a more 
lucid exposition of the metric system than is given in this wise at page 103, 
and the subjects of the Laboratory, Drummers, Accommodating the Public, 
The Office, Cleaning Bottles, and a score of others as useful, together with all 
the essential processes for making drugs and preparing prescriptions, are as 
amply and as clearly set forth. 


¥ 


A life so full of personal honors and of such public useful- 
The Life of Charles yess as that of Charles Jared Ingersoll was deserving of a 
Jared Ingersoll. By 272 ° : 
William M. Meigs. biographer as good as William M. Meigs, his grandson. He 
has accomplished his task with painstaking research and 
with intimate knowledge gained from many obscure sources, and his book is at 
once a record of Mr. Ingersoll’s stirring times and of the statesman’s own varied 
career. 

Charles Jared Ingersoll was born of a family which had already reached 
local distinction, in Philadelphia, on October 3, 1782. His early associations 
were with the sons of the great men of the previous generation, and he had 
much intercourse with the family of General Washington through Mrs. Wash- 
ington’s grandson, George W. P. Custis. He travelled abroad in the company 
of the English ambassador, Mr. King, and upon returning to his native city 
took up the profession of law, in which he won a foremost place. His reputa- 
tion naturally rests upon his political eminence ; but his life had in it much of 
social urbanity and much which was due to a sterling and gifted mind, and Mr. 
Meigs’s life therefore draws upon material always rich for the purposes of biog- 
raphy. The volume is one which will be much read and discussed for its refer- 
ence to the old families of the most exclusive of American cities, and for the 
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facts relating to Mr. Ingersoll’s career in Congress and to his opinions on the 
abolition of slavery. Two handsome photogravures from noble portraits adorn 
the volume, which is a characteristic product of the Lippincott press. 


¥ 


That a man should make a preface to a book of brief facts 
Chambers’s Bio- about other men to be a thing of sly humor and excellent 
graphical Diction- wit is unbelievable save when you go to the amusing 
ary. Edited by  reface itself where it welcomes you to Chambers’s Bio- 
David Patrick, 
LL.D., and Francis gfdphical Dictionary. It tells facts as well as cracks its 
Hindes Groome. furtive joke, and the principal fact, condensed, is that this 
single volume of the typographic dimensions of three of 
the English Dictionary of National Biography contains over ten thousand names 
of men and women of fame or infamy sufficient to warrant a recurring curi- 
osity as to their careers, names, dates, and allied details. It is up to date in 
every respect, and is edited with a care and research which will astonish the 
general reader, who once having it at his elbow will never after do without it. 
As an adjunct to the newspaper or magazine, or as an aid in reading books or 
manuscripts, as an editorial necessity, the book has no rival in handiness com- 
bined with completeness, Its editors are David Patrick, LL.D., editor of 
Chambers’s Encyclopedia, and Francis Hindes Groome, the assistant editor of 
that monumental work. Naturally therefore it hails from the Lippincott press. 
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A 
New 
Breakfast 
Drink. 


A new breakfast drink has come 
into use, difficult to tell from coffee, 
but made entirely of grains, and which 
never produces any disagreeable results. 
Ithas the clean, pungent flavor so much 
enjoyed in coffee, but while coffee hurts the 
system, Postum Cereal Food Coffee goes to 
work in downright good earnest to ‘‘make red 
blood.” 

It is composed only of the grains intended by na- 
ture for man’s subsistence. These are skillfully 
blended and prepared in such a way as to produce a hot 
drink the fac-simile of rich Mocha or Java coffee, but 
fattening and healthful. Stomach, liver and bowel troubles 
lisappear when coffee and tea are left off, and the food drink, 
Postum, taken in their place. 


BOIL POSTUM 


FIFTEEN MINUTES, 
And see that enough is in the pot to make a 


deep, rich, black coffee; serve with cream, 
and you will have a drink of magnificent 


flavor. 
GROCERS SELL IT 


At 15 and 28c a Package. 


BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 
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HER Happy INFIRMITY.—He was an angular man with gray ear-whiskers. 
He gave up his seat in the crowded car with an alacrity that spoke well for the 
cheerfulness of his disposition. The lady who took the proffered seat was stout 
and haughty. She slipped into the vacant place without a word. 

The angular man looked at her thoughtfully. Then he stooped over and 
said,— 

“T had an uncle, ma’am, that had just the same affliction.” 

“Sir,” said the stout lady, with an insulted toss of her head. 

“Yes,” continued the angular man, “he couldn’t pronounce any word be- 
ginning with ‘th’ to save his blessed neck. That’s right. He’d stutter and 
stammer, and the best he could do would be to give it the sound of ‘s.’ It was 
a dreadful affliction. His oldest son’s name was Theophilus, but he always 
called him ‘Sophilus.’ Had it long, ma’am?” 

The stout lady was dark red from vexation. 

“You are insulting,’”’ she snorted. 

“Well, I don’t wonder you hate to have anybody refer to it,” said the 
angular man, with great cheerfulness. ‘‘ But I couldn’t help noticing it when 
you took my seat and wasn’t able to say, ‘Thank you.’ I wouldn’t have minded 
in the least if you’d said, ‘Sank you.’ Oh, do you get off here? Good-day, 
ma’am. Never mind the thanks.” 

And the stout lady flounced down the street to take the next car.— Cleveland 
Plain Dealer. . 


A THOUGHTFUL ANSWER.—“ What’s the first step toward the digestion of 


the food?” asked the teacher. Up went the hand of a black-haired little fellow, 
who exclaimed with eagerness, “ Bite it off! Bite it off!’—American Kitchen 
Magazine. 


How A PorcupPine FicHts A SNAKE.—“ Several years ago I was an in- 
terested spectator at a combat between a hedgehog and a huge blacksnake,” 
said W. D. Ingraham, of Memphis. “I came upon the scene just as the hedge- 
hog began the attack upon the snake, which was lying stretched out on the 
road asleep. The hog advanced cautiously upon the reptile and seized its tail 
in its mouth, giving it a sharp bite. Then he quickly withdrew a few feet, and, 
rolling himself into a compact, spiny ball, awaited developments. The snake, 
upon being thus rudely awakened, turned in fury upon its antagonist, striking 
the hog again and again with its fangs. The wily hedgehog, securely intrenched 
within its spiny armor, remained perfectly motionless all the while, allowing 
the snake to keep up the attack. At every stroke the jaws of the snake would 

, become filled with the spines, until, at last, exhausted and bleeding from dozens 

of wounds caused by the needle-like spines of the hog, the snake gave up the 
battle. This was evidently what the hedgehog was waiting for, as he imme- 
diately proceeded to roll over the snake again and again until he had com- 
pletely disembowelled his victim.” —S¥. Louis Globe- Democrat. 


UNFAIR DIsCRIMINATION.—Four-year-old Barbara went to church with 
her two sisters and came home crying. 

“What is the matter, dear?” inquired her mother. 

“He preached a whole s-sermon—about—M-Mary and Martha,” sobbed 
Barbera, ‘‘ and—never said—a w-word about me !”—Chicago Tribune. 
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A Little Philosophy 


Let us reason together for a moment. 

A little philosophy now and then does not come amiss. 

Many people do not take enough fat in their food. The 
system craves it, but the palate rebels. Such people grow thin 
and suffer from fat-starvation. 

Are you too thin in flesh? Have you the nervousness, the 
insomnia, and the hundred aches and pains that accompany fat- 


starvation ? 
If your system needs more fat, why not take more of it with 
| y y » why 
your food? This is good common sense; it is also sound medical 


doctrine. 

But it all depends upon the kind of fat you select. 

It should be easily taken, easily digested, and easily appro- 
priated by the tissues of the body. 

All medical writers agree that cod-liver oil is the most easily 
taken into the system and the most easily appropriated of all the 
fats, And all who have ever made the trial declare that Scott’s 
Emulsion is the most easily taken of any preparation of cod-liver 
oil on the market, because it is not only palatable, but the oil is 
already partly digested. — 

Besides the best and purest oil, Scott’s Emulsion contains the 
Hypophosphites, the great nerve tonics; and also chemically 
pure Glycerine, a nourishing, soothing and healing remedy of 
marked value. 

Whenever there is thinness, in the tiny baby that does not 
prosper on its food, in the boys and girls who are growing fast 
and working hard in school, in the pale, anemic mother who 
carries the burdens of the household; from early life to old age, 
in all conditions of wasting, Scott’s Emulsion offers the best 
promise of permanent cure. 


soc. and $1.00; all druggists, aie 
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Economy In OLD GLOVEs.—Never throw old kid gloves away. They are 
nice to use, for they save the hands in many ways,—for example, in gardening 
and dusting; and, indeed, if one moisten the hands with glycerin or cold cream 
and draw on a pair of easy old gloves for an hour the hands are made astonish- 
ingly white, smooth, soft, and flexible. Another use for old gloves is to cut 
the backs for pen-wipers and to keep the fingers for stalls for cut fingers or 
burns or any accident to the hands.—_New York World. 


Crusty CARLYLE.—Carlyle suffered from dyspepsia and disappointment. 
He was therefore neither oversympathetic in intercourse with his friends nor 
fair in his estimates of other writers. 

Though he personally liked Tennyson, he spoke with impatience of his 
“cobbling his odes,” dismissed Jane Austen’s novels as “ dish-washings,” 
Hallam, the historian, as “dry as dust,” and Goldsmith as an “Trish black- 
guard.” 

Even the writers of editorials in the press were saluted with this hard 
saying: ‘‘ What are these fellows doing? They only serve to cancel one another.” 
A characteristic anecdote illustrates his cruel disposition, which provoked him 
to inflict pain even on a friend. 

An artist who frequented Carlyle’s house painted a picture of him in his 
dressing-gown, smoking a pipe by the fireside, and Mrs. Carlyle in an arm-chair 
sitting opposite him. The picture was hung at one of the Royal Academy’s 
exhibitions, and, though not a striking work of art, was purchased by Lord 
Ashburton, Carlyle’s friend, for five hundred pounds. 


The delighted artist hurried off to the Carlyles, expecting congratulations 
on the sale and some manifestation of pleasure on their part at having such a 
value set on a picture of themselves and their domestic interior. He delivered 
his glad tidings, but all the response he received from Carlyle was,— 

“Well, in my opinion, five hundred pounds was just four hundred and 
ninety-five pounds too much !”— Youth’s Companion. 


Excitine Kansas.—William Allen White tells the story of a Kansas man 
who left the State, but soon returned to it because he missed the excitement. 
“Why, man,” said White, “what do you mean? What excitement can there 
be in living where there isn’t a piece of vegetation higher than a sunflower and 
where human beings are as few as summer showers?” “ Well, you see, it’s like 
this,” he replied. “You put in a crop, and from the moment the seed’s in the 
ground until the last day of harvest it’s a gamble whether or not you get a full 
crop or barely enough to feed a mule. The sustained excitement amounts to 
what you would get out of a four months’ poker game in which you had staked 
everything. Oh, there’s plenty of excitement about it, and I’ve become so ac- 
customed to that feature of it that I’m lost without it.” This farmer was a 
Greek-letter fraternity man, and, ludicrous as it may seem, he unquestionably 
spoke with the utmost seriousness.—New York Tribune. 


ALL FoREIGNERS.—The Philadelphia North American quotes the saying 
of a man who is disturbed about the future of his native land. 

Mr. Banner.—“ The foreigners are getting an awful hold in this country.” 

Crosby.—“ They are indeed. Why, I read over a list of men naturalized 
by the court yesterday, and every one of them was a foreigner.” 
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Millions use Pearline. 

goes to every town and ham- 
let in the United States and 

Canada. Every dealer has it. 
The better the dealer and the 
better his customers, the more 

Pearline he sells. 

Thrifty people every- 
where are coming over to the use of 
R | Pearline. Economy, common sense, an appreciation of 














cleanliness, the ability to benefit by others experience, the 

desire for better and easier work—there are all these and 
a hundred other good reasons for the universal logy of Pearline, 
the standard washing aes 


MILLIONS = PEARLINE 





PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST CO. 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Attention is directed to the new Instalment-Annuity Policy of the Provident, 
which provides a fixed income for twenty years, and for the continuance of the 
income to the widow for the balance of her life, if she should survive the instal- 
ment period of twenty years. 


In everything which makes Life Insurance perfectly safe and moderate in cost, and 
in liberality to policy-holders, the Provident is unsurpassed. 





THE SECOND SUMMER, many mothers believe, is the most precarious in a 
child’s life; generally it may be true, but you will find that mothers and phy- 
sicians familiar with the value of the Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed 


Milk do not so regard it. 
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REDDY AND THE LAMP.—They are telling a wicked story down town on a 
converted “rounder” known throughout the First and Twenty-Sixth wards as 
Reddy the Killer. The trade of killing people in that quarter of the city 
having become somewhat precarious, Reddy experienced a change of heart and 
joined the Salvation Army. During the progress of the exercises at the “ bar- 
racks” a few nights ago the chimney of a kerosene lamp in a bracket alongside 
of the platform broke, and the flame shot up in an alarming way. One of the 
army Officers, in attempting to remove the lamp, dropped it upon the floor, and 
the oil became ignited, starting a slight blaze. A number of persons rushed 
forward, among them Reddy, but all hesitated to act. Reddy, who is not de- 
ficient in courage, made a dash or two at it, but fell back, and the sister who 
wears the title of lieutenant exclaimed, “ Pick it up, Brother Reddy! Don’t 
be afraid! The Lord won’t let it burn you!” Reddy made another grab at 
the blazing lamp, jumped back, blew on his hands, and blurted out, “The h—1 
he won’t !”—Philadelphia Record. 


RuNABOUT BILL-PAayina.—“ People sometimes take trouble to make other 
people more trouble,” said a business-man the other day. ‘“ A person having 
an office in the same building sent me a postal money order by mail yesterday 
in payment of a small bill, in place of paying me cash. I presume this was 
done in order to have the payment serve as its own receipt. I made three trips 
to the post-office at which the order was payable before I could get the money, 
as on the first two occasions there were so many people at the money order 
window that it wasn’t worth while to wait.”—New York Sun. 


“ WALTER BAKER & Co., of Dorchester, Massachusetts, U.S.A., have given 
years of study to theskilful preparation of cocoa and chocolate, and have de- 
vised machinery and systems peculiar to their methods of treatment, whereby 
the purity, palatability, and highest nutrient characteristics are retained. Their 
preparations are known the world over, and have received the highest endorse- 
ments from the medical practitioner, the nurse, and the intelligent housekeeper 
and caterer. There is hardly any food product which may be so extensively 
used in the household in combination with other foods as cocoa and chocolate ; 
but here again we urge the importance of purity and nutrient value, and these 
important points, we feel sure, may be relied upon in Baker’s Cocoa and Choco- 
late.”— Dietetic and Hygienic Gazette. 


STEEL AND MAGNETISM.—The attention of the Royal Society of Great 
Britain has been directed to the electro-chemical effects of magnetizing iron, 
the experiments being as follows. From a long, finely polished rod two steel 
bars were cut adjacently, so that they were practically alike in general com- 
position and structure. These bars were both weighed and then immersed in 
equal quantities of cupric chloride solution, one of them having previously 
been magnetized. After a certain time—six to twenty-four hours—they were 
taken out of the solution, freed from deposited copper and carbonaceous matter, 
then dried, and again weighed, the result being that in every case the magnetized 
bar had lost more in weight than the unmagnetized bar; that is, an average of 
some twenty-nine experiments showed an increase of corrosion in the steel, due 
to magnetic influence, of about three per cent., under the conditions of experi- 
ment.—New York Sun. 
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Direct from Distiller $3.20 
FOUR 
to Consumer | runt quaats 


Saving Middlemen’s Profits, anime 


Preventing Possibility of Adulteration. 
We are distillers with a wide reputation of 30 years standing. Our 
whole enormous product is sold to consumers direct. We sell direct so 
that our whiskey may be pure when it reaches you. For medicinal pur- 
poses adulterated whiskey is dangerous. For sideboard purposes it is 
abominable, yet it is almost impossible to get pure whiskey from dealers. 
We have tens of thousands of customers who never buy elsewhere. A 
customer who once tries our whiskey is a customer always. We want 
more of them, and we make the following offer to get them: 


We will send four full quart bottles of Hayner’s Seven Year Old Double 
Copper Distilled Rye for $3.20, Express Prepaid. We ship in plain 
packages—no marks to indicate contents (which will avoid possible 
comment). When you get it and test it, if it isn’t satisfactory re- 
turn it at our expense and we will return your $3.20. Such whis- 
it ie key cannot be purchased elsewhere for less than $5.00. 
Distr DISTILLING We are the only distillers selling to consumers direct. Others who 
Day OHIO. claim to be are dealers, buying and selling. Our whiskey has our repu- 
tation behind it. 
Our References—Dun or Bradstreet, Third Nat’! Bank or any business house in Dayton. 


HAYNER DISTILLING CO., 277 to 283 W. Fifth St., Dayton, 0. 





Foop For THouGHT.—There are some figures and facts that are always 
interesting. 

Royal Baking Powder is shown by the U. S. Government tests to yield 
160.6 cubic inches of leavening gas per ounce, a much greater strength than 
was found in any other powder. 

The alum powders were shown to yield about 60 cubic inches. 

Is it not economy to use the Royal, even though the alum powders should 
cost but half as much ? 

Again, Royal is a pure cream-of-tartar baking powder, recommended by 
health-officers and physicians because of the healthful qualities it imparts to 
the food. 

Alum baking powders are condemned by physicians and boards of health 
as unwholesome. Their continued use will eventually cause serious digestive 
troubles. 

Therefore there is both health and economy in the use of the Royal. Is 
it not imperative, the actual wholesomeness of the food being at stake, that 
you should stubbornly reject the injurious and employ the healthful agent? 


THE L. B. SILVER Co., Cleveland, Ohio, the most extensive shippers of 
thorough-bred swine in the world, are shipping their famous O. I. C.’s through- 
out the States, and to foreign countries, every week. Three were shipped to 
Cuba and a pair to old Mexico this week. 
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THE river Amazon is the home of a species of tree-climbing fish which the 
scientists call Callichthys. It is often found high up in trees three miles from 
water. 


Money IN Wasps.—Along the banks of the Cape Fear River in North 
Carolina are lowlands behind which lies a higher level or bench. The low- 
lands are subject to more or less frequent overflow by freshets, which are de- 
structive to crops planted thereon. A number of years ago a farmer, resident 
in the vicinity, made a very comfortable sum of money by insuring his neigh- 
bors’ crops against these freshets. His unvarying success as an insurer was for 
many years a profound mystery to the people of the region. The years when 
he declined to insure were invariably years of destructive overflow. The years 
when he was willing to insure were equally certain to be seasons of exemption 
from disaster. 

In the earlier days in England this man’s reading of the future would have 
brought him some unpleasant experience as a dabbler if not an adept in the 
black art. Inthe Middle Ages of Europe he would probably have been revered as 
a prophet and saint. Yet his information came from no occult source. Observa- 
tion had shown him that a certain species of wasp, which built its home in the 
ground, built some years in the lowlands and other years on the higher level. 
Experience taught him that when the wasps built on the lowlands there were 
no freshets, and when they built on the higher ground the lower would some 
time during the season be submerged. The man had simply noted an instance 
of that little understood prescience manifested by certain insects and animals, 
a better knowledge of which might even be of service to our national weather 
bureau. It was only at his death that he revealed his secret.—New York Post. 


Wuy HE Dipn’t Buy.—Robinson.—“ I’m sorry you didn’t buy a copy of 
the last number of The Impressionist Magazine. I had a story in it.” 

Thompson.—“ Yes, you told me you were going to have, you may re- 
member.”— Boston Transcript. 


PERSISTENT ZoLA.—When Emile Zola heard that he got only four votes 
this time in the election of members for the French Academy instead of eight 
the last time, he said, “ What! I have really four! I am surprised, for I never 
expected it, having taken no part in the poll. The election was arranged be- 
forehand, and therefore it was useless to pay any attention to it. To tell the 
truth, these academic elections have no effect on me. I confine myself to put- 
ting up for every seat vacant, and then I wait to see the result without the 
slightest emotion. Of course I shall continue a candidate, but I no longer pay 
the traditional visits. I paid them once, and that is enough. I am again a 
candidate for the seat of JulesSimon. As regards that of M. Challemel-Lacour, 
the customary period of mourning has only just expired, and I shall wait a few 
days more before coming forward for his seat. And I shall continue to go on 
in this way. Where it will lead me to goodness only knows.” 


HER New Puace.—Mrs. Mann (meeting former servant).—“ Ah, Mary, I 
suppose you are getting better wages at your new place?” 
Mary.—“ No, ma’am. I’m working for nothing now. I’m married.”— 


Boston Transcript. 
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LETTERS FROM THE PEOPLE. 





“ Enclosed please find one hundred and sixty-four wrap- 
pers of your Dobbins Electric Soap, for which please send 
me a silver set, and for the remaining wrappers send as 
many portfolios of your ‘ Beautiful Paris’ as I am entitled to. 
You will see by my circular that Iam doing up lace curtains, 
for which I find your soap the best of any I have ever tried. 
J will now use no other. 

“Mrs, LITTLEFIELD, Cleveland, O.” 


“Your Dobbins Floating-Borax Soap is the best soap [ 
have ever tried. I am now using the third box. I could not 
get along without it, as it is an excellent soap for all house- 
hold purposes. Mrs. C. DENIKE, White Plains, N.Y.” 


“Thave used your Dobbins Electric Soap for a number 
of years, and find nothing equal to it in removing dirt. I 
could not do without it. 
“Mrs, A. C. SMITH, Hoopeston, III.” 


“T have been keeping house for over five years, and 
during that time could not find a soap that gave me entire 
satisfaction as to results until I tried your Dobbins Floating- 
Borax Soap. H. T. FRENCH, Cleveland, O.” 








“We have used your Dobbins Electric Soap in our 
household for years, and have found nothing like it in the 
market that can take its place. 

“Miss A. E. DUPLEssIs, Northborough, Mass.” 


““We have given your Dobbins Floating-Borax Soap a 
trial, and find it highly satisfactory. We use it in the 
kitchen, bath, and laundry. 

““Mrs. CAROLINE GENEE, Cleveland, 0.” 


“Since I found out the good qualities of your Dobbins 
Electric Soap I have not, and will not, use any other in my 
family. It gives eutire satisfaction, if used according to 
directions. Mrs. WM. ULMER, Chicago, III.” 


“TI cannot speak too highly of your Dobbins Floating- 
Borax Soap. I have used it for both washing and toilet. I 
have not had a cake of any other soap in the house since [ 
started to use it. 

“Mrs, MARION L. Horton, Yonkers, N.Y.” 


“T use your Dobbins Electric Soap daily, and consider 
it the best in the market. It saves time and labor as well as 


your clothes on wash-day. 
“Mrs. JAMES BUTTRICK, Carlisle, Mass.” 





Thousands of letters similar to the above are received by DOBBINS 


SOAP MFG. CO., Philadelphia, each month. 


It will pay our sub- 


scribers to give these soaps a trial and see how excellent they are. 








For Children While Cutting Their Teeth. 


An Old and Well-Tried Remedy, 








MRS. WINSLOW’S 


FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS. 


SOOTHING SYRUP 


has been used for over FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS for their CHILDREN WHILE TEETH- 


7 ING, with PERFECT SUCCESS. 


CURES WIND COLIC, and is the best remedy for DIARRHM@A. 


IT SOOTHES THE CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, ALLAYS all PAIN, 


Sold by Druggists in every part of the 


world. Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup, and take no other kind. 


TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A BOTTLE. 





ConsuMPTION CuRED.—An old physician, retired from practice, had placed 
in his hands by an East India missionary the formula of a simple vegetable 
remedy for the speedy and permanent cure of consumption, bronchitis, catarrh, 
asthma, and all throat and lung affections, also a positive and radical cure for 
nervous debility and all nervous complaints. Having tested its wonderful cura- 
tive powers in thousands of cases, and desiring to relieve human suffering, I 
will send, free of charge, to all who wish it, this recipe, in German, French, or 
English, with full directions for preparing and using. Sent by mail, upon ad- 
dressing, with stamp, naming this Magazine, W. A. Noyes, 820 Powers’ Block, 


Rochester, New York. 





42 CURRENT NOTES. 


SToRIEs OF BRAHMS.—Anecdotes about Brahms show the departed com- 
poser to have been a somewhat unamiable companion. His wit was brilliant, 
but cruel, and its direct object could rarely join in the amusement it created. 
One story begins with the statement that as a performer Brahms had an ex- 
tremely,hard touch. This once led a musician who was accompanying him on 
the ’cello to exclaim, “I don’t hear myself.” ‘“ Ah,” replied Brahms, “ you are 
a lucky fellow.” When he left the room after a lively evening among friends, 
he used to remark, “If there is any one present whose feelings I have not hurt, 
I trust he will receive my humble apology.” 

Brahms never could bring himself to produce an opera. “If I composed 
one which failed, I should certainly have a second try,” he said to pressing 
friends, “ but I cannot make up my mind to the first. To me the undertaking 
seems much the same as marriage.” The latter institution found no favor in 
his eyes, and he lived an isolated existence, recognizing no kinsfolk.—New York 
Times. 


Her IpEAL.—-Vinnie.—“ Minnie will never marry until she meets her 
ideal.” , 

Vietta.—“ What is her ideal ?” 

Vinnie.—“ A man who will propose.”— Glasgow Times. 


TOBACCO CAUSED CONSUMPTION.—Used three and a half pounds of to- 
bacco weekly for thirty-two years. Takes No-To-Bac—Gets quick cure—Gains 


forty-two and a half pounds—Consumption gone. 

Two Rivers, Wisconsin. [Special.]—Great excitement is being manifested 
over the miraculous recovery of Mr. Jos. Bunker, who for several years has 
been considered a hopeless consumptive. Investigation shows that for over 
thirty-two years he used three and a half pounds of tobacco a week. A short 
time ago he was induced to try a tobacco-habit cure called “ No-To-Bac.” 
Talking about his cure lately he said, “ Yes, I used No-To-Bac, and two boxes 
completely cured me. I thought, and so did all my friends, that I had con- 
sumption. Now they say, as you say, ‘ How healthy and strong you. look, Joe!’ 
-and whenever they ask me what cured my consumption, I tell them No-To-Bac. 
The last week I used tobacco I lost four pounds. The morning I began to 
use No-To-Bac I weighed one hundred and twenty-six and a half pounds; 
to-day I weigh one hundred and sixty-nine, a gain of forty-two and a half 
pounds. I eat heartily and sleep well. Before I used No-To-Bac I was so ner- 
vous that when I went to drink I had to hold the glass in both hands. To-day 
my nerves are perfectly steady. Where did I get No-To-Bac? At the drug- 
store. It is made by the Sterling Remedy Co., Chicago, Montreal, and New 
York, who will mail the famous booklet, ‘ Don’t Tobacco Spit and Smoke Your 
Life Away.’ Written guarantee and free sample for the asking. All druggists 
sell No-To-Bac under absolute guarantee to cure.” 


His APPEARANCE BELIED Him.—“TI jist escaped from the Mississippi 
floods,” said the man at the door for something to eat. “I wuz in the water 
three days.” 

“You haven’t been in the water for three years,” declared the woman as 
she slammed the door and shot the bolt.— Detroit Free Press, 
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